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CHAPTER I.^ 



THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOMOUSIA OF THE SON OF GOD 

WITH GOD HIMSELF.^ 

Is the Divine which appeared on the earth and has made 
its presence actively felt, identical with the supremely Divine 
that rules heaven and earth ?^) Did the Divine which appeared 
on the earth enter into a close and permanent union with 
human nature, so that it has actually transfigured it and raised 

1 Vide Preface. 

2 See the 0pp. Athanas., and in addition the works of the other Church 
Fathers of the fourth century, above all, those of Hilary, the Cappadocians and 
Jerome ; the Church Histories of Sulpicius, Rufinus, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, 
Gelasius, the Vita Constantini of Eusebius, the Panarion of Epiphanius, and the 
Codex Theodosianus ed. Haenel; on the other side, the fragments of the Church 
History of Philostorgjius ; of the secular historians, Ammian in particular. For the 
proceedings of the Councils see Mansi Collect. Cone. v. II. and III. ; Hefele, Con- 
ciliengesch. 2nd ed. y. I. and II. ; Walch, Historie der Ketzereien v. II. and HI. ; 
Miinscher, Ueber den Sinn der nican. Glaubensformel, in Henke's Neues Magazin, 
VI.5 p. 334 f.; Caspari, Quellen zur Gesch. des Taufsymbols, 4 vols., 1866 ff . ; 
Hahn, Bibliothek der Symbole, 2nd ed. 1877; Hort, On the Constantinop. Creed and 
other Eastern Creeds of the fourth century, 1876 ; Swainson, The Nicene and Apostles' 
Creeds, 1875 j Bright, Notes on the Canons of the first four General Councils, 1882; 
my art. " Konstantinop. Symbol" in Herzog*s R.-Encykl., 2nd ed. Besides the 
historical works of Baronius, Tillemont, Basnage, Gibbon, Schrockh, de Broglie, 
Wietersheim, Richter, Kaufmann, " Hertzberg, Chastel, Schiller, Victor Schultze, and 
Boissier, above all, Ranke, (also Loning, Gesch. d. deutschen Kirchenrechts, vol. I.) 
and others, the references in Fabricius-Harless, the careful biographies of the 
Fathers of the fourth century by Bohringer, and the Histories of Dogma by Peta- 
vius, Schwane, Baur, Dorner (Entw. Gesch. d. L. v, d. Person Christi), Newman 
(Arians of the fourth century), Nitzsch, Schultz, and Thomasius may be consulted. 
On Lucian: see my article in Herzog's R.-Encyklop. v. VIII. 2, and in my Alt- 
christl. Lit Gesch. vol. I. On Arius : Maimbourg, Hist, del* Arianisme, 1673, Travasa, 
Storia della vita di Ario, 1746; Hassenkamp, Hist. Arianse controversiae, 1845; 
Revillout, De I'Arianisme des peuples germaniques, 1850 ; Staik, Versuch einer, 
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it to the plane of the eternal? These two questions necessarily 
arose out of the combination of the incarnation of the Logos 
and the deification of the human nature (See Vol. III., p. 289 ff.) 
Along with the questions, however, the answers too were given. 
But it was only after severe conflicts that these answers were 
able to establish themselves in the Church as dogmas. The 
reasons of the delay in their acceptance have been partly already 
indicated in Vol. III., pp. 167 ff. and will further appear in 
what follows. In the fourth century the first question was 
the dominant one in the Church, and in the succeeding cen- 
turies the second. We have to do with the first to begin with. 
It was finally answered at the so-called Second CEcumenical 
Council, 381, more properly in the year 383. The Council of 
Nicaea (325) and the death of Constantine (361) mark off the 
main stages in the controversy. 

I. FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE CONTROVERSY TO THE 

COUNCIL OF NICiEA. 

At the great Oriental Council which met at Antioch about 
the year 268, the Logos doctrine was definitely accepted, 

Gesch. des Arianism, 2 vols., 1783 f. ; KoUing, Gesch. der arianischeo Haresie, 2 
vols., 1874, 1883; Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism, 1882. On Athanasius: Mohler, 
Athan. d. Gr., 1827 ; Voigt, Die Lehre d. Athan., 1861 ; Cureton, The Festal 
Letters of Athan., 1848; Larsow, Die Festbriefe des hi. Athan., 1852; Sievers, 
Ztschr. f. d. hist. Theol., 1868, I. ; Fialon, St. Athanase, 1877 5 Atzberger, Die 
Logoslehre d. hi. Athan., 1880 (on this ThLZ., 1880, No. 8) Eichhorn, Athan.de 
vita ascetica, 1886. On Marcellus: Zahn, M. von Ancyra, 1867; Klose, Gesch. d. 
L. des Marcel and Photin, 1837. Reinkens, Hilarius, 1864; Kriiger, Lucifer, 1886, 
and in the Ztschr. f. wiss. Theol., 1888, p. 434 ff. ; Klose, Gesch. und Lehre des 
Eunomius, 1833 ; Rode, Gesch. der Reaction des Kaiser Julian, 1877 (^^so the 
works of Naville, Rendall and Mttcke) ; Ullmann, Gregor v. Naz., 2nd ed. 1867 ; 
Draseke, Quaest. Nazianz. Specimen, 1876; Rupp, Gregor v. Nyssa, 1834; Klose, 
Basilius, 1835; Fialon, St. Basile, 2nd edit. 1869; Rade, Damasus, 1882; Forster, 
Ambrosius, 1884; Zockler, Hieronymus, 1875; GuldenpenniDg and Ifland, Theo- 
dosius d. Gr., 1878; Langen, Gesch. d. roni. Kirche, I. 1881. In addition the 
articles on the subject in Herzog's R.-Encykl. (particularly those by MoUer) and 
in the Diet, of Christ. Biography, and very specially the article Eusebius by Light- 
foot. The most thorough recent investigation of the subject is that by Gwatkin 
above mentioned. The accounts of the doctrines of Arius and Athanasius in 
Bohringer are thoroughly good and well-nigh exhaustive. The literary and critical 
studies of the Benedictines, in their editions, and those of Tillemont form the basis 
of the more recent works also, and so far they have not been, surpassed. 
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Avhile the "Homoousios" on the other hand was rejected.^ 
The most learned man whom the. East at that time possessed, 
Lucian (of Samosata?) took up the work of the excommunicated 
metropolitan, Paul of Samosata. First educated at the school 
of Edessa, where since the days of Bardesanes a free and 
original spirit had prevailed, then a follower of Paul, he got 
from the latter his dislike to the theology of "the ancient 
teachers", and with this he united the critical study of the 
Bible, a subject in which he became a master. He founded 
in Antioch an exegetical-theological school which, during the 
time of the three episcopates of Domnus, Timaus and Cyril, 
Avas not in communion with the Church there, but which after- 
wards, shortly before the martyrdom of Lucian, made its peace 
with the Church. 

This school is the nursery of the Arian doctrine, and Lucian, 
its head, is the Arius before Arius. Lucian started from the 
Christology of Paul, but, following the tendency of the time, 
and perhaps also because he was convinced on exegetical 
grounds, he united it with the Logos Christology, and so 
created a fixed form of doctrine. " It is probable that it was 
only gradually he allowed the Logos doctrine to have stronger 
influence on the Adoptian form. This explains why it was not 
till towards the end of his life that he was able to bridge over 
his differences with the Church. He was revered by his pupils 
both as the teacher par excellence, and in his character as 
ascetic; his martyrdom, which occurred in the year 311 or 312, 
increased his reputation. The remembrance of having sat at 
the feet of Lucian was a firm bond of union amongst his 
pupils. After the time of persecution they received influential 
ecclesiastical posts. ' There was no longer anything to recall 

* See Vol. iii., pp. 40, 45. 

2 It is extremely probable that Lucian's study of Origen too had convinced him 
•of the correctness of the Logos doctrine. We have to regard his doctrine as a 
combination of the doctrines of Paul and Origen. Lucian and Origen are classed 
together by Epiph., H. 76, 3, as teachers of the Arians. 

3 Amongst Lucian*s pupils were Arius, Eusebius of Nicomedia, Menophantus of 
Ephesus, Theognis of Nicaea, Maris of Chalcedon, Athanasius of Anazarbus (?), 
the sophist Asterius, and Leontius, afterwards bishop of Antioch, and others. In Syria 
the pupils of Dorotheus — namely, Eusebius of Csesarea and Paulinus of Tyre were 
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the fact that their master had formerly been outside of the 
Church. These pupils as a body afterwards came into conflict 
more or less strongly with the Alexandrian theology. So far 
as we know, no single one of them was distinguished as a 
religious character; but .they knew what they wanted; they 
were absolutely convinced of the truth of their school-doctrine, 
which had reason and Scripture on its side. This is what 
characterises the school. At a time when the Church doctrine 
was in the direst confusion, and was threatening to disappear, 
and when the union of tradition, Scripture, and philosophical 
speculation in the form of dogma had been already called for, 
but had not yet been accomplished, this school was conscious 
of possessing an established system of doctrine which at the 
same time permitted freedom. This was its strength. ^ 

The accounts of Lucian's Christology which have been handed 
down are meagre enough, still they give us a sufficiently clear 
picture of his views. God is One; there is nothing equal to 
Him; for everything besides Him is created. He has created 

supporters of Arius, as were also many of Origen's admirers. As regards the other 
partisans of Arius who are known to us by name, we do not know whether they 
were pupils of Lucian or not. Egypt and Libya are represented by Theonas of 
Marmarica, Secundus of Ptolemais and the presbyter Georgius of Alexandria, and 
further, according to Philostorgius, by Daches of Berenice, Secundus of Tauchira, 
Sentianus of Boraum, Zopyrus of Barka and Meletius of Lykopolis. In other provinces 
we have Petrophilus of Scythopolis, Narcissus of Neronias, Theodotus of Laodicea, 
Gregorius of Berytus and Aetius of Lydda. Philostorgius further mentions others, 
but he also reckons as belonging to his party those old bishops who did not live 
to see the outbreak of the controversy and who accordingly have been claimed by 
the orthodox side as well; see Gwatkin 1. c, p. 31. For other names of presbyters 
and deacons at Alexandria who held Arian views, see the letters of Alexander in 
Theodoret, I. 4, and Socrates, I. 6. 

1 These pupils of Lucian must have displayed all the self-consciousness, the 
assurance, and the arrogance of a youthful exclusive school (Ix t^c «wt^c ^ijAjfTJf- 
p/ow ^peerpixii says Epiphanius in one place, H. 69, 5), haughtily setting themselves 
far above the " ancients " and pitying their want of intelligence. Highly characteristic 
in this respect is the account of Alexander, their opponent, after making all 
allowance for the malevolent element in it; see very specially the following 
passage, Theodoret, H. E.'1. 4) : o7 ov$i ruv ip;ij«/«v tiv^q a-vyapiveiv iuvroiQ a^iovo'tVy 
oh^l oJq Mj^^'C sic 7rui3uv ^fithi^crufiev St3cta'xu?\.otQ e^to'oVa'dxi civexovrocr oth.h'* ov$h 
r&v vCv TTccvrux^^ a-v^Ketrovpy&v rtvk g/$ fiirpov a-o<p/uQ ^yoVvrxr fidvot a-o<poi kcu 
&xTi)i(jLovtQ Kcci ^oyfidruv svperui ^iyovrsQ efvoct, xctt ctvTo7Q aiFOKSKah.vC^&ett fjLdvotQ, 
WfTtp qv$ivi r&v vfeo rdv ffA/ov iriptfi Tg<^wxgv gAflg/v sIq 'ivvotccv. One may further 
compare the introduction to the Thalia. 
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the Logos or Wisdom — who is to be distinguished from the 
inner divine Logos — out of the things that are not (f§ quk ovtoov), 
and sent him into the world. * This Logos has taken a human 
body though not a human soul, and accordingly all the feelings 
and spiritual struggles of Christ are to be attributed to the 
Logos. Christ has made known the Father to us, and by being 
man and by his death has given us an example of patience. 
This exhausts his work, by means of which — for so we may 
complete the thought — he, constantly progressing, has entered 
into perfect glory. It is the doctrine of Paul of Samosata, 
but instead of man it is a created heavenly being who here 
becomes "Lord". Lucian must have put all the emphasis 
on the "out of the things that are not" (i? ovk ovtoov) and 
on the "progress" (TrpoKOTii). The creaturehood of the Son, 
the denial of his co-eternity with the Father, and the unchange- 
ableness of the Son achieved by constant progress and constancy, 
constitute the main articles in the doctrine of Lucian and his 
school. Just because of this he refuses to recognise in the Son 
the perfectly equal image of the ousza or substance of the 
Father (Philost. II. 1 5). ' There can be no doubt as to the 

1 He is thus a created "God." 

2 For the proofs of what is here said regarding Lucian see my article " Lucian " 
in Herzog's R.-Encykl., 2nd ed. Vol. VIII. Here I give merely the following. For 
the close connection between Arius and Lucian we possess a series of witnesses. 
Alexander of Alex, says expressly in his letter to Alexander CTheodoret H. E. I. 4) 
that Arius started from Lucian. Arius himself in his letter to Eusebius of Nicomedia 
describes himself and his friend as SwAAot/x/av/c-TMC J Philostorgius enumerates the 
pupils of Lucian, whom he regards as the friends of Arius (II. 14), and lets us 
see (II. 3, 13 — 15 and III. 15) that at the beginning of the fifth century Lucian 
was still regarded as the patriarch and teacher of the Arians. Epiphanius (Haer. 
43. I) and Philostorgius (1. c.) inform us that Lucian was revered by the Arians 
as a martyr. Epiphanius and Marius Victorinus call the Arians "Lucianists" (see 
also Epiph. H. 76. 3). Sozomen relates that the Fathers of Arian or semi-Arian 
views assembled in Antioch in the year 341 accepted a confession of faith of 
Lucian's (III. 5). This confession is, it is true, given by Athanasius (de synodis 23), 
Socrates (II. 10) and Hilary (de synod. 29) without any statement as to its having 
originated with Lucian; but Sozomen informs us that a semi-Arian synod which 
met in Caria in 367 also recognised it as Lucianist (VI. 12). According to the 
author of the seven dialogues on the Trinity, who was probably Maximus Confessor, 
the Macedonians did the same (Dial. III. in Theodoreti Opp. V. 2, p. 991 sq., ed. 
Schultze and Noss). The semi- Arians also at the synod of Seleucia in 359 seem 
to have ascribed the Confession to Lucian (see Caspari, Alte und neue Quellen zur 
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philosophy to which Lucian adhered. He worked with the 
means supplied by the critical and dialectic philosophy of 
Aristotle, although indeed his conception of God was Platonic^ 
and though his Logos doctrine had nothing in common with 
the teaching of Aristotle. His opponents have expressly informed 
us that his pupils turned to account the Aristotelian philosophy. * 
If one recollects that in the third century the Theodotian-Adop- 
tian Christology was founded by the help of what was supplied 
by Aristotelianism, and that the Theodotians were also given 
to the critical study of the Bible, ^ the connection between 
Arianism and Adoptianism thus becomes clear. It is incorrect 
to trace the entire opposition between the Orthodox and the 
Arians to the opposition between Platonism and Aristotelianism ^ 
incorrect if for no ^ other reason because a strong Platonic 
element is contained in what they possess in common — namely, 
the doctrine of God and of the Logos ; but it is correct to say 
that the opposition cannot be understood if regard is not had 
to the different philosophical methods employed. ^ In Lucian s 
teaching Adoptianism is combined * with the doctrine of the 
Logos as a creature {zria-izx), and this form of doctrine is developed 
by the aid of the Aristotelian philosophy and based on the 

Gesch. d. Taufsymbols, p. 42 f., n. 18). Since Sozomea himself, however, questions 
the correctness of the view which attributes it to Lucian, and since, moreover, other 
reasons may be alleged against it, we ought with Caspari to regard the creed as- 
a redaction of a confession of Lucian's. This fact too shews what a high reputation 
the martyr had in those circles. That Lucian's school was pre-eminently an exegetical 
one is evident amongst other things from Lucian's well-known activity in textual 
criticism, as well as from Philostorg. (IIL 15). 

1 See on Arius, e.g,^ Epiphan. H. 69 c. 69, on Aetius, who was indirectly a pupil 
of Lucian (Philostorg. IIL 15), the numerous passages in the Cappadocians and 
Epiphanius H. 76 T. III., p. 251, ed. Oehler. Besides, in almost every sentence of 
what is left us of the writings of Aetius we see the Aristotelian. Philostorgius testifies 
to the fact that he specially occupied himself with Logic and Grammar; see above 
all, the little work of Aetius in 74 theses, which Epiphanius (H. 76) has preserved 
for us. In his application of Aristotelianism Aetius, however, went further than Ariusy 
as is peculiarly evident from the thesis of the knowableness of God. 

2 See Vol. III., p. 24. 

3 Correctly given in Baur, L. v. d. Dreieinigkeit I., p. 387 ff. — not at all clear 
in Domer op, cit, I., p. 859. 

* It is self-evident that this combination deprived Paul's system of doctrine of 
all the merit which it contained. 
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critical exegesis of the Bible. Aristotelian Rationalism dominated 
the school. The thought of an actual redemption was put in 
the background. The Christian interest in monotheism is 
exhausted by the statement that the predicate "underived" 
attaches to one single being only. This interest in the "un- 
begotten begetter", and also, what is closely connected with 
it, the ranging of all theological thoughts under the antithesis 
of first cause or God, and creation, are also Aristotelian. 
Theology here became a "Technology", that is, a doctrine of 
the unbegotten and the begotten ^ which was worked out in 
syllogisms and based on the sacred codex. 

A pupil of Lucian named Arius, perhaps a Lybian by birth, 
became when already well tip in years, first deacon in Alexan- 
dria, and afterwards presbyter in the church of Baukalis. The 
presbyters there at that period still possessed a more indepen- 
dent position than anywhere else. ^ Owing, however, to the 
influence of the martyr bishop Peter (+311) a tendency 
had gained ascendency in the episcopate in Alexandria, which 
led to Christian doctrine being sharply marked off from the 
teachings of Greek philosophy (fixd^if^XTX rijg *EAA>;i//xj?^ 
CptXoa-oCpix?) the presence of which had been observed in 
Origen, and in general shewed itself in a distrust of 

1 According to Theodoret (Haer. fab. IV. 3) it was Aethis himself who called 
theology 'technology." Perhaps the most characteristic example of how this technology 
treated purely religious language is to be found in the benediction with which- 
Aetius concluded one of his works (Epiphan. H, 76. T. III., p. 222, ed. Oehler).- 
^EppufiivovQ Kcci eppufjthccQ vf4,&Q 6 iov ccvToyevvijroQ 0£^c> ^ >iOii ti6vo^ a^vi^tvo^ @£dg: 
TpoffacfyopivQeU vvd roV ofjcoa-rahivrot; ^Itia-oC Xpia-rov^ vxovrtivrot; re «Aifd^$ xp^ 
Uiuvuv Kou '6vT0Q i^tiSwQ yevv^rvi^ vTroa-r^a-euQ, ^tocrtipija-st cbro rvi^ aa-e^e/u^y Iv- 
XptffT^ *lvia-oC r^ xvpita iifjcSiv^ J/' o5 TrScffU ^6%» rcjt TTotrpi xcci vvv Ksct otet kolV 
esQ rovQ cctSvocQ r&v cclavuv, 'A/ttjfv. This reminds us mutatis mutandis of the 
benediction of the modern rationalistic preacher, "-'The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the great teacher and friend of men, be with you all." I am glad further 
to see that Rupp too (Gregor von Nyssa, p. 137) has connected the conception of 
ay$vviia'/cc^ as being a central one in Eunomius, with the rpuTov kivoVv olkivvitov 
of Aristotle. 

^ Spite, however, of what we know of the Meletian schism in Alexandria and 
of the temporary connection of Arius with it, (cf. also the schism of Colluthus) it 
is not very clear if the outbreak of the Arian controversy is connected with the 
opposition between episcopate and presbyterate (against Bohringer). The Alexandrian 
Presbyters were at that time actual Parochi. There are some obscure references in 
the letter of Alexander (Theodoret I. 4), see Gwatkin, p. 29. 
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"scientific" theology, while at the same time the thought 
of the distinction between the Logos and the Father* was 
given a secondary place. ' Arius nevertheless fearlessly advanced 
the views he had learned from Lucian. The description we 
get of him is that of a man of grave appearance and a strict 
ascetic, but at the same time affable and of a prepossessing 
character, though vain. He was highly respected in the city; 
the ascetics and the virgins were specially attached to him. 
His activity had been recognised also by the new bishop 
Alexander who l>egan his episcopate in 313. The outbreak of 
the controversy is wrapped in obscurity, owing to the fact 
that the accounts are mutually contradictory. According to the 
oldest testimony it was an opinion expressed by Arius when 
questioned by the bishop on a certain passage of Scripture, and 
to which he obstinately adhered, which really began the con- 
troversy, ^ possibly in the year 318. Since the persecution had 
ceased, the Christological question was the dominant one in the 
Alexandrian Church. Arius was not the first to raise it. On 
the contrary he was able later on to remind the bishop how 
the latter had often both in the Church and in the Council of 
Presbyters {iv (j^hyi rfj izKX}j(ri^ tcx) trvvs^pioi TrXsKTTXKig) refuted 
the Valentinian Christology, according to which the Son is an 
emanation, — the Manichaean, according to which the Son is a 
consubstantial part of the Father [(Ji^spoi; ofioov(riov rov Trxrpog), 
— the Sabellian, according to which the Godhead involves the 
identity of the Son and Father (vioTrdrccp), — that of Hieracas, 
according to which the Son is a torch lighted at the torch of 
the Father, that Son and Father are a bipartite light and so 
on, — and how he, Arius, had agreed with him. * It was only 
after considerable hesitation and perhaps vacillation too, that 

1 See Vol. III.5 p. 99 ff. 

2 See Constantine's letter in Euseb., Vita Constant. II. 69; the notices in the 
Church historians and in Epiphanius (H. 69. 4) can hardly be reconciled with h. 
Along with Constantine's statements the account of Socrates is specially worthy of 
consideration (I. 5). 

> Ep. Arii ad Alex, in Athanas. de synod. 16 and Epiphan. H. 69. 7. According 
to Philostorg. I. 3, the exertions of Arius had very specially contributed to bring 
about the election of Alexander as bishop, although he could then have become 
bishop himself. 
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Alexander resolved on the excommunication of Arius* It took 
place at a Synod held in 321 or 320 in presence of about 
one hundred Egyptian and Lybian bishops. Along with Arius 
some presbyters and deacons of Alexandria, as well as the 
Lybian bishops Theonas and Secundus, were deposed. This 
did not quieten Arius. He sought and forthwith found support 
amongst his old friends, and above all, got the help of Eusebius 
of Nicomedia. This student-friend had an old cause of quarrel 
with Alexander, ^ and, contrary to ecclesiastical law, had been 
transferred to Nicomedia by Berytus, the most influential bishop ' 
at the court of the Empress, a sister of Constantine. Arius, 
driven out of Alexandria **as an atheist", had written to him 
from Palestine. ^ He was able to appeal to a number of eastern 
bishops, and above all, to Eusebius of Caesarea; in fact he 
asserted that all the eastern bishops agreed with him and had 
on this account been put under the ban by Alexander (?). 
Eusebius of Nicomedia espoused the cause of Arius in the most 
energetic fashion in a large number of letters. ^ Alexander on 
his part also looked about for allies. He wrote numerous letters 
to the bishops, two of which have been preserved — namely, the 
Encyclica, i,e,^ the official report of what had occurred, ' and 
the epistle to Alexander, Bishop of Constantinople. (?) • In the 

^ Ep. Alexandri in Socr. I. 6 on Eusebius. Tifv t«A«/ y'k^ uvroV xuk6voiocv Ttjv 
XP^via fftuxKi^eiffav vVv hk rovruv (by letters) uvccvsua-ctt ^ov?\.6iJLSvoQy a-x^f^otr^srctt 
likv UQ uTrip rovrwv yp&^wv 'ipycfi ^^ ^sixwa-tv, &ff Urt vT^p ictvroV a"prov$^^wv 
toVto 7rots7. His lust of power is characterised by Alexander in the words (I4 c.) 

2 He is supposed to have been related to the Emperor. According to a letter 
of Constantine's of a later date (in Theodoret. H. E. I. 19) he remained faithful 
to I.icinius and had before the catastrophe worked against Constantine. 

8 Theodoret H. E. I. 5, Epiph. H. 69 6. 

* See the letter to Paulinus of Tyre— which is put later by some — in Theodoret, 
H. E. I. 6. In this letter Eusebius praises the zeal of the Church historian Eusebius 
in the matter and blames Paulinus for his silence. He too ought to come to the 
help of Arius by giving a written opinion based on the theology of the Bible. 
There is a fragment of a letter of Eusebius to Arius in Athanasius, de synod. 17, 
where there are also other letters of the friends of Arius. 

6 See Socrat. H. E. I. 6 and Athanas., Opp. I., p. 313 sq. (ed. Paris, 1689, 
p. 397 sq.). 

« Theodoret, H. E. I. 4. The address is probably incorrect ; the letter is written 
to several persons. 
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latter letter, which is written in a very hostile tone, Alexander 
sought to check the powerful propaganda of Arianism. He 
appealed to the bishops of the whole of Egypt and the Thebaid 
and further to the Lybian, Pentapolitan, Syrian, Lycio-Pam- 
phylian, Asiatic, Cappadocian, and other bishops. Arius betook 
himself to Nicomedia and from there addressed a conciliatory 
epistle to the Alexandrian bishop which we still possess. ^ He 
also composed at that time his ** Thalia," of whose contents which 
were partly in prose and partly in verse, we cannot form any 
very correct idea from the few fragments handed down to us 
by Athanasius. His supporters thought a great deal of this 
work while his opponents condemned it as profane, feeble, and 
affected. ^ A Bithynian Synod under the leadership of Eusebius 
decided for Arius, ' and Eusebius of Caesarea entered into 
communication with Alexander of Alexandria in the character 
of mediator, in order to induce him to take a more favourable 
view of the doctrine of the excommunicated presbyter.* It 
may have been,, more than anything else, the political state of 
things which allowed Arius to find his way back once more 
to Alexandria. Under the patronage of some distinguished 
bishops with whom he had entered into correspondence, but 
who were not able to bring about any amicable arrangement 
with Alexander, Arius resumed his work in the city. * In the 
autumn of 323 Constantine, after his victory over Licinius, be- 
came sole ruler in the Roman Empire. The controversy had 
already begun to rage in all the coast-provinces of the East. 
Not only did the bishops contend with each other, but the 
common people too began to take sides, arid the dispute was 
carried on in such a base manner that the Jews scoffed at the 

* See note 3, p. 8. 

2 On the Thalia see Athan., Orat. c. Arian I. 2 — 10; de synod. 15. Philostor- 
gius II. 2 tells us that Arius put his doctrine also into songs for sailors, millers, 
and travellers etc., in order thus to bring it to the notice of the lower classes. 
Athanasius also mentions songs. We can see from this that Arius made no distinc- 
tion between faith and philosophical theology. He followed the tendency of the 
time. His opponents are for him "heretics." 

3 Sozom. I. 15. 

•* The letter is in the Acts of the Second Nicene Council, Mansi XIII., p. 315. 

* Sozom. I. 15. 
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thing in the theatres, and turned the most sacred parts of the 
doctrine of the Church into ridicule. * Constantine forthwith inter- 
fered. The very full letter which he sent to Alexander and 
Arius, - in 323 — 24, is one of the most important monuments of 
his religious policy. The controversy is described as an idle 
wrangle over incomprehensible things, since the opponents are, 
he says, at one as regards the main point. ^ But the letter had no 
effect, nor was the court-bishop, Hosius of Cordova, who brought 
it, and who as an Occidental appeared to be committed to neither 
side, able to effect a reconciliation between the parties. In all 
probability, however, Hosius had already come to an under- 
standing * in Alexandria with Alexander, and the latter shortly 

^ Euseb., Vita Const. II. 61 ; Socrates I. 7 ; Theodoret I. 6 ; the discord extended 
even into families. 

2 Vita Const. II. 64—70. 

3 Constantine wrote the letter not as a theologian, but as Emperor, which ought 
in fairness to be reckoned to his credit. The introduction is very skilfully worded : 
the Emperor trusted that he would be able with the help of the Eastern bishops 
to compose the Donatist schism, and now he sees the East torn by a far more 
destructive schism. He offers his services as mediator and accordingly takes up an 
absolutely impartial position. " Alexander should not have asked the questions and 
Arius should not have answered them ; for such questions lie outside the " Law " ; 
and above all, care ought to have been taken not to bring them to the notice of 
the people. The opponents, who at bottom presumably, had the same convictions, 
ought to come to an agreement and compose their differences ; this is what is done 
in the schools of philosophy; those who attend them dispute, but they afterwards 
formulate terms of agreement upon a common basis. It is only the common people 
and ignorant boys who quarrel about trifles." The close of the letter expresses the 
very great anxiety felt by the Emperor lest the grand work of restoring peace and 
unity entrusted to him by Providence should be hindered. He accordingly most 
earnestly urges peace, even if they cannot actually agree. /« necessariis unites^ in 
dubiis libertas and — reserve, is thus the watchword of the Emperor; in faith in 
Providence and in the conception of the Supreme Being they are certainly one: 
for the upholder of all has given to all a common light; differences of opinion 
on separate points are unavoidable and are perfectly legitimate when there is 
radical unity in dogma. "Restore to me my peaceful days and my undisturbed 
nights and do not allow me to spend what remains of my life in joylessness." 
The close is once more very effective : he had already started, he says, for Alexandria, 
but had turned back when he heard of the split; the combatants may make it 
possible for him to come by becoming reconciled. This letter can hardly have 
been written under the influence of Eusebius of Nicomedia; still Nicomedia had 
already before this been the starting-point of a movement for bringing about 
union, as the conciliatory epistle of Arius and the pacific letter of his friends prove. 

4 If according to Socrat. III. 7, he at this time agitated in Alexandria the 
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after took a journey to Nicomedia, thoroughly completed the 
understanding, talked over some other bishops there, and so 
prepared the way for the decision of the Council of Nicaea. * 
The Emperor was won over by Hosius after he perceived the 
fruitlessness of his union-policy. ' He now summoned a General 
Council to meet at Nicaea, apparently on the advice of Hosius, * 
and the latter had the main share also in determining the 
choice of the formula proposed. '* 

But before we take up the Council of Nicaea, we must get 
some idea of the doctrines of the contending parties. 

We still know what were the Christological formulae of Bishop 
Alexander which were attacked by Arius. * They were the 
words: 'Af/ iiog^ oie) y/oV, ci[^x ttxtvip^ (iyt^x moq^ (rvvvTrJipx^i o 
viOi; ocyevvviTcc^ ^ rcji iscp^ xsiysvviq^ ocyewiToysvviqy ovt'' iTtvoix, our* 

question about ovffiot aad v%6a'ruviQ^ it must have been in the western-orthodox 
sense. On the other hand, it is said (1. c.) that Hosius when in Alexandria 
endeavoured to refute the doctrine of Sabellius. He might thus, as a matter of 
fact, regard himself as a mediator, namely, between the Arian and Sabeliian 
doctrinal propositions; see on this below. It is probable that a Synod was held 
in Alexandria during his stay there. 

1 This, it is true, is the account only of Philostorgius (I. 7), but there is no 
reason for mistrusting him. 

2 In Egypt the tumults were so serious that even the image of the Emperor 
was attacked (Vita Const. III. 4). 

3 This is the account given by Sulpicius Severus, Chron. II. 40 ; " Nicaena synodus 
auctore Hosio confecta habebatur." 

4 Athan. hist. Arian. 42; oZtoq h jN/xa/ac 'xhrtv e^i&sro. On Hosius see the 
lengthy article in the Diet, of Christ. Biogr. The life of this important and influential 
bishop covers the century between the death of Origen and the birth of Augustine. 

* From the letter of Arius to Eusebius of Nicomedia. 

® Lightfoot (S. Ignatius Vol. II., p. 90 ff.) has published a learned discussion 
on uyevvfTOQ (underived) and iyivvijTOQ (unbegotten) in the Fathers up till Athana- 
sius. Ignatius (Eph. 7) called the Son as to His Godhead " iyivv^f toc." In the 
first decades of the Arian controversy no distinction was made between the words, 
z.g.j the difference in the writing of them was not taken account of, and this 
produced frightful confusion. Still Athanasius saw clearly from the first that though 
the conception of generation might hold good of the Son, that of becoming or 
derivation did not; s. de synod 3: rbv 'xairepot ii6vov Uvctpxov '6vtu kui ayewttrov 
ysyevv^Ksvou otve^UruQ KCtt Tr&a-tv SixuruP^^^rM^ di^otiiiv rdv dl udv ytytwyja-Qctt 
TTpo otl&vwv Kcci fJtiiKSTt Sfjtotwi Ttji 'xotTfil uyiwiiTOv stvcu KM ewTov^ «AA' cipx^f^ 
*i%£/v Tov ysyvfja-avTot Trccrspcc. Spite of this he could say (1. c. c. 46) : toCto to 
'6voiiot — scil. uysvvvfTOQy as if it were identical in form with oiyiv^roQ^-lioi(popot'ixsi 
rit ff\niaiv6ii.eva. kou 0/ /uev, rd *6v filv fivirt ^l ygvvijQsvy f^^Ts li^,coQ 'ixov tov ciiriov^ 
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drofAcp Tiv) TTpoiysi 6eog rov vtov^ xe) 6s6g^ xh vUg^ e^ xirov tov 
deov vlog; always God, always Son, at the same time Father, 
at the same time Son, the Son exists unbegotten with the 
Father, everlasting, uncreated, neither in conception nor in any 
smallest point does God excel the Son, always God, always 
Son, from God Himself the Son, 

pjyovvtv iysvviiTov, ci it rd Uktio'TOv\ see also the tiresome distinctions in the 
work "de decret. synod. Nic." 28 sq. The distinction in fact between y«vv«v,y /y- 
vto-doi, Kxl^tiv was not yet itself a definite one. At a later period there was no 
hesitation in asserting that the Son both as God and as Man is ytwifrSQ ; s. Joh. 
Damasc. I, 8 : XP^ 7^P siisvxt, Hri rd oiyiv^rov^ itk roG iv^Q v yp»^6ix,tvoVt ro 
^xr/o'Tov \i rb fiij yev6fJL8vov ff^iiaivtt^ rd H &yevv^rov^ itk r&v ivo v ypec^dfJLSvov, 
ifj^o7 rd fiif ytvvyiHv. From this he infers that the Father only is iyswiiroQ, while 
the Son as God is ytvvyirS^ and indeed ii6voc yivviirdi. One can see from the 
wonderful word of Alexander's, iyevfiroysviliQ^ what difficulties were created at first for 
the orthodox by the iysv[v]ifTO?. Athanasius would have preferred to banish entirely 
the fatal word and not to have used it even for the Father. That it, as is the case 
with Six.oovo'toQ also, was first used by the Gnostics and in fact by the Valentinians 
is evident from the striking passage in the letter of Ptolemaus to Flora c. 5, which 
has hitherto escaped the notice of those who have investigated the subject. Ptole- 
maus is there dealing with the only good primal God, the primal ground of all 
Being and all things, with the true demiurge and Satan. He writes amongst other 
things: xeu ^vreu {6 Imitovpyo^) filv Kxret^BitmpoQ roC rs^efov &soV^ aire dif x«/ 
ysw^rhi; S»v Koii ovk eiyhvyiTOQ — sJq ykp so-rtv ayivvijroi 6 frecriip, 1% oZ rot Trdvra . . . 
fitt^tnv H KXi KvpmrepoQ roV uvrtKgifJLivov yevvivBrxt xat iripxQ obaaQ re kxi 
(Pvo'tci)^ 7£<^t/x^C TTxpk Tjfv ixxripwv rovrav ovaixv . . . roG il TTxrpoi rcSv iS?<uv rou 
xyevvvirov — that is thus the characteristic! — m ovo'/x sa-riv i^&xpa-ix re kxi (p&i 
xvro6v, XTT^oVv rs km fAOvosii^i, ^ $i rovrov (scil. roH $iifJLiovpyoC)ova'/x itrrfjv fjLsv 
rivx ivvxfiiv Trpoyjyxyev, xvro^ $s roV KpetrrovdQ ha-nv sIk&v. fJLfi$e as rk vCvroCro 
Qopv^strcOy Qe^ovo'xv fjixQslv^ TrdSi X7rb (ii&q ^PX^^ '''^^ ^^^^ oVcyii re xxt dfJLO^oyov- 
fiivifQ vitiiv xxi TTSTria-reviJLeviiQy riiQ xyswi^rov xxt x(p6xprov Kxt xyx&ijQ^ a-vvio'rvia'xv 
Kxi xZrxt xi (pvasiQ, ^ rs rvJQ (pQopxQ kxi m ri/c f^io-dniroQ, ivofioovo'tot xZrxi KX&sa-- 
rdSo'xty roV xyx&oV (pva-lv ^x^^'''^^ '''^ HfJLOtx ixvr^ xxt SfMOova-tx ysvv&v rs yxt Trpo- 
^spttv fjLxdfjcy ykp i%vi(; xxi rtjv rovrov xpx^v rs xxt ysw^a-tv. This is how Ptolemaus 
wrote c. 160. His words already contain the ecclesiastical terminology of the future ! 
We also already meet with the term ^^a-o^fx xw^rda-rxroQ** in a passage of his 
1. c, c. 1. Many passages prove, moreover, that not only the words employed later 
on, but also the ideas from which sprang the Church doctrine of the immanent 
Trinity in its subsequent form, were present in the writings of the Valentinians, 
as, ^.^., the following from Hipp. Philos. VI. 29 (Heracleon) : Hjv E^A«c ysvvtirbv 
ovisv, frxrfjp $1 ?v fjtdvoQ xyevvijroQ . . . stts) B^ ^v ySvifioi^ %io%sv avr^ Trori rb 
x^A^ta-rov xxt rs^sarxrovy S slxsv sv xvroa^ ysvytja-xi xx} Trpoxyxyslv (pt^ipmioi; 
ykp OVK ?v* 'Ayi^xif y^p, 4>j/^/v, SJv ifAoc, ^ ^^ xy^TTij ovx 'ia-rty iy^TTviy skv fJLfj J rb 
iyxTTUfjLSvov . . • rs?<st6rtpOi H 6 Trxnljpf Hrt Siysvv^roi tov fiSvoQ. In what follows 
the whole discussion is conditioned by the problem that the begotten iEons are 
in their nature indeed Sfioovvtoi with the Father, but that they are imperfect as 
ysvvfjroi and are inferior to the f^dvo^ xyivvviroQ» Here therefore the field for the 
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Alexander thus maintains the beginningless, eternal co-exist- 
ence of Father and Son : the Father is never to be thought of 
without the Son who springs from the Father. It is not im- 
probable that Alexander was led thus to give prominence to 
the one side of the Logos doctrine of Origen, owing to the 
influence of the theology of Irenaeus or Melito. * The doctrine 
which Arius opposed to this is above all dominated by the 
thought that God, the Only One, is alone eternal, and that 
besides Him there exists only what is created, and that this 
originates in His will, that accordingly the Son also is not 
eternal, but a creation of God out of the non-existent. ^ From 
this thesis there necessarily follows the rejection of, the predi- 
cate ofJi^oovtriog for the Son. Arius and his friends already before 
the Council of Nicaea give expression to it, incidentally indeed, 
but without ambiguity. ^ 

The doctrine of Arius is as follows : * 

Arian-Alhanasian controversy is already marked out. But it is to be noticed further 
that the three terms, fiovoysv^Q, TrpurdroKOQ, and etKcov contain and define the entire 
Valentinian Christology, which is of an extremely complicated character. (See Heinrici, 
die Valentin. Gnosis, p. 120). In the fourth century, however, they became the 
catchwords of the different Christologies. 

1 It is impossible to come to any certain decision on this point, so long as it 
is not proved that the pieces which are ascribed to Alexander are really his, and 
at the same time so long as it is uncertain if the sentences from them which also 
bear the names of Irenaeus and Melito really belong to these writers and have 
been made use of by Alexander. See on this question Cotterill, Modern Criticism and 
Clement's Epp. to the Virgins, 1884, on this ThLZ., 1884, p. 267 f ; Pitra, Ana- 
lecta Sacra T. IV. pp. 196 sq., 430 sq. On this Loofs, ThLZ. 1884, Col. 572 f., 
and very specially Kriiger, Ztschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1888, p. 434 ff. ; Melito of Sardes 
and Alex, of Alexandria. Socrates asserts (I. 5) that Arius believed that Alexander 
wished to introduce the doctrinal system of Sabellius. But the Christology of Ire- 
naeus has also been understood in a ''Sabellian" sense. The important address 
of Alexander on soul and body, in which he also treats of the Incarnation, is 
to be found in Migne T. 18. 

2 This was the original point of dispute. AwK6fii6»y writes Arius to Eusebius, 
Uti ^^7roix,ev, ^Apx^i^ '^X^* ^ ^''^?> ^ ^^ 0sdQ 'civccpx^i so-rt. At^ toCto hwKdfJLsQat ^»i 
hrt ^^TTOfJisv, 'El ovK '6vT(uv ha-Tiv. 

3 See the fragment from the Thalia in Athan. de synod. 15, the letter of 
Eusebius of Nicomedia to Paulinus, also that of Arius to Alexander. 

* The fragments of the Thalia and the two letters of Arius which have been 
preserved are amongst the most important sources: cf. also the confession of faith 
of Arius in Socr. I. 26 (Sozom. II. 27). Then we have the statements of his earliest 
opponents, very specially the tWo letters of Alexander and the verbal quotations 
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{a) God, the Only One, besides whom there is no other, is 
alone unbegotten, without beginning and eternal; He is in- 
-expressible, incomprehensible, and has absolutely no equal. 
These are the notes which express His peculiar nature. He 
has created all things out of His free will, and there exists 
nothing beside Him which He has not created. The expression 
"to beget'* is simply a synonym for "to create". If it were 
not, the pure simplicity and spirituality of God's nature would 
be destroyed. God can put forth nothing out of His own 
essence; nor can He communicate His essence to what is 
created, for this essence is essentially uncreated. He has 
accordingly not been Father always; for otherwise what is 
created would not be created, but eternal. * 

of the propositions of Arius in Athanasius ; see especially ep. ad episc. i^gypt 12 
and de sentent Dionys. 23, also the Orat. c. Ariao. In the third place, we can 
adduce the propositions laid down by the earliest Arians, or by the patrons of 
Arius. Opponents made little difference between them and Arius himself, and the 
actual facts shew that they were justified in so doing ; see the letter of Eusebius 
of Nicomedia to Paulinus and the fragments of Arian letters in Athanas. de synod. 
17, also the fragments from Asterius. Finally, we have to consider what the Church 
historians and Epiphanius have to tell us regarding the doctrinal propositions of 
Arius. There was no "evolution" of Arianism, we can only distinguish different 
varieties of it. Even Eunomius and Aetius did not ''develop" the doctrinal system, 
but only gave it a logically perfect form. Lucian had already completed the entire 
system, as is specially evident from the letter of Eusebius of Nicomedia to Paulinus; 
see also the introduction to the Thalia in Athan., Orat. c. Arian. I. 5, which, more- 
over, presents the character of Arius in an unfavourable light : Kxr'k •jeio'rty sx^SKrSiv 
0fo{7, o'VveriSv QtoC, 7r»t$av uytcov, ip6ordfx,wVt Uytov &goC TTveVfJLee ^a^dvrwv, rdis 
sifJLO^ov liywys V7rd r&v 9'0<pim jic«r«%^yr«y, uff-retcov, Qso^t^^KTwv^ xxri tt^vtcc o'0<piSv 
Tt' rovTuv x«t' '^x^oi ^Aflov kyu ^at/vuv 6yi,ol6%oii 6 Trsptx^vrdiy ^ ToAAi Trecdcbv 
3i^ Tiiv O«o{7 iS^eeVy V7r6 rs 0soC f^x^cDv vo^icev xxi yv&a-iv syeH %yvtov, 

1 In the doctrine of God as held by Arius and his friends two main ideas appear 
all through as those upon which everything depends: (i) that God alone is uyiv- 
vifTOC; (2) that all else has been created out of nothing by God*s free will. In 
accordance with this they get rid of everything designated as 9rpo|3oA^ iygwjjroc, 
ipvyviy ySvvfifJLCiy f-h^i Sfioovo'toVy l| ivoppoluQ riji ovo'/xQy fiovht; 7r^eeTvvQe7a'x, %v tiQ 
^60 itippfnUvevy etc.; even the old pictorial expressions "Light of Light", "Torch 
of Torch" are rejected, and they will have nothing to do with the transformation 
of an originally impersonal eternal essence or substance in God into a personally 
subsisting essentiality; see the epp. Arii ad Euseb. et Alexand. E/ W; *E* 
yuffrpd^^ xat t6' 'Ex Trxrpb^ s^i^^Qov xa/ ijfxM, uq iiipo^ roV SfAoovff-tou xxi uq 
^pe^oAii vttS rtvwv vourxty a-vv&sroQ ^a-rxi 6 vxrvip xxt hxtptro^ xxi TptTrbi 
xxt v&fix . . . xx) rk &x6^ov^» o-ufixn v^a-xoov 6 ia-ufixroQ &t6Qi It was 
Eusebius Nic. specially in his letter to Paulinus, who developed the thought 
that " to beget " is equal to " to create " and he, for the rest, allows that if 
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{6) Wisdom and Logos dwell within this God as the powers 
(not persons) which are coincident with His substance, and are 
by their very nature inseparable from it; there are besides 
many created powers. ' 

[6) Before the world existed, God of His free will created an 
independent substance or hypostasis [oMol^ uTrotrratTK;) as the 
instrument by means of which all other creatures were to be 
created, since without it the creatures would not have been 
able to endure the contact of the Godhead. This Being is 
termed in Scripture Wisdom, also Son, Image, Word; this 
Wisdom, which, compared with the inner divine Wisdom, is 
called Wisdom only in a loose sense, has like all creatures 
been created out of nothing. It originates in God only in so 
far as it has been created by God ; it is in no sense of the 
substance or essence of God. It has had a beginning; it 
accordingly did not always exist, there was a time in which it 
was not. That the Scriptures use the word "begotten" of this 
Substance does not imply that this is peculiar to it any more 
than is the predicate "Son*'; for the other creatures are like- 
wise described here and there as "begotten," and men are 
called "sons of God". ^ 

the Son were begotten out of the substance of the Father the predicate uyivv^ro^ 
would attach to Him, and He would possess the rotvr6rm rvii ^vo-scoq with the 
Father. In laying down their doctrine of God, Arius and his friends express them- 
selves with a certain amount of fervour. One can see that they have a genuine 
concern to defend monotheism. At the same time they are as much interested in 
the negative predicates of the Godhead as the most convinced Neo-platonists. On 
x«Tjfp see the Thalia in Athan., Orat. I. c. Arian c. 5 : ovk isi 6 Oeo? Tcxrvip ^v, 
iAA' ?v Hre 6 ©gB? ft^vo; ^v kx) oVttu TreerHip ?v, Va-rspov H eTTtysyove votrvip. 

1 Thalia 1. c. : ^60 a-ocpiec^ etvou, fiiotv ijlIv r^v l^iotv xcci 0-t/yt/x^pp;ot/0-«y r£3 &s&y 
rov $i vfbv sv reevTi/i r^ a'0<pioL yeyevvivQott xxi rxvrvii fierixovrx d)vofJL^a'6xt fi6vov 
a'o(Pixv xxt ^6yov' ^ vocpix ykp rjj a-ocpix vTr^p^s 0-0(^00 ®€oV Qs^^ijO'St. O^ru xxt ^6yov 
'irepov stvat ^sysi Trxpk rov viov sv rtlt ©e^ xxt rovrov fjLsrsxovrx rov viov iivotiAa-^xf 
TT^Mv xxrk x^P*^ h6yov xxi vi6v . . . IIo^Xxi $vv^fieiQ eia-t, xxt m f^^v fiix roG OsoV 
ha-rtv tiix ^va-st xxt x^thoit 6 $s Xpta-r^Q Trd^tv oux %vrtv ^Ai/div^ ivvxfJLtQ roVOsoC^ 
^AA^ fjitx rS3v ^eyofiivtov ^vv&yi,ttov sa-rt xxt xvrdQ, 3jv fifx xxt ^ ^xpU fcxi ^ 
x^fJLTfi x.r.A. 

' See the foregoing note and Thalia 1. c. : ovx &st ?v 6 vidQ, Tr^vruv yitp ysvo- 
pLsvuv l| ovx '6vra)v xxt Tr^vrwv '6vruv xrta-fi^rtov xx} fFottifi^ruv yevofMsvuv, xxt 
xvr^Q 6 roG @goC ^,6yoi i% ovx '6vrcov yeyovsy xxt vjv Tron Hre ovx ^v, xxi ovx ^v 
9rp/v yiv^rxty iAA' xpx>iv roG xrl^sa-dxt *ia'x^ ^oit xvrbi. . . ''Hv fjidvo^ 6 ®ghf xxt 
oijVM Jjv 6 ?<6yoi xxt tf vo^ix^ itrx Qs^^vjO'tQ ^fiSiQ ^mitovpy^vxt^ r6re $ii ^tToiifxtv 
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{d) As regards his Substance, the **Son" is consequently an 
unrelated and independent being totally separated from, and 
different from, the substance or nature of the Father. He has 
neither one and the same substance together with the Father, 
nor a nature and constitution similar to that of the Father. If 
he had, then there would be two Gods. On the contrary, like 
all rational creatures he has a free will and is capable of change. 
He might consequently have been good or bad; but he made 
up his mind to follow the good, and continued in the good 
without vacillation. Thus he has by means of his own will 
come to be unchangeable. * 

'iva rtyk kou ijvdf^ua-sv eclrbv ^6yoy kou o-o^iccv xat vt6v, 7v» fifJtSQ $t* cevroC Btifjitovp- 
yvja-y. Ep. Arii ad Euseb. : Upiv yev^^ ^roi ktio-^ ^rot dpta-^y if Qsf^gXtwQ^t ovk 
3Jv, ^yivifToc 7^P ovx ?v. Since the Son is neither a part of the Father nor l| 
vTTOKSifJLSvov TtvS^y he must be s| ovk '6vrwv ; Qs^yj/xxTt kou |3ot/A^ vvia-rvi Trpo xP^vuv 
■Kxt Trpb ociuvuv 6 vidQ. Ep. Arii ad Alex : . . . y^vv^ff-tfvra vihv i^ovoyev^ Trph XP^^^^ 
xiavavy ^/' oZ KXt rovQ ecmvxQ Kxi rit H^x TceTeoi^KS . . . KTta-fx,» roV ®eoV ri^etov , . . 
Qs/^fjfjLxrt rov ®soV yrpb p^p^vwv kxi Trpo xtmuv Krta-QevrXy KXt rh ^ifv km rd slvxt 
vpxph rov TTXTpOQ «/Ajf4>^T« KXt T^c ^d^XQ a'vvvTToo'T^a'xvro^ xvrlp roV TrxrpiiQ. Ov 
yxp 6 TTXTfip ^ovQ xvrta 'TFikvrtav rifv K^,iipovofjL/xv ea-repfia'gv ixvrhv &v &yevvviTto(i 
V;^g/ Iv ixvrSi. "J^^yvi yhp ea-rt x4vt«v, iJ^re rptti; sta-tv vTroa-r^a-stQ . . . *0 vio^ 
xxp6vto(i yevvfidsiQ ovk ^v Trpb roO yevvijQiivxt ovB^ yxp ha-rtv if^toQ ^ a-vvxi^tOQ ^ 
a-vvxyevfiroQ ria Trxrpi ovH Ufix rtji Trxrpi rb stvxt 'ix^* • • • 'ApAji/ xvrov sa-rtv 6 
€)£^9, &PX^^ y^P otvrov UQ ®eb(; xvrov Kxt Trpb xi/rov iiv. Ep. Euseb. ad Paulin. : 
Krta-rbv slvxt Kxt QsfjLS^tcorbv KXt ysvvjrbv rf, ovo'tx, according to Proverbs 8 : . . . 
OvBSv sa-rtv sk r^Q ova-txQ roV QsoV, Tr^vrx $^ ^ov/^iifjLxrt xvroC ysv6fjLSvx, Ep. 
Euseb. Nic. ad Arium. : to TrsTrotfifjLsvov ovk SJv Trptv ysvMxtt rb ysv6fisvov $s 4p%jfv 
■ix^i fo^ ilvxt. Athan. Nazarb., ep. ad. Alex. : " Why do you blame the Arians 
because they say that the Son Krta-fJLx TrsTrotvirxt s% ovk 'Svruv KXt Vv r&v v^vruv 
sa-rtv} We are to understand by the hundred sheep of the parable all created 
beings, and thus the Son too is included." Georg. Laod. ep. ad. Alex. : ^' Don't 
blame the Arians because they say ^v yrors Hrs ovk ^v 6 vtbQ roO &soG^ Isaiah too 
-came later than his father." Georg. Laod. ep. ad. Arianos. " Don't be afraid to allow 
that the Son is /rom the Father ; for the Apostle says that all things are from 
God, although it is certain that all things are «S ovx '<$vt«v." Thalia (de synod. 15): 
i§ f^6vxq ^v. If $vxQ $i OVK ^v vptv vTT^p^st. Arius for the rest seems to have considered 
the creation of this " Son " as simply a necessity, because God cou/d not create 
directly, but required an intermediate power. 

1 Ep. Euseb. ad Paulin. : *'Ev rb xysvtirov, iv $^ rb t/x' xvroV x^yiQ&Q kx) ovk 
■SK rifs ova-fx^ xvrov ysyovSq^ KX^Shov r^Q ^va-suQ ri^Q xysvi^rov (/.ij fisrixov^ «AA^ 
■ytyovbq 6Koxsp^^ 'irspov r^ (pva-st k. r^ Bvv^fjLSt. The rxvrdniQ rtJQ (pva-suQ is 
rejected. Ep. Arii ad Alex. : vlbv vTrovrvivxvrx i$ta &e^yifjLxrt xrpsTrrov kxi xvx^- 
?ioioirov. Who says, therefore, that the Son is in everything like the Father in- 
troduces two ** ayevvjfTO/." Thalia : rji fikv (^va-et ioa-Trep v^vrsQ oVru B^ xvrbQ 6 /.dyoQ 
ia-rt rpsTrdQy r^ $i t$i(a xhrs^ova-iea, 'iu^ ^ov^srxt, fJLSvst kx?^6^' 'drs fisv rot ds^st 

2 
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{e) Since the Son is, as regards his substance, unrelated to 
the Godhead, ^ he is not truly God, and accordingly has not 
by nature the divine attributes ; he is only the so-called Logos 
and Wisdom. As he is not eternal, neither is his knowledge 
in any sense perfect; he has no absolute knowledge of God, 
but only a relative knowledge, in fact he does not even know 
his own substance perfectly, accordingly he cannot claim equal 
honour with the Father. ^ 

{/) Still the Son is not a creature and a product like other 
creatures; he is the perfect creature, scrltrfjt^x rixsiov; by him 
everything has been created; he stands in a special relation 
to God, but this is solely conditioned by grace and adoption;. 

* 

the bestowal of grace on the other hand, is based on the stead- 
fast inclination of this free being to the good which was fore- 

i^varat rfiSTrsa-dcu nai ecvr^i &a"fFtp xat ilftelQ, rptTrri^i l&v ^vcttoQ ... As all things so far 
as their substance is concerned are unrelated to God and unlike Him, so too is the Logos 
i^Adrpiog K»t &v6fJLOto^ Kxrk ttAvtol ri/c toV TTxrpOQ ova-tai km Uidr^ro^. MefJLspta-fjLSVou 
r$ cp^a-tt Kxi &X€%6vuiiiv»t xai i'Tcto'Xotvto'tieveu xat ei?^^6Tpiot xctt ifisroxot sla-iv- 
«AA)fA«y «/ ohffiou roG Trarphq xat roG vtoG xeti roG dy/ov 7rvevfJi.ceT0(;\ they are- 
even dvdfJLOtot frdfJLTTocv tfAAif Awv tocIq re ova-ieuQ kou i6%eu(i 1^' 'dcTTstpov. rbv yoGv ^oyov 
cptia-iv eiQ 6fJLOi6rviret ^^|>fC xxl olviaQ uK?i,6rptov elveu vohvrs^wQ BKOtripuv roG re 
TTurpoq Kxi ToG »yhv Trvsvf^aroQ. 6 vfbq itypfifjLevoQ sa-rtv xecd^ ietvrlv xati iiyi,iTOXoe^ 
Kotrk Trdvrot roG fFotrphq, Thalia (de Synod. 15): "App^iTOQ ®8bq la-ov ou$mfjLOtov ovx 
6ti6^o%ov '4x^*- ^ ^^^i 'iitov oviev %x^^ ''"^^ ®eoG kccQ^ vTrda-reca-iv i$i6rviroQ ov$i yccp 
sa-Tiv la-OQ ^AA' ov$s 6fJLOovvioq ccvr^. The Triad is not of dfjLOtaiQ i^etiQ : uvsTcifitxTx 
ieturxtQ sta-iv ui vvoa-rda-tiQ aur&v^ fJLta r^(; fJLt&Q sv^o^drspa ^S^euq 1%'* icTrttpov. Zsvoq 
ToG vioG Kur^ ova-tuv 6 Troer^p^ Hrt Uvocpxoi vTrdpxsi. According to the letter of 
Eusebius to Paulinus it looks as if Eusebius held the unchangeableness of the 
Son to belong to his substance ; he probably, however, only means that it had come 
to be his substance. At a later date many Arians must have attributed to the Son 
an original unchangeableness as a gift of the Father, for Philostorgius mentions 
as a peculiarity of the Arian bishop Theodosius that he taught (VIII. 3) : 6 Xpta-roQ 
rpsTTTOi filv ry ye ^va-et ry olxei^. 

1 Because of this sundering of the Father and the Son the Arians at a later date 
are also called " Diatomites " (Joh. Damasc. in Cotellier, Eccl. Gr. monum. I., p. 298).- 

2 Thalia (Orat. c. Arian I. 6) : ov^l &ebi ci^,yidiv6Q ea-rtv 6 ?^6yoq. He is only 
called God, but he is not truly God, kcc) t£3 vttjt 6 Tocriip ddpxroQ vTr^px^t acct oVre 
6pSv oVrt ytyvaa-xety re^efuq xeci dxpt^iSQ 3vv»rxi 6 ^6yoQ rov iuvroG vurepXy «AA^ 
Kxi S yiymo'Ket xeti 'i ^^ivet ivecAdyuQ toIq t$tot<; fierpoti; o7$e Koi |3A6X£/, loa"7rep xxl 
^f^-eli ytyvua-KOfJLev xarx r^v i$ixv ivvxiitv. *0 vioq t^v exvroG ova-txv ovx oI$e. 
Euseb. Cses. ep. ad Euphrat. : Xpta-roQ ovx 'ivrtv x^vi6tvbQ &t6q. The conviction 
that the Son is not truly God, and that all lofty predicates attach to him only in 
a nuncupative sense, that he does not know the Father, is very strongly expressed 
in the fragment of the Thalia de synod. 15. 
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seen by God. Through God's bestowal of grace and by his 
own steady progress he has become God, so that we may now 
call him "only- begotten God", "strong God" and so on. ^ 

(£-) All that Scripture and tradition assert in reference to the 
incarnation and the humanity of this being holds good; he 
truly took a human body (cru^ux x\pvxoy)'y the feelings shewn 
by the historical Christ teach us that the Logos to whom they 
attach — for Christ had not a human soul — is a being capable 
of suffering, not an absolutely perfect being, but one who 
attains by effort absolute perfection. * 

{A) Amongst the number of created powers (^vvxfjt^sig) the Holy 
Ghost is to be placed beside the Son as a second, independent 
Substance or Hypostasis, {oOa-ix, v7ro(rTx<nc;); for the Christian 
believes in three separate and different substances or persons, 
{oCf^ixi, vTToo'TXfrsig) \ Father, Son and Spirit. Arius apparently, 
like his followers, considered the Spirit as a being created by 
the Son and subordinate to him.' 

1 Arii Ep. ad Euseb. : ^Ajfpjfc 0f$c fiovoyevijQt divx^^ofcoroQ (in virtue of his will). 
Aril ep. ad Alex. : vfbv fjLOvoyivyi . . . Krivyi,a roG &ioG rs^ttovy 4aa' oifx ^Q 'iv f&v 
KTtfffJidTaiv, ygvvfifix, «AA' ovx WC '<^v f^^ yswiffj^^ruv . . . Uarfip $ovq ecvrQ tt^vtuv 
T^v K^,fipovofJL/av ... *0 vtb^ (i6vof t/xd fjiSvov rov Trarp^Q vTrio'Tii. Thalia : rdv vtdv 
gv recvT^ Tp o'o(^i^ ysysi^tr^eu yeti Teevr*iQ fierixovra ^votidtv^eu /jlSvov ff-o(p/ecv Kcct 
?i6yov . . . A<^ ToVro Koci Trpoyiyveoa-xuv 6 0£dc 'ia-to'dai xee?iOv avrSvy Trpo^at^uv avr^ 
reeCrfiv r^v i6%»y $s$coksv^ )^y MpuTroQ K»t ex riji uptTfjQ 'io-xt f^trac rocGrct' iia-rs 
15 'ipytnv ccvroV, &v Trposyvu 6 OtS^y rotoCrov ecvrbv vGv yeyovsveu •KSToi^KS . . . Mf- 
roxi X^P^'^'Oi ^o"7rtp x»i of H^^ot tt^vts^ oVroo kou ctvrbQ Asyereu dvSfJLotrt ti6vov 
&s6q . . . Oedc 'ivsyxev sl^ vlbv i»vrlp rdv^s rtxvoTTotija'oci' 'i^tov ov^lv '^x^t roC &soO 
Ket&* vTrSa-Too'iy JhSrviro^ . . . The Son is Wisdom, Image, Reflection, Word ; God 
cannot produce a greater than He ; &soV Qs^.t^o-si 6 vfl^ ^^.Uoq xai Ba-oQ ivriv^ i% 
ihe xeti i(p^ oZ xui utto rdre sx roV &60C vTria-rii, la-xvpd^ 0soi iSv, but he extols 
the greater Father. Arius ap. Athan. Orat. I. c. Arian. 9: f^sroxv **' ocurhQ sdeo- 
TotfiQii. It is evident from Alexander's letter to Alexander that Arius strongly 
emphasised the TrpoxoTn/j^ the moral progress of the Son. 

* Owing to the general uncertainty regarding the extent of the " humanity " 
which prevailed at the beginning of the controversy, the latter assertion of the 
Arians was not so energetically combatted as the rest. That the limitation of the 
humanity ot Christ to a body originated with Lucian, is asserted by Epiph. Ancorat. 33. 

* In the writings of Arius ova-/* and vTrdo'raa'iQ are used as synonymous terms. 
The impersonal Spirit (Logos, Wisdom) indwelling in God the Father as Fower^ 
was naturally considered by the Arians to be higher than the Son. On this point they 
appeal like the old Roman Adoptianists to Matt. XII. 31 (see Vol. III., p. 20 if.). It 
is indeed not even certain whether Arius and the older Arians when they speak 
of a Trinity, always included the Holy Spirit. According to Athanasius de synod. 
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Alexander expressly notes that the Arians appeal to Scrip- 
ture in support of their doctrine, and Athanasius says that the 
Thalia contained passages of Scripture. ^ The passages so 
frequently cited later on by the Arians; Deut. VI. 4, XXXII. 
39; Prov. VIII. 22; Ps. XLV. 8; Mt. XII. 28; Mk. XIII. 32; 
Mt. XXVI. 41, XXVIII. 18; Lk. II. 52, XVIII. 19; John XI. 
34, XIV. 28, XVII. 3; Acts II. 36; I Cor. I. 24, XV. 28; 
Col. I. 15; Philipp. II. 6 f.; Hebr. I. 4, III. 2; John XII. 27, 
XIII. 21; Mt. XXVI, 39, XXVII. 46, etc., will thus already 
have been used by Arius himself. Arius was not a systema- 
tiser, nor were his friends systematisers either. In this respect 
their literary activity was limited to letters in which they stirred 
each other up, and which were soon put together in a collected 
form. The only one amongst them before Eunomius and Aetius 
who undertook to give a systematic defence of the doctrinal 
system, was the Sophist Asterius, called by Athanasius the 
advocate {(rvvriyopog) of the sects. He was a clever, clear-headed 
man, but he was quite unable to wipe out what was in every- 
body's eyes the blot on his character, his denial of the Faith 
during the time of persecution. " There were various shades of 

15, we may conclude that their Trinity consisted of the following hypostases : (i) 
God as primordial without the Son; (2) God as Father; (3) the Son. Still this is 
not certain. 

1 Orat. I. c. Arian. 8. 

2 On Asterius see Athan., Orat. c. Arian. I. 30 — 33 ; II. 37 ; III. 2, 60 ; de decret. 
syn. Nic. 8, 28 — 31; de synod. 18, 19, 47. Epiphan. H. 76, 3; Socrat. I. 36; 
Philostorg. II. 14, 15 ; Hieron. de vir. inl. 94. Marcellus of Ancyra wrote against 
the principal work of Asterius, see Zahn, p. 41 ff. Athanasius attacked a a-vvracy- 
IJL&rtov of his. One of the main theses of this book was that there are two xyevvirx. 
Asterius also discussed i Cor. I. 24, and indeed he took the correct view. His 
explanation too of the passage John XIV. lo, is worthy of note : ei/^jfAov Uri hot 
roVro /tpijKSv iacvrbv fJL^v sv r^ Trccrpty hv iotvr^ $1 tt^Mv rov 9r«Tcp«, sttsi fAvirs 
rov ^.dyov, '6v ^tel^vtpxsrOy ixvroV ^^a-tv stvxij «AA^ rov vxrpoi $s$WK6roi rijv $vvxfjLiv. 
Upon this passage Athanasius remarks (Orat. III. 2) that only a child could be 
pardoned such an explanation. It is a point of great importance that Asterius, like 
Paul of Samosata, reckoned the will as the highest thing. Accordingly, to create of 
His free will is more worthy of God too than to beget (1. c. III. 60). Athanasius 
says that Arius himself made use of the work of Asterius, and in this connection 
he gives us the important statement of Asterius (de decret. 8). that created things 
are not able t^c uxpoirov %s/poc To£f otyevvvirov epyeca-tccv fieca-rd^xt^ and that on 
account of this the creation of the Son as an intermediary was necessary. (See 
Orat. c. Arian II. 24.) 
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opinion amongst the followers and supporters of Arius. In Arian- 
ism in its more rigid form the tradition of Paul of Samosata 
and Lucian predominated, in its milder form the subordination 
doctrine of Origen. Both types were indeed at one as regards 
the form of doctrine, and the elements traceable to Origen 
won over all enlightened "Conservatives". We may count 
Asterius too amongst the latter, at all events the unbending 
Philostorgius was not at all pleased with him, and Asterius 
subsequently approached near to the Semiarians. 

Previous to the Council of Nicaea, the letters of the bishop 
Alexander are, for us at all events, the sole literary manifestos 
of the opposite party. The Encyklica already shews that the 
writer is fully conscious he has got to do with a heresy of the 
very worst type. The earlier heresies all pale before it; no 
other heretic has approached so near to being Antichrist. Arius 
and his friends are the enemies of God, murderers of the 
divinity of Christ, people like Judas. Alexander did not enter 
into theoretical and theological explanations. After giving a 
brief but complete and excellent account of the Logos doctrine 
of Arius, he sets in contrast with the statements contained in 
it, numerous passages from the Gospel of John and other quota- 
tions from Scripture. ^ The sole remarks of a positive kind he 
makes are that it belongs to the substance or essence of the 
Logos, that he perfectly knows the Father, and that the supposi- 
tion of a time in which the Logos was not, makes the Father 
xKoyoq y,x) citroCpog. The latter remark, which for that matter of 
it does not touch Arius, shews that Alexander included the 
Logos or Son in the substance of the Father as a necessary 
element. The second epistle goes much more into details, ' but 
it shews at the same time how little Alexander, in solving the 

1 John I. I, 13, 18, X. 15, 30, XIV. 9, io;Hebr.I.3,II. IO,X1^.8;Ps.XLV.2,' 
CX. 3 ; Mai. III. 6. The passages continued to be regarded by the orthodox as the 
most important. 

3 Theodoret I. 4. Exaggerations and calumnies of the worst kind are not wanting 
in this writing. The reproach, too, that the Arians acted like the Jews is already 
found here. Of more importance, however, is the assertion that the Arian christology 
gave countenance to the heathen ideas of Christ and that the Arians had also in 
view the approval of the heathen. Ebion, Artemas (see Athanas., de synod. 20) 
and Paul are designated their Fathers. 
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problem, was able definitely to oppose fixed and finished for- 
mulae to those of the Arians. The main positions of Arius are 
once more pertinently characterised and refuted. 

Alexander is conscious that he is contending for nothing less 
than the divinity of Christ, the universal Faith of the Church, 
when he refutes the statements that the Son is not eternal, that 
He was created out of the non-existent, that He is not by 
nature (Cpva-si) God, that He is capable of change, that He went 
through a moral development (TrposcoTni), that He is only Son 
by adoption, like the sons of God in general, and so on. ^ He 
not only adduces proofs from the Bible in large numbers, ^ he 
has unmistakably in his mind what is for him a central, religious 
thought. Christ must belong to God and not to the worlds be- 
cause all other creatures require such a being in order to attain 
to God and become the adopted sons of God. In order to make 
clear the possibility of such a being, Alexander uses by preference 
for the Son the expression which had been already preferred 
by Origen — **the perfect image," "the perfect reflection.** But 
even this expression does not suffice him ; it gains deeper meaning 
by the thought that the Son as the image of the Father at the 
same time first clearly expresses the peculiar character of the 
Father. In the Wisdom, the Logos, the Power, the " Son is made 
known and the Father is characterised. To say that the reflection 
of the divine glory does not exist is to do away also with the 
archetypal light of which it is the reflection ; if there exists no 
impress or pattern of the substance of God, then he too is done 
away with who is wholly characterised by this pattern or express 
image:** — yvapl^sTXi g vto^ xx) g ttxtvip %^p<fl5;cT>jp/^fT<fl5/. To yxp 
oc7rxvyx7[JLX rijg ^o^^g jC*^ shxi Xkysiv avvxvxipsT sex) to TTpurorvTrov 
cpSoq^ O'j itTTiv xTrxvyxa-izx ... rx jC*^ eJvxi rov tjJ^ vxG^TXtTsooq rov 

1 The two last theses are rejected in a specially emphatic manner. Alexander 
repeatedly complains in this connection of the procedure of Arius in taking from 
the Holy Scriptures only such passages as have reference to the humiliation of the 
Logos for our sakes, and then referring them to the substance of the Logos. "They 
omit the passages which treat of the divinity of the Son. Thus they arrive at the 
impious supposition that Paul and Peter would have been like Christ if they had 
always persisted in the good." 

9 John I. 1—3, L i8, X. 30, XIV. 8, 9, 28; Matt. III. 17, XI. 27; i JohnV. 1 ; 
Coloss. I. 15, 16; Rom. VIII. 32; Heb. L 2 f.; Prov. VIII. 30; Ps. II. 7, CX. 3 
XXXV. 10 ; Is. LIII. 8. 
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^sov %^p<xxTiJp<x (TVVxvaipsiTXi nofLyisivoq^ TravTuq irxf xutov x^P^^' 
rvipi^o[j(,6vo(;. While in laying down this thesis and others of a 
similar kind, e.g., that the Son is the inner reason and power 
of the Father Himself, he approaches ** Sabellianism/' the latter 
doctrine is repudiated in the most decided and emphatic way. 
But on the other hand again, not only is the supposition of two 
unbegottens (^yfv[v]jfT^) rejected as a calumny, but he repeatedly 
emphasises in a striking fashion the fact that the begetting of 
the Son is not excluded by the application to Him of the 
predicate always (4f/), that the F'ather alone is unbegotten, and 
that He is greater than the Son. * Alexander thus asserts both 
things — namely, the inseparable unity of the substance of the 
Son with that of the Father^ and their difference, and yet the 
one is held to be unbegotten and the other to be not unbe- 
gotten. In order to be able to maintain these contradictory 
theses he takes up the standpoint of Irenaeus, that the mystery 
of the existence and criming forth of the Son is an inexpressible 
one even for Evangelists and angels, and is no proper object of 
human reflection and human statement. Even John did not 
venture to make any pronouncement regarding the ivfxS/jfyj^ro^ 
v7ro(TTX(rii; rov fj^ovoysvovg Ssov, ' — the ineffable substance of the 
only begotten God. ** How could anyone waste his labour on the 
substance of the Logos of God, unless indeed he were afflicted 
with melancholy?" Uu^; iv Trspispyxfrxiro rtg rijv rov Ssov Koyov 
VTTOvrxfTiv^ iscTog el [jlvi fzsXxyx^^^^^ itx6i(r€t XijCpisU ryy^^vo/. * 

1 From this it is plainly evident that the real point in dispute was not as to 
subordination and coordination, but as to unity of substance and difference of 
substance. That the archetype is greater than the type is for Alexander a truth 
that is beyond doubt. He goes still farther and says: ovkoCv t« ciyevviiTta Trarpt 
oIkuov i^/ufji,ee (pv^etKrioVt fJ'^^ivoc roG slvati ctvrS^ rov oi'rtov ^.syovTXQ, r^ dl vi& rifv 
dpfA6^ovff-av rti^iiv ^TrovsfjiviTgov, rtfv Hvotpx^^ othr^ Trapot roG TrarpoQ yivv^o'tv ^vuTtQsvraQ. 

2 The expression ^^ dfjioova-iOQ^'' does not occur in Alexander. 

^ On this expression, which was used by Arius, see Hort, Two Dissertations, 1876. 

* The respective passages in the letter have so many points of contact with expressions 
of Irenaeus (see Vol. II., pp. 230 f., 276 f.) as to make the supposition, which also 
commends itself for other reasons, very probable (see above, p. 14, note i), that 
Alexander had read Irenaeus and had been strongly influenced by him. That Irenaeus 
was known in Alexandria, at least at the beginning of the third century, follows 
from Euseb., H. E. VI. 14. (Strange to say it has undoubtedly not been proved 
that Athanasius ever quotes from Irenaeus.) Alexander shews that he is not throughout 
dependent on Origen. 
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Alexander's actual standpoint is undoubtedly plainly expressed 
here. He does not wish to speculate; for the complete divinity 
of Christ is for him not a speculation at all, but a judgment 
of faith, and the distinction between Father and Son is for him 
something beyond doubt. But he sees that he is under the 
necessity of opposing certain formulae to the doctrine of Arius. 
These are partly vague and partly contradictory : * " The Son 
is the inner reason and power of God," ** Father and Son are 
two inseparable things *' (ivo ^%«/j/(7t^ 7rpizyfj(,XTx), " Between 
Father and Son there is not the slightest difference" {itJia'Ti^fJi.x), 
"not even in any thought*' (owS' cixp^ t^^o^; ivvolxg), "There is 
only one unbegotten,** "The Son has come into being in con- 
sequence of a yivstrtg sea) TToiyifTtq'' (an act of generation and 
production), " The Son has, compared with the world, an ineffable 
substance peculiarly his own " (JiiorpOTrog ccvEniiviy^TOi; v7ro<rTX<ric), 
"He is fj^ovo^ysvijg 0fo^" (only begotten God), "His Sonship is 
by its nature in possession of the deity of the Father" {scxrx 
(pv(riv Tvyx^^^^^^ '^^^ Trxrpijcijg deoTyiToq)^ ^ " Father and Son 
are two natures in the hypostasis" (r^ vToa-Txcrsi ivo (pvasa;''^), 
between the Underived and he who has come into being out 
of the non-existent there is a [j(,s(TtT6vov7X Cpvtng fzovoysviig (the 
Son) S/' ijg rx oKx i| ovk ovtcov sTToivitTsv b TXTijp rov 0foD Koyov^ 
i} f| xvTOv Tov ovrog Trxrpog yeyevvviTxiy' (a mediating only begotten 
nature by which the Father of the God-Logos has made all 
things out of the non-existent, and which has been begotten 
out of the existent Father), " The Son has not proceeded out of 
the Father kxtx rxg ruv (tco[J(,xtcov ofJLQiorvirxi;^ rxTg rofzxT^ vi rxT^ 
szBtXiphsoov xTTOppoixn; (in the manner in which bodies are formed, 
by separation or by the emanation of parts divided off) ; " 

1 Alexander made no distinction between ova-tec^ vTr^a-rcta-iQ, ^va-tQ. 

3 *'Ov rpd^rov yocp jj ^pptiTOQ ccvtoV vTrSa-rcca-tf ota-vyKpiroji vTTSpox^ e$8tx^ii vTrep- 
xetfiivvi TTdivruv oIq ecvro^ rd slvxt lp;«p/<rdfro, oVtuq xat m vS6ri^(; ecvrov Kxrh (^vtrtv 
Tvyx^vova-u tjJc xarp/xiJc QedrtiTOi ei^ixr^ vTrepoxv ^^oc^spst rm $i* avroV Qeasi 
viorsQsvTUv. 

3 On John X. 30 : Uttbp ^vfo-tv 6 KvpioQ oh Trxrspu ixvrhv Hvecyopiuuv ov^l ri? r jj 
vTroa-r^a-st ivo (pvasti fifxv elvau a-a^ntvi^wv^ iAA* Urt rifv vxrpiKiiv kfjL^spstav ^Kpt^aQ 
Tsipuxev a-u^etv 6 w/^c toG vetrpd^y tjJv xxroc tt^vtx 6iiot6r^rx xvrov Ik (pva-ewQ 

XTrOfJLX^XflgVOQ KXt XTTXp^^^XKTOQ tlKUV ToC TTXTp^Q TVyX»VUV KXt TOV XpUTOTV'TTOU 
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still we may speak of a fatherly generation 1 (TrxTpiscij hoyovix) 
which certainly is beyond the power of human reason to grasp." 
"The expressions Jjv, if), etc., (was, always), used of the Son, are 
undoubtedly too weak, but on the other hand, they are not 
to be conceived so as to suggest that the Son is unbegotten 
{xyivvijTO^;) ; the unbeginning genesis from the Father (xvxpxo^ 
yivvyj^ig TTxpx tov yrxTpog) is his, — "the Father is greater than 
the Son, to Him honour in the strict sense {ohsJov x^icafj(,x) is 
due, to the Son the dignity that is fitting [rifiij xpfj(,6^ov(Txy' * 
These confused thoughts and formulae contrast unfavourably 
with the clear and definitely expressed statements of Arius. 
Alexander's opponents had a better right to complain of the 
chameleon-like form of this teaching than he had of that of 
theirs. When they maintained that it offered no security against 
dualism (two unbegotten, [xyiv7^Tx])f ^ or against Gnostic emana- 
tionism (;rpo/3oA>}, xTroppotx), or against Sabellianism (vi07rxTccp)y or 
against the idea of the corporeality of God, and that it contained 
flagrant contradictions, ^ they were not far wrong. But they 
cannot have been in the dark as to what their opponents meant 
to assert, which was nothing else than the inseparable, essential 
unity of Father and Son, the complete divinity of Christ who 
has redeemed us and whom every creature must necessarily 
have as redeemer. Along with this they taught a real distinc- 
tion between Father and Son, though they could assert this 
distinction only as a mystery, and when they were driven to 
describe it, had recourse to formulae which were easily refuted. 

1 In the Confession of Faith which Alexander had put at the close of his letter, 
the Spirit, the Church, and so on, are mentioned. According to Alexander, too, the 
Logos got only a body from Mary, who, for the rest, is called &€or6xoq (see 
Athan. Orat. III. 29, 33). Mohler and Newman (Hist. Treatises, p. 297) consider 
Athanasius as the real author of Alexander's encyclical epistle. Their arguments, 
however, are not convincing, 

2 Hence the reproach so frequently brought against this doctrine, that according 
to it Father and Son are "brothers"; see, ^.^., Orat. c. Arian I. 14. Paul of Samo- 
sata had already brought this reproach against a// the adherents of the Logos 
doctrine. The Arians sought to make a reduciio ad absurdum of the doctrine that 
the Son is the perfect image of the Father, by pointing out that in this case the 
Son too must beget as well as the Father (Or. c. Arian. I. 21). 

* See some of those adduced by them in Orat. c. Arian. I. 22: they are said 
to have pointed them out to children and women. 
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We may at this point give an account of the doctrine of 
Athanasius ; for although it was not till after the Nicene Council 
that he took part in the controversy as an author, ^ still his 
point of view coincides essentially with that of Bishop Alexander. 
It underwent no development, and considered from the stand- 
point of technical theology it partly labours under the same 
difficulties as that of Alexander. Its significance does not lie in 
the nature of his scientific defence of the faith, but solely in 
the triumphant tenacity of the faith itself. His character and his 
life are accordingly the main thing. The works he composed, 
like all the theological formulae he uses, were wrung out of 
him. The entire Faith, everything in defence of which Athanasius 
staked his life, is described in the one sentence : God Himself 
has entered into humanity. * 

The theology and christology of Athanasius are rooted in 
the thought of Redemption, and his views were not influenced 
by any subordinate considerations. ^ Neither heathenism nor 
Judaism has brought men into fellowship with God, the point 
on which everything turns. It is through Christ that we are 
transported into this fellowship ; He has come in order to make 

* That he took an active interest in the Nicene Council is undoubted; see 
Theodoret I. 26, Sozom, I. 1 7 fin., but, above all, Apol. Athan. c. Arian. 6 and the 
work '• de decretis." The Arians drew special attention to the influence exercised by 
Athanasius, when deacon, on his bishop Alexander, and Athanasius did not contradict 
their statements; see also Gregor Naz. Orat. 21, 14. 

* His chief works against the Arians are the four Orationes c. Arian — his most 
comprehensive work, containing mainly his refutation of the Arian Bible exegesis ; 
the fourth Oration is, however, either merely a sketch, or else it is not in its proper 
place along with the others; further, the treatises de decret. Nic. synodi, de 
sentent. Dionys. Alex., historia Arian. ad monachos, apologia c. Arian., apologia ad imp. 
Constantiurai, de synodis Arimini et Seleuciae habitis, the Tomus ad Antioch., and 
in addition the festival-orations and some lengthy letters, ^.^., that ad Afros episcopos. 

3 To prove this it would be necessary to quote hundreds of passages. In none 
of his larger works has Athanasius omitted to base his anti-Arian christology on 
the thought of redemption, and wherever he gives this as the basis one feels that 
he is adducing what is his most telling argument. The manner too in which he 
was able, starting from this as the central point of his whole view of the subject, 
to justify what were purely derivative formulae by referring them back to it, is 
well worthy of notice; cf. the Orat. c. Arian., espec. II. 67 — 70. The fact that 
his knowledge of scientific theology was slender is hinted at by Gregor Naz., 
Orat. 21. 6. 
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US divine, i e.y to make us by adoption the sons of God and 
gods. But Christ would not have been able to bring us this 
blessing if He Himself had possessed it merely as a gift seamdum 
participationem^ for in this case He only had just as much as 
He needed Himself and so could not proceed to give away 
what was not His own. ^ Therefore Christ must be of the sub- 
stance of the Godhead and be one with it. Whoever denies that 
is not a Christian, but is either a heathen or a Jew. ' This is 
the fundamental thought which Athanasius constantly repeats. 
Everything else is secondary, is of the nature of necessary con- 
troversy. In the Son we have the Father; whoever knows the 
Son knows the Father. ^ This confession is at bottom the entire 
Christian confession. The adoration of Christ, which according 
to tradition, has been practised from the first, and which has not 
been objected to by their opponents, already, he says, decides 
the whole question. God alone is to be adored ; it is heathenish 
to worship creatures. * Christ therefore shares in the divine 

* Specially striking is what he says de synod. 5 1 : Christ could not make others 
gods if He himself had, to begin with, been made God ; if He possessed His god- 
head merely as something bestowed upon Him, He could not bestow it, for it 
would not be in His own power, and He would not have more than He needed 
Himself. Similarly Orat. I. 39, I. 30: Ohy. ccpec xxret^kq e^s^rtuQii iAA^ (i&^^ov 
s^t^Ticoo'Sv eofTOQ rk iedfMSva fis^Tiwa-eciK;' xxi si roV ^sKrieoa-ou X^P^^ kcctcc^s^ijksv, 
ovK Upx fjLiMv 'i^x^ fo ^sysa-Qat^ vt'oq xaei ®e6<;, ci^Xk fjL&^^ov etvroQ viOTTOtvia'Sv *ifJL&Q 
r^ TTeerpt xat sUoTrotvja'S roi/i civdpuTrovq yevSf/.svoQ avrbq Hv&pnTroq. Ovk 'dpa Uv&pco'jroQ 
&v Va-rspov yiyovt @s6q^ «AA^ ®eo(; luv Va-rspov yiyovev UvdpcoTTOQy Yvx ft^AAov *ifJi&i 
6so7rotij9'y. II. 69, I. 16 : ccvroV roV vioV fjLsrexovreQ roV ®eoG fierix^*'^ ^sy6fAS$x, 
xxi rovrd Sff-rtv i 'i?^eyev 6 nirpoQ Yva ysvvfo'&s Ss/xq xoivuvoi (pva-scoQ. 

* The frequent designation of the Arians as Jews and heathen, and together 
with this the designation " Ariomanites," were employed by Athanasius in a really 
serious sense; see de decret. i — 4, 27; Encycl. ad. ep. yEgypt. et Lib. 13, 14; 
Orat. I. 38, II. 16, 17, III, 16, 27 sq. "Abomination of the impious" XI. Festbrief, 
p. 122 (Larsow). 

» Orat. I. 12: To the demand of Philip, "Shew us the Father," Christ did not 
reply: p^eTrt rtfv xTfa-iv^ but "He who sees me, sees the Father." Orat. I. 16: roV 
vhO fJierexovrsQ roC ®soV fisrix^tv XsydfJt^eQx . . . *i roC vhC 'ivvoix xxi xxT^^fi4^tq 
yvSovifi i^Ti TTgpi rov vxTpSq, $tk to hx rviQ ova-txt; xvtoG i$tov slvxt yivvmix. I. 21. 

* This is a point which is very frequently emphasised; see Orat. I. 10, II. 20, 
24, but chiefly III. 16: ^txri oZv oi ^Apsixvoi rotxVrx ^,oyt^6iievot xxi vooVvrsq oh 
a-vyxpiQfAoVa-iv sxvtovq fierk r&v '£AAifva;v; xxi yocp xxxttvoty Soa-TTSp xxi oZrot, r^ 
xrhu AxTptvovo-i TTxpk rov xTia-xvTx rot vdivrx @s6v' ^AA^ rb ijlIv '6vofJLX to *EAAj/- 
vtxhv 0€vyovo'ty $tk Tfiv rS3v xvovirwv xtxt^v^ ryjv $^ dfjLOtxv exstvoK; $t^voixv vtto- 
xp/vovrxt. xxi yxp xxi to co^bv xvrSSv, '6frep sta&xa-tv ^eyttVy oh ^,gyofjLev $vo xyswi^rXy 
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substance. Athanasius did not draft any system of theology or 
christology. The real point at issue appeared to him to be quite 
simple and certain. We have to put together his doctrinal 
system for ourselves, and the attempts to construct such a 
system for him is not something to be entered upon lightly. 
A body of theoretical propositions resulted solely from the 
polemic in which he was engaged and also from his defence of 
the *"Ofzoov(riog.'* Throughout, however, his thought in the final 
resort centres not in the Logos as such, ^ but in the Divine^ 
which had appeared in Jesus Christ. He has no longer any in- 
dependent Logos doctrine, on the contrary he is a Christologist. 
We accordingly give merely some of the main lines of his 
teaching. 

I. To acknowledge that the substantial or essential element 
in Christ is "God," is to assert that there is nothing of the 
creature in this, that it does not therefore belong in any sense 
to what has been created. Athanasius insisted as confidently as 
Arius on the gulf which exists between created and uncreated. 
This constitutes the advance made by both in clearness. ^ Arius, 
however, drew the dividing line in such a way that with him 

^xtvovTott "TTpbQ xTrecTiiv r&v xKepetiav hsyovrs^- ^^o-kovts^ y^p' " ov heyoyLBv $vo 
otyivv^rec*'' kiyoua^t $vo &sovi xact tovtovq oioc^dpovq 'ixovrot^ rk^ ^ija-sf^t to [jl^v 
ysvfjrvjv, t3 J^ ayiv^rot. El $i oi tilv "EAA^vsc ivt xysvvirta xoci TOhh.diQ ysv^roi^ 
hecrps6ovv$v^ oZrot 11 ivt aysvyiTtfi xott ivi ysvfiT^, ov^* oVtu $ta(Pspova'tv 'EAAifvwv. 
This was the view of it which was still held at a later period also. The expression 
in the Vita Euthjrmii (Cotel. Monum. II., p. 201) c. 2, is full of meaning: To£? 
'E?i?ii1vta-fjL0v Kvi^avroQ 6 roV ^ApsixvtvtioG Trdhsiio^ ta-xvpSSt; sxp^rst, 

1 It is very characteristic of Athanasius' way of looking at things that with him 
the Logos in general retires into the background, and further that he expressly 
declines to recognise or to define the divine in Christ from the point of view of 
his relation to the world or in terms of the predicate of the eternal. Image, Reflec- 
tion and Son are the designations which he regards as most appropriate. See, e.£^.y 
Orat. III. 28: olf roa-oVrov Ik toC oii^iov yvupt^srou x6pioq^ ^a-ov Urt vidg ho'Tt rov 
@€oC' vibg ykp i$v a%«p/tf-T^c eo'Tt roV TrarpdQ . , . xoii stxcdv xett otxetvyotvyLOC Siv rou 
TTxrpo^ 'iX^t Kou TJfv oii^t6r^ra roG Totrpd^. 

2 Beyond Origen and the Origenists, who, though they too certainly make a 
sharp distinction between the Godhead and Ae creation, attribute with Philo an 
intermediate position to the Logos. The Eusebians held fast to this, and that is 
why Athanasius always treats them as Arians; for in connection with this main 
point the maxim in his opinion held good " Whosover is not with us is against us." 
See Orat. IV. 6, 7; Encycl. ad ep. ^Egypt, et Lib. 20; de decret. 6, 19, 20; ad 
Afros 5, 6, and the parallel section in the work ^'de synodis." 
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the Son belongs to the world side, while with Athanasius He, 
as belonging to God, stands over against the world. 

2. Since the Divine, which has appeared in Christ, is not 
anything created, and since there can be no " middle " substance,^ 
it follows, according to the reasoning of Athanasius, that this 
Divine cannot in any sense be postulated as resulting from the 
idea of the creation of the world. God did not require any 
agent for the creation of the world ; He creates direct. If He 
had required any such intervening agent in order to effect a 
connection with the creature that was to come into existence, 
this Divine could not have supplied Him with it, for it itself 
really belongs to His substance. In this way the idea of the 
Divine^ which in Christ redeemed men, is severed from the world 
idea; " the old Logos doctrine is discarded; Nature and Revela- 
tion no longer continue to be regarded as identical. The Logos- 
Son-Christ is at bottom no longer a world principle, but, on the 
contrary, a salvation principle.^ 

1 Orat. I. 15 : If the Son is Son then that wherein He shares is not outside of 
the substance of the Father : ro^ro ^\ TrAhiv kocv %rspov J Trupa, T»f v ova-fecv roV vhfj 
TO Ja-ov Utottov otTravrvia'et^ fisa-ov t^A/v svpta-KOfjLsvov tovtou bk toG frarpoQ Koti rvit, 
cva-fx^ ToV viov^ i^rtQ tots sa-rt. In putting it thus Athanasius corrected not only 
an incautious expression of Bishop Alexander (see above p. 24f-)ibut very specially 
the thesis of the Origenists of "The image and reflection which sprang from and 
was created out of the will" (see ^.^., Euseb. Demonstr. IV. 3). But Arius himself, 
spite of all his efforts to avoid it, also arrived at the idea of a " middle substance " 
between the Godhead and the creature, because according to him God had necessarily 
to make use of such a being in order to be able to create at all. 

' In contrast to this it holds good of the Arians that rov Jjj/it/owpy^v t&v \ihuv 
toIq TTottJiJLoto't a-vvxptQfJLija'ua't (Orat. I. c. Arian. T. I., p. 342). 

8 It is this which constitutes the most significant advance made by Athanasius, 
the real fruit of his speculation which took its start from the thought of redemp- 
tion. TAe Logos of the philosophers was no longer the Logos whom he knew and 
adored. The existence of the Logos who appeared in Christ is independent of the 
idea of the world. The creation of the world — abstractly speaking — might even 
have taken place without the Logos. This is the point in which he is most strongly 
opposed to the Apologists and Origen. No traces of this advance are to be found 
as yet in the works '^c. Gent" and "de incamat." See, on the other hand, Orat. II. 
24, 25 : oh KcifAvst 6 0edc Trpoa-rccrruv, ou$^ cia-6eve7 "x-poc rif v r&v ttuvtuv epyeco'tecv, 
7vee rbv fjL^v v/dv fjidvoq fjL6vov ktio-^^ si^ $^ ri^v ruv ^AAmv ^fifztovpytxy vyrovpyoV xai 
^oijSoV %p«/av 'ixv '^^^ ^^°^- °^^^ y^P 0^^^ vTrepdsa-iv 'ix^^y ^'^'^ P ^^ eds?<via-^ ysvsa-Qxt, 
^AA^ fjL6vov iiU?<^<rs KM v'TTsa-rii rk Trocvra, kou rta ^ov?iiJi4xrt avroO ov^st^ Mia-riiKe. 
TivoQ oZv 'dvsxec oh yiyovs r^ Tcevrot TTotpu fjL6vov roV ®eoS r^ 'TrpovrdyfixTt^^ ^ yiyovs 
Kcet 6 vi6i . . . ot}^oyiec fXev oZv ttSco-x Tup^ otvro}%* ^ao't $^ UfAco^ Tgpt ro^rovy d)g Upa 
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3. Scripture and tradition know of only one Godhead; they^ 
however, at the same time pronounce Christ to be God : they 
call the Divine which has appeared in Christ, Logos, Wisdom 
and Son ; they thus distinguish it from God, the Father. Faith 
has to hold fast to this. But in accordance with this we get 
the following propositions: 

(a) The Godhead is a unity {iiovxq). Therefore the Divine which 
appeared in Christ, must form part of this unity. There is only 
one underived or unbegotten principle; this is the Father. ^ 

(b) The very name Father implies, moreover, that a second 
exists in the Godhead. God has always been Father, and who- 

Hh»yt 6 0g$c TJfv ysviirviv Kxitron ^ijo-tVy sTret^ii eupce fiii $vyccfi8vyiv xifrijv fjcsrao'xs'ty 
T^C Tofj TrecrpOQ ^Kp^rov %e/pd$ km rifC Tap' uutoC ^fnitovpy/aq, Tcotst kou kti^si 
TrpurwQ fjidvov livcc xcct Ka/^st toCtov vtbv xeci hSyoVy 7vet rojurov f^sa-ov ysvotiivou 
oi/TUQ P^oiTTov K»i T^t vdvTet $t xvToC ysvMut $vvfidff TotVrx oh fiSvov stpiJKOta-tVj oihhec 
KM yp^ou Tsro/^fi^Kotvtv Eva's fii6s re xoti ^Apsloq Kcet 6 6va-eci ^Aa-Tspio^. As against this 
view Athanasius shews that God is neither so powerless as not to be able to create the 
creatures nor so proud as not to be willing to create them (si H &q ccira^tSiv 6 
&sbQ Tx ic?i?iat spyda-xa-den, rov fih vlbv fidvov stpyxa-etrOt rk $06 oih?<a r^ vita otvs- 
Xstpfo'sv uq ^oijd^' xou roCro f^h otv&%iov Gsov' ovk 'ia-ri ykp sv 6s ^ rv^o^) ; he shews 
further from Matt. X. 29, VI. 25 f. that God cares for all things in the most direct 
way, and therefore has also brought them into existence. The same proof is given 
in de decret. 8. Athanasius thus did away with the latent dualism between the 
godhead and the creature which had existed in Christian theology since the time 
of Philo. Goc/ is creator in the directest way. This, however, implies that the Logos 
is discarded. If spite of this Athanasius not only retained the name, but also 
recognised the function of a mediator of creation and type of all rational beings, 
the reason was that he understood Scripture as implying this, and because he was 
not able wholly to free himself from the influence of tradition. But the Divine in 
Christ is no longer for him the world-reason, on the contrary it is the substance 
of the Father which — accidentally, as it were— has also the attributes of creative 
power and of the reason that embraces and holds ideas together. For Athanasius, 
in fact, the Son is the substance of the Father ds the principle of redemption and 
sanctification. The most pregnant of his formulae is in Orat. III. 6. in support of 
which he appeals to 2 Cor. V. 19 : tS Y5/ov rif? to£? TotrpQi; ova-iecq sa-rtv 6 vld^y 
sv ^ vi KTia-tQ Trpo^ rlv &sov K»Tfihh^vvsro. 

* That the Godhead is a unity, is a thought which Athanasius emphasised in 
the strongest way over and over again {fiovk^ tIjq dsdrttro^)^ (2) also that there are 
not two underived or unbegotten principles («/)%«/), and finally (3) that the Father 
is the cipx*ij which because of this may be identified with the fAov^g also. He retorts 
the charge of Polytheism brought against him by the Arians ; they, he says, adore 
two gods (see above, note 4, p. 27). The best summary of his view is in Orat. 
IV. I : fiov&i» rijg dsdrfiro^ ahctipsrov xeci 'tk^Xi^rov Af %flf /jj fiiu ipx^ ds^rttro^ Kut 
oh iCo ipx^^ ^^^^ Kvp/uQ Kut fAOvecpxiOt sa-rtv. 
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ever calls Him Father posits at the same time the Son ; for 
the Father is the Father of the Son, and only in a loose sense 
the Father of the world and of men ; for these are created, but 
the divine Trinity is uncreated, for otherwise it might either 
decrease again, or further increase in the future. ' 

(c) This Son, the offspring of the Father {'/evvvif^x tou Trxrphg), " 
was not, however, begotten in a human fashion as if God were 
corporeal. On the contrary, He has been begotten as the sun 
begets light and the spring the brook; He is called Son, 
because He is the eternal, perfect reflection of the Father, 
the image ^ proceeding from the substance of the Father ; 

^ Orat. III. 6 : Tcerepoe ouk Uv rtq il'Koi^ f4,ij vfexpxc'rroc; vioV' 6 (jlIv rot Trottirijv 
?i8yuv rlv &sbv ov Tr^vrvt; kui tx 'yev6fJL8v» ^ifAor 'Sa-rt ykp xat Trpb rSiv froiviyL&ruiv 
TrotijnliQ' 6 $i Tcxripa hiycov svQvq fjcerk roG Txrpb^ a-miottvet kou rifv roG vioV VTrotp^tv. 
$tk toGto Koit 6 Tia-rsvuv tlq rbv viov sU t^v Trccrspa Trtv^svsr st^ yotp rb '/J/cv tiJ^ 
ToG TarpbQ ova-taQ TTta-rsi/gty Kui oVtuq fjcta sa-Tiv if tt/o'tiq sl^ livx &e6v. II. 41. De 
decret. 30 fin. : P^sycvrsQ f*lv ykp SKs7vot rbv ©scv oiyivijTev Ik t&v yevofJLSveov aturbv 
TToiiiTfiy fidvcv Xsyovo'tv^ Vvoe xatt rbv K6yGv iFoiijfi.a a-iifA^vua't Kotrit r^v tlieev iilov^v 6 
$i rbv 0edy frecripet ?i8ycQv gvQvQ sv xvr^ kxi rev v/ov a-ijfJLCttvst. The Son is a second 
in the Godhead, see Orat. III. 4 : $vo i^h eJa-iVy }irt 6 year^p yexrvip ka-ri km ohx ^ 
aurbQ vi6Q ivrr kou 6 vibQ vi6(i svrt Kut ovx ^ ctvrbQ Tecri^p so'Tr fita $^ 14 (pvvtq. 
IV. I : iavrg $vo jitlv shau Trccrspcc Kott vi6v, fJi,ov£^ec il U6t}^to^ uhtaiperov. The 
idea that the Triad must be from all eternity and be independent of the world, 
if it is not to be increased or diminished, is developed in Orat. I. 17. There is a 
strong polemic against the Sabellians in Orat. IV. 

3 In the theoretical expositions of his teaching Athanasius uses the expression 
yewiifAot in preference to vibq^ in order to exclude the idea of human generation. 

s "Reflection", "Image", "God of God", are the expressions which always 
appeared to Athanasius to be the most appropriate. He preferred the first of these 
in order to exclude the thought that the Son proceeded from the will of the 
Creator. The light cannot do otherwise than 1 ghten, and it a/ways shines or 
lightens, otherwise it would not be light. The archetype projects its type necessarily. 
Following Origen he puts the whole emphasis on the eternal (Orat. I. 14: a/5/oc 
Itf-T/v 6 vlbq Kui a-vvw^px^f t^ Tocrpi) and necessary. If the Son were begotten by 
the will of the Father, He would be something contingent, a creation, and would 
have a beginning: though certainly He was not, on the other hand, begotten contrary 
to this will, as the Arians charge their opponents with believing (Orat. III. 62, 66), 
nor from some necessity superior to God, nor does the blessed Godhead undergo 
any kind of suffering (Orat. 1. 16), on the contrary He proceeded from the substance of 
God ov TFotpk yvufifiv. Only the expression Ix rij 5 ohvia^ suffices, as Athanasius over 
and over again makes plain; any intervention of the will here degrades the Son; 
for "the substance is higher than the will." See the characteristic passage Orat. 
ni. 62: iio'TFep avTiKgtrat riji ^ov/s,i^ffet rb yeupot yvwjc^ifv, oVruq vTspKetrau KatTcpoii- 
ytlreu roG ^ov^evta-Qoct rb koctoc ^va-tv. otKtotv jielv oZv ri^ ^ov?igv6fJL€voQ Koerxa'Kev^^sty 
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He is called Wisdom and Logos not as if the Father were 
imperfect without Him, * but as the creative power of the 
Father.' **To be begotten" simply means completely to share 
by nature in the entire nature of the Father, implyinjg at the 
same time that the Father does not therefore suffer or undergo 
anything. ^ 

(d) Consequently the assertions of the Arians that the Son 
is God, Logos, and Wisdom in a nominal sense only; that there 
was a time in which the Son was not, that He has sprung from 
the will of the Father, that He was created out of the non- 
existent or out of some other substance, that He is subject to 
change, are false. ^ On the contrary He is (i) co-eternal with the 

vtbit ^\ yeyvSi Kotrot (pva-tv. xect to fih jSot/AtfO'e/ Kotrceo'xevee^^fJLSifoy "^p^ecro ytvso'Qat 
Kxi 'i^udev so'Tf roG toioVvtoq' 6 ^1 v/dc ^i$t6v sa-rt Tfjq ova-fecQ roC vatrpbi yswtifiac 
xeii ovK 'ivriv 'i%uhv ethroQ' $tb ov$8 ^ov/<s6er»t Tep} otvrovy Yve( fiij xoii Ttepi iecvroO 
3ox^ ^ovP^evecdou' Ha-tft oZv rov xrta-fJLacroq 6 vfbg vTspxstract, roo'OVTtfi xcci tUq /3ov- 
^fja-seo^ rb rb xark ^va-tv. The Father wills the Son in so far as He loves Him and 
wills and loves Himself (Orat. III. 66)y but in so far as " willing " involves t^v It' 
iif4^u poTjfv, /.^., includes the ability not to will, the Son is not from the will of 
the Father. 

1 Alhanasius rarely repeats the unguarded utterances of Bishop Alexander and 
others belonging to the orthodox party. The Father is for him, on the contrary, in 
and for Himself — if one may so put it — personal; He is voV^ and He is r^c l5/«c 
vTeovT&veta^ flgAjjTif?. In one passage in his later writings (de decret. 15) he has, 
however, curiously enough, argued that the Father would be fi/^oyoq and Uo-o^oq^ if 
the Logos were not from all eternity. 

2 In order to give meaning to the expressions " Logos "," Wisdom '*, Athanasius 
could not avoid describing the divine in Christ as the wisdom, prudence, strength, 
might, creative power in God, see Orat. I. 17, III. 65. Still he rarely has recourse 
to these terms. 

3 After the beginning of the Arian controversy, though not before it (see c. 
Gent. 2), Athanasius made a thorough distinction between ''to beget" and "to 
create.*' " Begetting " held good of the Father only in reference to the Son. It 
means the production of a perfect image of Himself which, while originating in 
His substance, has by nature a share in the entire substance. That the Son shares 
in the entire substance of the Father is a thought which was constantly repeated 
by Athanasius, Orat. I. 16: tq ifA«c t^srix^o-Qect rov 0fov la-6v ea-rt ^eystv '6r$ xxt 
ysvvx. The begotten is thus YJ/cv riJc ova-tee^ roV ®eoG yewmicc (Orat. II. 24), which 
^va-et 'ix^t '"M" vocrptxviv ovviocv and in fact re^sioev. That God does not in consequence 
of this suffer or undergo anything, and that there is here no question of an emana- 
tion, are points which he urges as against the Valentinians. 

4 The refutation of these propositions given by Athanasius takes a great number 
of forms; we may distinguish the religious-dogmatic, the dialectic-philosophic, the 
patristic and the biblical refutations (see Bohringer, Athanasius, pp. 210 — 240). 
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Father and (2) He is of the substance of the Father, ^ for other- 
wise He would not be God at all, (3) He is by His own nature 
in all points similarly ' constituted as the Father, and finally He is 
all this, because He has one and the same substance in common 
with the Father and together with Him constitutes a unity, ' 

For Aihanasius himself the religious and biblical argument is the chief thing. Be- 
-sides numerous passages from the Gospel of John, Athanasius quotes specially 
I John V. 20; Rev. I. 4; Matt. III. 17, XVII. 5; Rom. I. 20, VIII. 32, IX. 5; 
Hebr. I. 3, XIII. 8; Ps. II. 7; XLV. 2, CII. 28, CXLV. 13; Is. XL. 28. Matt. 
XXVIII. 19 had for him supreme importance. Amongst the theses laid down by 
ihe Arians he had a special objection to that of the ^poxoTif of the Logos. 
Hence the strong emphasis he lays on the 'tkrpsTrro^, 

1 " From the Father," as Athanasius says in several passages, would be sufficient 
if it were not possible to say, using the words in an improper sense, that every- 
thing is from God because it has been created by God. It is because the Eusebians 
make capital out of this that we must avow : Ix r^^ ova-tecq rov Tcerpdq'^ see de 
decret. 19; de synod. 33 sq.: ad Afros 5. He entirely rejects the idea of a mere 
unity of feeling or doctrine between the Father and the Son {e.^., Orat. III. 11) 
for this would mean the disappearance of the Godhead of the Son. 

- The word "i^jitowc" means something more than our word "resembling" and 
something less than our word " similar " ; our '•• similarly constituted " comes nearest 
it The "c^fAO<oc'* alone did not satisfy Athanasius, because it implicitly involves a 
•difference and, above all, a distinction^ and he says, moreover, that even dog and 
wolf, tin and silver are ^yi.oiu. He, however, certainly applied the word in connec- 
tion with substance {^va-tQ ova-ict) or with " xark tt^vtm " (^.^., de decret. 20) to 
the relation between Father and Son {6fJL0tua-tq roV vtov vpo^ rov vxrspot Kotrk tjjv 
ova-toev Koci Kotrk rifv ^vctv^ de synod. 45). But still he found it necessary as a 
rule, at least at a later date, expressly to emphasise the h6rm — where he expresses 
himself in a less strict way we also find 6iiot6r\^i alone — and in opposition to the 
Homoiousians was driven to add "Ix rifC ova-tecQ** to ^* 6f4,otova-to^^* in order to 
l^anish any idea of separateness. (de synod. 41). Yet he recognised at the same time 
(1. c, c. 53 sq.) that i^i^otoQ is really an unsuitable word; for it cannot be used of 
substances, but only of 0-%^ jitaT« xat 7rot6r^rsi, In connection with substances we 
say T»vT6ryi^, Men resemble each other in general outline and character, but in 
substance they are iiio^vst^'^ vice versa, man and dog are not unlike, but yet they 
are erspo^vslQ. Thus SfAo^vi^ and SfAOovo'tov match each other, and in the same 
way irepo(pvi^ and srspoo^a-tov. The phrase ({fJLOtoq x«r' oifo-teev always suggests a 
yLirowtu] to yotp UfAOtcv Totdrm sa-rtv^ iirt^ r^ ova-tac Trpoa-ysvotr* fxv. Thus it is 
correct to say of created spiritual beings that they resemble God, not however in 
substance, but only in virtue of sonship. 'OfAotovo'to^ is in fact nothing, and 
when used of the real Son is consequently either nonsense or false. 

3 This is the key to the whole mode of conception : Son and Father are not a duality, 
but a duality in unity ^ i.e.^ the Son possesses entirely the substance which the Father 
is; He is a unity with the unity which the Father is. Athanasius did not defend the 
idea of the co-ordination of the two as opposed to a subordination view, but the unity 
■and inseparability as opposed to the theory of difference and separateness. He, however, 
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but "substance" in reference to God means nothing else than 
"Being." ^ It is not the case that the Father is one substance 

expresses this as follows: in substance Father and Son are one; or, the Son has one and 
the same substance with the Father. Thus the expression ^' fiiei ^va-iq" is often used for 
both ; and so we have : otfa-fac %v ivriv ethro^ ysvvfja'ecq otvrbv ttoct^p (de synod. 48). The 
Son has the iv6riiq TrpoQ rbv TTxrspet (de decret. 23) ; He constitutes with Him a uhtccipsroQ 
evoniQi there subsists between both ivdrtti SfAOtcoo'SOi)^ x»rk rijv ova-tecv xou kcctcctviv 
^V9ty. He expresses his meaning most plainly in those passages in which he attaches 
the retvTdrvi^ to Father and Son without prejudice to the fact that the Father is the 
Father and not the Son. Identity of substance, as Athanasius (de synod. 53) 
explains, is r»vr6r}n^. Thus he says (Orat. I. 22): 6 vioq 'ixet sx roG TFotrpo^ rijv 
TccvT^Tijra. In a passage of earlier date he had already said (c. Gent. 2): $ovq 
T^ vi^ xoei Tiji l^tccQ xiitdryiTOQ 'iwotcev yeet yv&a-tv, Vv» ri^v Totvr6r^rec cu^ay x.r.X. 
Later on, (de decret. 23): kt&yx^ xoti iv rovrtA rjfv Totvrir'^ru, ^pbq rbv ietvroV 
TccTspa a-u^stVf 20: fiti fi^vov Hfioiov rbv vlbv ^AAo; returbv r^ 6yLomvei ex roV 
TTotrpb^ shxt ... oh fi6vov hfJLOtog oi?i^k xxi xltxipsro^ ha-rt t^q tov Trarpbq ovo'txQy 
xxi *iv fiiv sto'tv xvrb^ xai 6 frarvip. 24 : h6rm xxt ^va-txii t$t6Tyi^ . . . rvjv hdrvirx 
TJfC ^va-suQ xxt TJjv TXvr6ritTX roV <purbQ jitJj hxtpSi^sv. Orat. IV. 5 (and else- 
where): TXTyjp 8V T§i v/^, vibq Iv T^ TFxrpi ,. . ^ ToC viov Qgdrm tov Trxrpd^ ka-rt . . . 
it Q86Titi xxt ^ }$t6TijQ ToO TFxrpbi rb slvxt roG vioV svri. Thus Hfiotoq is unsatisfactory 
not only because it does not express complete likeness, but, above all, because it 
does not express the unity upon which everything depends. The Son cannot, like 
human sons, go away from the Father, (de decret. 20) for He is in a more intimate 
relation to Him that a human son is to his father; He is connected with the 
Father not as an accident of which we might make abstraction (1. c. 12), but as 
rb '{^tov TJfC frxTptxvii VTroa-T^a-sco^ (Orat. III. 65) or as rb *l$tov rijq ohvix^ roV 
7rxrp6Q (frequently in de decret. Orat. I. 22), or as YJ/ov rvJQ ova-ixq roC 08ov 
yiwystix. Athanasius uses the words "yj/05*', "yvMO-zec" frequently; they give the 
conception of Son a more extended meaning than it naturally has, so that the Son 
may not appear as %%ot)hv «tA^c ^jt*0'0C and consequently as erspoo^a-toq (de decret. 
23). TAe substantial unity of Father and Son is the Jundamental thought of 
Athanasius. Atzberger therefore correctly says (op. cit. p. 117) "There can be no 
doubt but that Athanasius conceived of the unity of the Father and the Son as a 
numerical unity of substance." In Orat. III. 3 ff. where he puts himself to great 
trouble to state the problem that two are equal to one, he says : E/ xxt %rip6v ea-rtv 
&(; ysvvvifjLX 6 v/V$, ^AA^ rxltrdv so'rtv uq ®soi' otxi 'iv sta-tv xvrb^ xxt 6 Trxrijp rfi 
Ut^rtirt xxt otxetSrifTt rtjQ (p^a-gu^ xxt r^ rxvrdr^rt rvjc; (jctScg $s6r\iroQ. We cannot 
therefore help being astonished (with Zahn p. 20) to find that Athanasius declines 
to use the word f^ovoo^a-toQ of the Son (see Expos, fidei 2: oVrh vkfe^ropa. ^po- 
voCfJLSV d)^ of Sds/SiAA/o/, hiyovrsi; fiovoo6vtov xxt ohx SfJLOo^O'tov xxt sv rovrtp xvxip- 
oCvrs^ r6 stvxt v/ov); still he always says: f^fxv diixfisv xxt fidv^v dsSrijrx rov 
TTxrpdq. If the question is raised as to whether Athanasius thought of the Godhead 
as a numerical unity or as a numerical duality, the answer is: as a numerical 
unity. The duality is only a relative one — if we may write such an absurdity — 
the duality of archetype and type. That the Arians called the Catholics "Sabel- 
lians" is expressly stated by Julian of Eclan. (August., op. imperf. V. 25). 

^ &e6rijQ, ova-fx, vvda-rxa-t^t t^iorij^ r^Q ol/o'tx^, otxstSriiQ rii^ oha-ixq {v-Troa-rxa-sui} 
are all used by Athanasius in reference to the Godhead as perfectly synonymous^ 
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by itself and the Son another substance by itself and that these 
two are similarly constituted. This would do away with the 
unity of the Godhead. On the contrary, the Father is the 
Godhead ; this Godhead, however, contains in it a mystery which 
can only be approximately conceived of by men. It conceals 
within itself in the form of an independent and self-acting 
product something which issues from it and which also possesses 
this Godhead and possesses it from all eternity in virtue, not of any 
communication, but of nature and origin, — the true and real Son, 
the image which proceeds from the substance. There are not two 
divine ousias, not two divine hypostases or the like, but one ousia 
and hypostasis, which the Father and the Son possess. Thus the 
Son is true God, inseparable from the Father and reposing in the 
unity of the Godhead, not a second alongside of God, but simply 
reflection, express image, Son within the one Godhead which cannot 

He had no word by which 10 describe Father and Son as different subjects, and 
indeed he never felt it necessary to seek for any such word. We cannot call 
l^tdrtiq TJf^ ova-iat^ anything special; for Athanasius by the very use of the word 
l$t6riji asserted the unity of the Father and Son. 'TTda-rxa-iQ and ova-Zx are 
repeatedly described by him as identical ; see de decret. 27 ; de synod. 41 ; ad 
Afros 4; M ^^ V7e6vrx7t(i ova-tx evri^ Koi ou^^v ^AAo v^fiatvdtievov 'ix^^ if othro ro 
'6v^ ^TTSp ^IspefAtxq ^7rxp%tv bvofjL^st ?<iyuv . . . tf yxp uTrSa-raa'tQ xxt *i ovvix uTrxp^tQ 
ea-Ttv (so still in the year 370). Tom. ad Antioch. 6: vTrda-rxo'tv fzh P^eyofJLSv 
vtyovfisvot TxvTOv slvxi st'Treiv uTda-rxatv xxt ova-ixv. The divine substance is, how- 
ever, nothing other than rh '6v (pure Being); see ad Afr. I.e. and the decret. 22; 
Godhead is the ova-tx XKxrxX^yero^ ... ro' ©g oc, oh^lv 'irspov tj tjj v ohvixv xvroV 
ToV '6vTo^ a-iifAXtvst, As opposed to this ^va-t^ is the nature which attaches to the 
substance as the complex of its attributes; Athanasius distinguishes it from ova-tx', 
hence the formula often used: xori rifv ova-ixv xxt xxrx rifv ^^a-tv (^.^., de synod. 
45) see also Tom. ad Antioch 6, where Athanasius after the words above quoted, 
continues: fiixv H (ppovoVfAev $tx to Ik rifc ova-tx^ roV Trxrpo^ slvxt rov vtov Kxt 
$tk Tifv rxvrdrijTX rvii; (pva-su^' fjLtxv yxp QsdnjTx kxi fjtixv slvxt Tjfv rxvrvti; ^va-tv 
TTta-TSvofJLev, Orat. I. 39: The Son is (p^a-st kxt* ova-ixv txVtx. When, however, 
Athanasius asserts the numerical unity of the Ousia of Father, Son, (and Spirit) 
he is thinking of it both as being that which we call " substance " and also as 
what we call "subject", so that here again, too, what is obscure is not the unity, 
but the duality (triad) as in Irenseus. In de synod. 51 the conception of the Ousia 
as involving three substances, i.e., a common genus and two co-ordinate " brothers " 
ranged under it, is expressly rejected as 'EAAj^vwv ipyi^velxi. It is only the one 
passage: Expos, fid. 2, (see above) where Athanasius rejects f^ovoova-tog, that betrays 
any uncertainty on his part. It stands quite by itself. Otherwise by ova-ix he 
understands the individual or single substance which, however, as applied to God, 
is the fulness of all Being, a view which allows him to think of this substance 
as existing in wonderful conditions and taking on wonderful shapes. 
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and ought not to be thought of apart from reflection, express 
image, and Son. He has everything that the Father has, for 
He actually possesses the ousia of the Father ; He is o[^oov(Tioq, ^ 
of the same substance. Only He is not actually the Father, for 
the latter is also His source and root, the Almighty Father, 
the only unbegotten principle. ' 

1 The meaning of this word will be clear from what was said in the preceding 
discussion. It signified oneness of substance, not likeness of substance, "unius 
substantias" Father and Son possess tn common one and the same substance, 
substance in the sense of the totality of all that which they are. This is how 
Athanasius always understood the word, as Zahn (op. cit., pp. lo — ^32) was the 
first to point out in opposition to the long current erroneous interpretations of it. 
It is in fact equal to rat/Tot/tf-zoc, the meaning which the Semiarians also attached 
to it (Ephiph. H. 73. 1 1). Athanasius neither discovered the word, nor had he any 
special preference for it; but he always recognised in it the most fitting expression 
wherewith to repel Arians and Eusebians; see on the adoption of the word into 
the Nicene Creed and the history of its interpretation, the discussions which follow. 

2 This is an important point in the Athanasian doctrine and balances in some 
degree the thoughts comprised in the word " djitoot/c/oc.*' From some passages it 
certainly appears as if the statement that the Son has everything in common with 
the Father (according to Holy Scripture) except the name of Father (see Orat. III. 4 
fin; III. 6; de synod. 48, 49; frequently as in Orit. I. 61, the language is paradox- 
ical to the verge of absurdity) expressed a merely nominal distinction between 
Father and Son. According to this, He is either identical with the Father, or a 
part of the Father's substance, or an attribute of God, or a kind of pendicle 
which has emanated from the Father; but all these modes of conception were 
considered at the time to be " Sabellian *' : they were condemned already. In order 
to escape them or rather because he himself considered them to be false, Athana- 
sius in the proper place strongly emphasised the idea that the Father is the entire 
monad, that He is the &px^ ^or the Son too, that it is in fact the ousia of the 
Father which the Son has received, that thus the conception of the Father as the 
sole eth^ TTotvTOKp^rup maintains the unity of the Godhead. The Father is the 
fjL/ec »px*i (Orat. IV. i) ; there are not two or three Fathers (III. 15) ; there is Hv 
sTioQ U6t^to^^ which is the Father, but t^ sTJoc roGr6 evrt kxI ev r^ vt^ (1. c.) ; 
the Father is 6 ®s6q. He alone is ethrh^ 6 es6^^ He alone is the unbegotten God 
(Expos, fid. I) ; the Son is a yivvfjfiot^ even though He has not come into being. 
Accordingly the Father is sufficient for Himself (Orat. II. 41), and »t ovvix rov 
'7reerp6(i so'Ttv otpx^ ***'' P^* ^ou v^yvi roC vtoG. The ^^^Sfjcoova-to^^^ does not thus 
include any absolute co-ordination. According to Athanasius all men are 6fioova^tot 
relatively to each other, because they are Sfioysvei^ and 6fio^uBii (de synod. 52 sq,) 
and yet spite of this we find amongst them superiority and subordination. The 
same is the case here. Athanasius maintains the inseparable unity of substance of 
Father and Son, the unity of the Godhead; but this idea is for him applicable 
only in virtue of another, according to which the Father has everything of Him- 
self while the Son has everything from the Father. Father and Son^ according to 
Athanasius^ are not co-ordinate equal substances^ but rather one single substance^ 
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(4) The language used of Christ in Scripture to express what is 
hun^an and belonging to the creature, has, always and only, refer- 
ence to the human nature which He took upon Him in order to re- 
deem men. Since He who is by nature God took upon Him a body 
in order to unite with Himself what is by nature man in order that 
the salvation and deification of man might be surely accomplished, 
He also along with the body took to Himself human feelings. So 
complete, however, is the identity of the humanity of Christ with 
the nature of humanity as a whole that we may, according to 
Athanasius, refer the statements of Scripture as to a special 
endowment and exaltation of Christ, to the whole humanity. * 
Complete too, however, was the union of the Son of God with 
humanity, which Athanasius, like Arius up to the time of the 
ApoUinarian controversy, usually thought of as " Flesh," ** vesture 
of the Flesh." ^ Because the body of the Logos was really His 
own body — although we must discard the thought of variation, 
of change ' — and because this union had become already perfect 
in Mary's body, * everything that holds good of the flesh holds 

which involves the distinction of apx^l ^*^d ysvv^fJLaj and thus of principle and 
what is deduced^ and in this sense involves a subordination^ which, however, is not 
analogous .to the subordiDation in which the creature stands to God. 

^ See Orat. I. 41 : TiJ c civQpuTrdTtirdQ Ivrtv m 1/t|/«o-/c, i.^., not of the humanity 
of Christ, but of humanity as a whole: c. 42: When Scripture uses the word 
" l%ap/<raTO* " in reference to what God does to Christ, this is not said of the 
Logos, but on our account: ^i* iifJL&Q xeci uTr^p vtfi&v rovro yeuhtv yrspt ecvroC yi- 
ypopcroti, &a"7rsp yap u^ 'civipuToq 6 Xpta-rb^ aTCsQavs km vil/wdif, oVraq uq 'MpuTToq 
Asyerxt h»ii^oivetv \i7rsp gJxsv cist toQ ®e6q^ Vvot siq fifJL&q ^Q^a-^i Kxt vi rotuvrfj 
$o6€7a-oc %^p/C. The human race is thereby enriched, c. 43: By our kinship with 
the body of Christ we too have become a temple of God and are henceforth made 
sons of God, so that already in us the Lord is adored. "Therefore hath God 
also exalted Him" — this signifies our exaltation. 

2 So correctly Baur. I have not found Dorner's statement that the presup- 
position of a human soul occupies the background of the whole view of Athana- 
sius " of the incarnation and redemption as affecting the totality of man '* (op. cit. I. 
P' 957) to be supported by evidence. From what is alleged by Doraer it merely 
follows that Athanasius did not reflect on the subject. Baur, however, meanwhile 
goes too far when he expresses the opinion that Athanasius designedly left the 
human soul of Christ out of account; on the contrary, by the term "Flesh" he 
understood the whole substance of man, (see Orat. III. 30) and did not feel there 
was any necessity for studying the question as to the position occupied by the soul. 

3 Orat. IV. 31. 

♦ Orat. IV. 32—34. 
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good of the Logos also, and this is true of all sufferings even, — 
Jilthough He was not affected by them so far as His Godhead 
is concerned, * — and Mary is the mother of God. Athanasius 
also refers to the incarnate Logos the locus classicus of the 
Arians, Prov. VIIL 22, 23, ' with which Eustathius of Antioch 
likewise occupied himself. ' Finally, Athanasius spoke also of a 
TrpoKOTTji or progress in reference to the incarnate Logos, of an 
increase in the manifestation of God in the body of Christ, by 
which he means that the flesh was more and more completely 
irradiated by the Godhead : to ivipcoTivov iv rjj troCpi^ TposKOWTsv^* 
(the human advanced in wisdom). 

How are the two mutually opposed doctrines to be judged 
from the standpoint of history, of reason, and of the Gospel.^ 
Each party charged the other with holding doctrines which 
involved contradictions, and, what is of more consequence, 
they mutually accused each other of apostasy from Christianity, 
although the Arians never advanced this charge with such 
energy as the opposite party. We have first of all to ascertain 
definitely how much they had in common. Religion and doc- 
trine are with both thoroughly fused together ^ * and, indeed, 
formally considered, the doctrine is the same in both cases, 
i.e.y the fundamental conceptions are the same. The doctrine 
of the pre-existent Christ, who as the pre-existent Son of God 
is Logos, Wisdom, and world-creating Power of God,, seems 
to constitute the common basis. Together with this both have 
a common interest in maintaining the unity of God and in 

1 Orat. I. 45, III. 30-33. 

. 5 Almost the whole second oratioa against the Arians is devoted to the task 
of refuting the use made by them of this passage. 

3 Theodoret, H. E. I. 8. 

■* Orat. III. 53: Au^^vovTO^ sv fiXtxtx toG a-ufJLUTO^y ffvvefre^t^oro gv echr^ Koct *i 
riji ds6rfiTog ^otvepcocrtq . . . rd icv$pu7rtvov -TrposKOTrrsVy vTrepxva^uivov xar^ hKtyov r^v 
&v^pu7rivviv <pva-tv k«i deoTTotoviJLSvov xett '6pyxvov t)jq vo(^ia(i frpo^ rviv evspystecv rtiQ 
6e6riiTO^ KOii rtjv 'iKXafi^iv otvT^q ysv6iievov^ 

* Both thus occupy the stage of development which was described in Vol. III., 
pp, 113 — 118. We may say meanwhile, and what follows will prove it, that the fusion 
of a theoretical doctrine with religion was more thorough in the case of Arianism 
than with Athanasius. 
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making a sharp distinction between Creator and creature. 
Finally, botli endeavour to base their doctrines on Scripture 
and at the same time claim to have tradition on their side, as 
is evident in the case of Arius from the introduction to the 
Thalia. Both are, however, convinced that the final word lies 
with Scripture and not with tradition. 

I. We cannot understand Arianism unless we consider that 
it consists of two entirely disparate parts. It has, first of all, 
a Christ who {fradually becomes God, who therefore develops 
more and more in moral unity of feeling with God, progresses 
and attains his perfection by the divine grace. This Christ is 
the Saviour, in so far as he has conveyed to us the divine 
doctrine and has given us an example of goodness perfectly 
realised in the exercise of freedom. When Arius calls this 
Christ Logos it appears as if he did thisby way of accommoda- 
tion. The conception of Arius here is purely Adoptian. But, 
secondly, with this is united a metaphysic which has its basis 
solely in a cosmology and has absolutely no connection with 
soteriology. This metaphysic is dominated by the thought of 
the antithesis of the one, inexpressible God, a God remote from 
the world, and the creature. The working-out of this tliought 
accordingly perfectly corresponds with the philosophical ideas 
of the time and with the one half of the line of thought 
pursued by Origen. In order that a creation may become 
possible at all, a spiritual being must first be created which 
can be the means whereby a spiritual-material world can be 
created. This cannot be the divine reason itself, but only the 
most complete image of the divine reason stamped on a created, 
freely acting, independent being. With this we have arrived 
at tile Neo-platonic origination. Whether in order to find a 
means of transition to the world we are to speak of "God, 
the essential -/uu: of God, the created Logos," or " God, the 
created Logos, the world-spirit," or are to arrange the terms in 
some other way, is pretty much a matter of indifference, and 
to all appearance Arius laid little stress on this. It is the 
philosophical triad, or duad, such as we meet with in Philo, 
Numenius, Plotinus etc. These created beings which mediate 
between God and the creature are, however, according to Arius, 
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to be adored, />., it is only as a cosmologist that he is a strict 
monotheisty while as a theologian he is a polytheist. This again 
perfectly corresponds to the dominant Hellenic view. Arius in 
fact occupies a place, so to speak, on the extreme left, for the 
energetic way in which he emphasises the thought that the 
second ousia has been created out of the free will of God, 
that it is foreign to the substance of God, that as a creaturely 
substance it is capable of change and definable, and, above all,, 
the express assertion that this "Logos" and *'Son*' is ** Logos" 
and "Son" merely nominally, that in no sense whatever is an 
emanation or anything of that kind to be thought of here, but 
simply a creation, is surprising even in the sphere of Hellenic 
philosophy. That this created Logos which made possible the 
further creation has appeared in Jesus Christ and has in human 
vesture developed into God and has therefore not been lowered, 
but on the contrary has been exalted by His being man, is 
accordingly what constitutes the uniting thought between the 
two parts of the system. 

In the other case, as here, the expressions " pre-existent Son 
of God," "Logos," "Wisdom" are plainly only an accom- 
modation. They are unavoidable, but not necessary, in fact 
they create difficulties. It clearly follows from this, however, 
that the doctrine of Origen does not constitute the basis of 
the system — in so far as its Christology is concerned — and that 
what it has in common with the orthodox system is not what 
is really characteristic of it, but is on the contrary what is 
secondary. The Arian doctrine has its root in Adoptianism, in 
the doctrine of Lucian of Samosata, ^ as is proved, above all, by 
the strong emphasis laid on the creaturehood of the Redeemer 
and by the elimination of a human soul. We know what 
signification this had for Origen. Where it is wanting we can 
no longer speak of Origenism in the full meaning of the word. 
But it is correct that the cosmological-causal point of view of 
Origen, this one side of his complicated system, was appropriated 

I See above p. 3, and in arldition Athan. Orat. III. 51 : The view of Lucian 
of Samosata is the idea of the pure creaturehood and humanity of the Redeemer 
b' rji iikv ^vv^fASt kou vfieti ^povehs^ rla $8 hv6yLart fJt6vGv xpvs7a'd8 $tot rov^ Mpuxov^. 
This is no mere trick of logic, although the alleged motive of the correction of the 
Adoptianist doctrine is assuredly incorrectly described. 
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by Arius, that is by Lucian. Meanwhile it has to be added that 
it was not peculiar to Origen. He made an effort to get beyond 
it; he balanced the causal-cosmological point of view, according 
to which the Logos is a heavenly xr/V^^, by the soteriologicaU 
according to which He is the essential and recognisable image 
of the Father, which constitutes an essential unity with the 
Father. Of this there is nothing in Arius. ^ 

Arianism is a new doctrine in the Church; it labours under 
quite as many difficulties as any other earlier Christological 
doctrine ; it is, finally, in one important respect, really Hellenism 
which is simply tempered by the constant use of Holy Scripture. 
It is a new doctrine; for not only is the frank assertion of the 
creaturehood and changeableness of the Logos in this sharply 
defined form, new, spite of Origen, Dionysius Alex., Pierius and 
so on, but, above all, the emphatic rejection of any essential 
connection of the Logos with the Father. The images of the 
source and the brook, the sun and the light, the archetype and 
the type, which are almost of as old standing in the Church as 
the Logos-doctrine itself, are here discarded. This, however, 
simply means that the Christian Logos- and Son-of-God-doctrine 
has itself been discarded. Only the old names remain. But new 
too, further, is the combination of Adoptianism with the Logos- 
cosmology, and if the idea of two distinct Logoi and two Wis- 
doms is not exactly new, it is a distinction which had never 
before this been permitted. 

Athanasius exposed the inner difficulties and contradictions, 
and in almost every case we may allow that he has right on 
his side. A son who is no son, a Logos who is no Logos, a 
monotheism which nevertheless does not exclude polytheism, 
two or three ousias which are to be revered, while yet only 
one of them is really distinct from the creatures, an indefinable 
being who first becomes God by becoming man and who is 
yet neither God nor man, and so on. In every single point 
we have apparent clearness while all is hollow and formal, a 
boyish enthusiasm for playing with husks and shells, and a 

^ We do not know whether or not Arius appealed to Origen. The later Arians 
undoubtedly quoted him in support of their views ; they seem, however, to have 
appealed most readily to Dionysius of Alex. See Athan. de sentent. Dionysii. 
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childish self-satisfaction in the working out of empty syllogisms. * 
This had not been learned from Origen, who always had facts 
and definite ends in view when he speculated. 

But all this might be put up with if only this doctrine were in 
any way designed to shew how communion with God is arrived 
at through Christ. This is what we must necessarily demand; 
for what the ancient Church understood by "redemption" was 
in part a physical redemption of a very questionable kind, and 
it would not necessarily have been anything to be regretted if 
anyone had emancipated himself from this "redemption.** But 
one has absolutely nowhere the impression that Arius and his 
friends are in their theology concerned with communion with 
God. Their doctrina de Christo has nothing Whatever to do 
with this question. The divine which appeared on earth is not 
the Godhead, but one of its creations. God Himself remains 
unknown. Whoever expresses adherence to the above proposi- 
tions and does this with unmistakable satisfaction, stands up 
for the unique nature of God, but does this, however, only that 
he may not endanger the uniformity of the basis of the world, 
and otherwise is prepared to worship besides this God other 
"Gods** too, creatures that is; whoever allows religion to dis- 
appear in a cosmological doctrine and in veneration for a heroic 
teacher, even though he may call him "perfect creature,*' 
KTia-f^x TsXsiGv, and revere in him the being through whom this 
world has come to be what it is, is, so far as his religious way 
of thinking is concerned, a Hellenist, and has every claim to be 
highly valued by Hellenists. ^ 

The admission that the Arians succeeded in getting a grasp 
of certain features in the historical Christ presented to us by 
the New Testament, cannot in any way alter this judgment. 
In this matter they were far superior to their opponents; but 
they were absolutely unable to make any religious use of what 
they perceived. They speak of Christ as Paul of Samosata 
does, but by foisting in behind the Christ who was exalted to 
be Lord, the half divine being, logos-creature, >,oyo^-Krl(rfzx^ 

* See the tractate of Aetius preserved in Epiphanius; but the older Arians had 
already acted in the same way. 

2 There are some good remarks on Arianism in Kaufmann, Deutsche Geschichte I., 
pp. 232, 234; also in Richter, Westrom. Reich, p. 537. 
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they deprived the most valuable knowledge they had of all 
practical value. Paul could say in a general way: rx jcpccrou- 
//,€vx Tu xiycji Tjjf^ ^vtTsug oifx ?%£/ eTTXivov Tx ^6 o-^fVf/ ^t^ix^ 
xpxTOVfJisvx vTTspxivsTrxi (what was accomplished by the Logos 
of nature deserves no praise, but what was accomplished in the 
state of love is to be praised exceedingly). Such a statement 
was made impossible for the Arians by the introduction of 
cosmological speculation. What dominates Paul's whole view 
of the question— namely, the thought that the unity of love and 
feeling is the most abiding unity, scarcely ever finds an echo 
amongst the Arians, for it is swallowed up by that philosophy 
which measures worth by duration in time and thinks of a 
half-eternal being as being nearer God than a temporal being 
who is filled with the love of God. We cannot therefore 
finally rate very high the results of the rational exegesis of 
christological passages as given by the Arians; they do not 
use them to shew that Jesus was a man whom God chose for 
Himself or that God was in the man Jesus, but, on the contrary, 
in order to prove that this Jesus was no complete God. Nor 
can we put a high value on their defence of monotheism either, 
for they adored creatures. What is alone really valuable, is the 
energetic emphasis they lay on freedom, and which they adopted 
from Origen, but even it has no religious significance. 

Had the Arian doctrine gained the victory in the Greek- 
speaking world, it would in all probability have completely 
ruined Christianity, that is, it would have made it disappear in 
cosmology and morality and would have annihilated religion in 
the religion. **The Arian Christology is inwardly the most unstable, 
and dogmatically the most worthless, of all the Christologies to 
be met with in the history of dogma." ^ Still it had its mission. 
The Arians made the transition from heathenism to Christianity 
easier for the large numbers of the cultured and half-cultured 
whom the policy of Constantine brought into the Church. They 
imparted to them a view of the Holy Scriptures and of 
Christianity which could present no difficulty to any one at that 
period. The Arian monotheism was the best transition from 
polytheism to monotheism. It asserted the truth that there is 

1 SchultZj Gottheit Christi, p. 65. 
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one supreme God with whom nothing can be compared, and 
thus rooted out the crude worship of many gods. It con- 
structed a descending divine triad in which the cultured were 
able to recognise again the highest wisdom of their philo- 
sophers. It permitted men to worship a demiurge together with 
the primal substance, Trpurvj ovfrla] it taught an incarnation 
of this demiurge and, on the other hand again, a theopoiesisy. 
and was able skilfully to unite this with the worship of Christ 
in the Church. It afforded, in the numerous formulae which 
it coined, interesting material for rhetorical and dialectic exer- 
cises. It quickened the feeling of freedom and responsibility 
and led to discipline, and even to asceticism. And finally, it 
handed on the picture of a divine hero who was obedient 
even to death and gained the victory by suffering and patience, 
and who has become a pattern for us. When transmitted along 
with the Holy Scriptures, it even produced a living piety * 
amongst Germanic Christians, if it also awakened in them the 
very idea to which it had originally been specially opposed, 
the idea of a theogony. What was shewn above — namely, 
that the doctrine was new, is to be taken cum grano salts; 
elements which were present in the teaching of the Church 
from the very beginning got here vigorous outward expressioa 
and became supreme. The approval the doctrine met with 
shews how deeply rooted they were in the Church. We cannot 
but be astonished at the first glance to find that those wha 
sought to defend the whole system of Origen partly sided with 
Arius and partly gave him their patronage. But this fact ceases 
to be striking so soon as we consider that the controversy 
very quickly became so acute as to necessitate a decision for 
or against Arius. But the Origenists, moreover, had a very 
strong antipathy to everything that in any way suggested 
"Sabellianism**; for Sabellianism had no place for the pursuit 
of Hellenic cosmological speculation, i.e., of scientific theology. 
Their position with regard to the doctrine of Athanasius was 
thereby determined. They would rather have kept to their rich 
supply of musty formulae, but they were forced to decide for Arius, 

> The figure of Ulfilas vouches for this; his confession of faith (Halm, § 126) 
is the only Arian one which is not polemical. 



II. Nothing can more clearly illustrate the perverse state of 
the problem in the Arian-Athanasian controversy than the 
notorious fact that the man who saved the character of Chris- 
tianity as a religion of living fellowship with God, was the man 
from whose Christology almost every trait which recalls the 
historical Jesus of Nazareth was erased. Athanasius undoubt- 
■edly retained the most important feature — namely, that Christ 
promised to bring men into fellowship with God. But while he 
subordinated everything to this thought and recognised in 
redemption a communication of the divine 7iature, he reduced 
the entire historical account given of Christ to the belief that 
the Redeemer shared in the nature and unity of the Godhead 
itself, and he explained everything in the Biblical documents 
in accordance with this idea.' That which Christ is and is for 
us, is the Godhead ; in the Son we have the Father, and in 
what the Son has brought, the divine is communicated to us. 
This fundamental thought is not new, and it corresponds with 
a very old conception of the Gospel, It is not new, for it was 
never wanting in the Church before the time of Athanasius. 
The Fourth Gospel, Ignatius, Irenaeus, Methodius, the so-called 
Modalism and even the Apologists and Origen — not to mention 
the Westerns — prove this; for the Apologists, and Origen too, 
in what they say of the Logos, emphasised not only His dis- 
tinction from the Father, b\it also His unity with the Father. 
The Samosatene had also laid the whole emphasis on the unity, 
although indeed he was not understood,' But not since the days 
in which the Fourth Gospel was written do we meet with any- 

' Anyone, on Ihe other liand, who, like Arius, held to the idea of a developing 
and struggling Christ was not able to conceive of Him as Redeemer, but only as 
teacher aad example. This was the siluation: the Bible accounts of Chribt did not 
favour and establish the sole idea which was held at the time regarding fellowship 
with God and redemption, but, on Ihe contrary, they interfered with it. 

' Athanasius always appealed to the collective testimoQy of the Churchio support 
of the doctrine which he defended. In the work, de decret, 35 sq., he shews that 
the words ix rSf aliila% and i^omiriaii were not discovered by the Nicenc Fathers, 
but, on the contrary, had been handed down to them. He appeals to Theoguostus, to 
the two Dionysii and Origen, to the latter with the reservation that in his case 
it is oeccssary to distinguish between what he wrote yv^t-viarTtxS^ and what he 
a positive character. It is one of the few passages in which he has 
thought of Origen. 
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one with whom the conviction is so definite, thought out with 
such an assurance of victory, expressed so strongly and so 
simply, and of such an absolute kind, as it is with Athana- 
sius. All the rest by introducing qualifying thoughts in some 
way or other, brought an element of uncertainty into their 
feeling of its truth, and impaired its strength. That in the age 
of Constantine during the greatest revolution which the Church 
has experienced and which was so fraught with consequences, 
the faith represented by Athanasius was confessed with such 
vigour, is what saved the Christian Church. Its faith would 
probably have got entirely into the hands of the philosophers, 
its confession would have become degraded or would have been 
turned into an imperial official decree enjoining the worship of 
the "clear-shining Godhead*', if Athanasius had not been there 
and had not helped those who shared his views to make a 
stand and inspired them with courage. 

But at the beginning of the Foiirth Century the form of ex- 
pression for the belief in the unity of the eternal Godhead and 
its appearance in Jesus Christ was already sketched out. It 
was as little allowable to think of a unity of living feeling, of 
will and aim alone, as of the perfect identification of the persons. 
The doctrines of the pre-existing Son of God, of the eternal 
Logos, but, above all, the view that everything valuable is 
accomplished in the nature only, of which feeling and will are 
an annex, were firmly established. Athanasius in making use 
of these presuppositions in order to express his faith in the 
Godhead of Christ, i.e,^ in the essential unity of the Godhead 
in itself with the Godhead manifested in Christ, fell into an 
abyss of contradictions. 

Unquestionably the old Logos doctrine too, and also Arianism, 
strike us to-day as being full of contradictions, but it was 
Athanasius who first arrived at the contradictio in adjecto in the 
full sense of the phrase. That the Godhead is a numerical 
unity, but that nevertheless Son and Father are to be dis- 
tinguished within this unity as two — this is his view. He teaches 
that there is only one unbegotten principle, but that never- 
theless the Son has not come into being. He maintains that 
the Divine in Christ is the eternal '*Son", but that the Son 
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is as old as the Father. This Son is not to be thought of 
either as created, or as an attribute of God, or as an emana- 
tion or a part of God, and is therefore something wholly in- 
definable. The thought of a theogony is rejected as emphati- 
cally as that of a creation, and yet the thought of an active 
attribute is not in any sense to be entertained. The Father is 
perfect for Himself and is sufficient for Himself; indeed, although 
Father and Son have one substance, in the sense of a single 
nature, in common, still the Father alone is "the God'*, and 
is the principle and root of the Son also. Quot verba, tot 
scandala I 

Whatever involves a complete contradiction cannot be correct, 
and everyone is justified in unsparingly describing the contra- 
diction as such. This the Arians sufficiently did, and in so far 
as they assumed that a contradiction cannot be seriously 
accepted by anyone, and that therefore the view of Athanasius 
must at bottom be Sabellian, they were right. Two generations 
and more had to pass before the Church could accustom itself 
to recognise in the complete contradiction the sacred privilege 
of revelation. There was, in fact, no philosophy in existence 
possessed of formulae which could present in an intelligible 
shape the propositions of Athanasius. What he called at one 
time Ousia and at another Hypostasis, was not an individual 
substance in the full sense of the word, but still less was it a 
generic conception. 

If anything is clear, it is the fact that the thought of Atha- 
nasius — namely, the unity of the Godhead which rested in and 
appeared in Christ, could not be expressed under the traditional 
presuppositions of the pre-existing Son of God and the personal 
Logos existing from all eternity. We have here to do with the 
most important point in the whole question. The very same series 
of ideas which created the most serious difficulties for the 
Arians and which have been shewn to occupy a secondary place 
in their system, seriously hamper the doctrinal utterances of 
Athanasius; namely, the Logos doctrine of Origen and the 
cosmological-metaphysical conceptions which form the back- 
ground of statements regarding an historical person. The 
Arians required to have a created being, created before the 
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world, changeable, of the same nature as men, for their Christ, 
and had to banish all other determinations from their concep- 
tion, and so they could not make use of the Logos of Philo 
and the Apologists ; Athanasius required a being who was 
absolutely nothing else than the Godhead, and so the Logos 
referred to did not in any sense fit in with his doctrine. In 
both cases the combined Logos doctrine of Philo and Origen 
was the disturbing element. And at bottom, — though unfortu- 
nately not actually, ^ — they both discarded it ; Arius when he 
distinguishes between the Logos nuncupativus which Christ is, 
and the actual Logos of God; Athanasius when he banishes 
the world-idea from the content of the substance which he 
adores in Christ. In the view of Arius, Christ belongs in every 
sense to the world, /.^., to the sphere of created things; in 
that of Athanasius he belongs in every sense to God, whose 
substance He shares. 

Arius and Athanasius both indeed occupy the standpoint of 
the theology of Origen which no one could now abandon ; but 
their religious and theological interests do not originate in it. 
In the gnosis of Origen everything spiritual stands to God in 
a two-fold relation; it is His created work and yet it is at the 
same time His nature. This holds good in a pre-eminent sense 
of the Logos, which comprises all that is spiritual in itself and 
connects the graduated spheres of the spiritual substances, 
which, like it, have an eternal duration, with the supreme God- 
head. To this idea corresponds the thought that the creatures 
are free and that they must return from their state of estrange- 
ment and their Fall to their original source. Of this we find 
nothing either in Arius or in Athanasius. In the case of the 
former, the sober Aristotelian philosophy on the one hand 
reacts against this fundamental thought, and on the other, the 
tradition of the Christ who is engaged in a conflict, who in- 
creases and progresses towards perfection. In the case of 

^ They were not able, and did not dare, to discard it actually, because of 
John I. I f., on account of the Church tradition, and because of the scientific 
views of the time. As regards Athanasius, we have to keep in mind his idea of 
the Father as the p/J^a of the Son, and his other idea, according to which the 
world was actually made by the Son. 
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Athanasius what reacts against it is the ancient belief of the 
Church in the Father, the Almighty Creator of all things, and 
in the Son in whom the Father reveals Himself and has stooped 
to hold fellowship with man. 

It is thus not the case that the gnosis of Origen was simply 
halved between Arius and Athanasius; on the contrary, it under- 
went a fundamental correction in the teaching of both. But it 
was no longer possible to avoid the "vis inertia" of the gnosis 
of Origen, the contrary formula; which were held together by 
the idea of the Logos-cosmology as the basis for Christology.' 
And now the question was which of the two was to be adopted, 
the Logos-jcTi'iTfias or the Logos-;>iDsu3-(c« formula. The former freed 
from the latter was indeed deprived of all soteriologica! content, 
but was capable of intelligent and philosophical treatment — 
namely, rational- logical treatment; the latter taken exclusively, 
even supposing that the distinction between the Son and the 
Father and the superiority of the Father were maintained in 
connection with it, simply led to an absurdity. 

Athanasius put up with this absurdity; " without knowing it he 
made a still greater sacrifice to his faith — the historical Christ. 
It was at such a price that he saved the rehgious conviction 
that Christianity is the religion of perfect fellowship with God, 
from being displaced by a doctrine which possessed many lofty 
qualities, but which had no understanding of the inner essence 
of rehgion, which sought in religion nothing but "instruction," 
and finally found satisfaction in an empty dialectic. 



Diooysius of Alexandria was a genuine pupil af Origen, for he was equally 
prepared to maintain the other side of the system of Origen, when his namesalie 
pointed out to him that by his one-sided emphasising of the one side, he had lostbiniEelf 
hi^ly questionable slatemenls. Eusebius of CsBsarea took up the same position. 
• The Niceoe Creed sanctioned it. One of its most serious consequences was 
that from this time onward Dogmatics were for ever separated from clear thinking 
and defeasible conceptions, and got accustomed to what was aiiti -rational. The 
rational- — not indeed at once, but soon enough — came to be considered as the 
characteristic of tlie sacred. As there was everywhere a desire for mysteries, the 
doctrine seemed to be the true mystery just because it was the opposite of the 
cleai in the sphere of the profane. Even clear-headed men like the later members 
if the school of Antioch were no longer able to escape from absurdity. The 
omplete contradiction involved in the 'OfiomJa-io; drew a whole host of contra- 
dictions after it, the further thought advanced. 
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It was intended that the General Church-Council which was 
summoned by the Emperor to meet at Nicaea should, besides 
settling some other important questions, compose the controversy 
which already threatened to produce division amongst the 
Eastern bishops.* It met in the year 325, in summer apparently. 
There were present about 300 (250, 270) bishops, hardly so 
many as 318 as asserted by Athanasius at a later time; the 
correctness of this latter number is open to suspicion. The 
West was very poorly represented ; ^ the Roman bishop was 
not there, but he had sent two presbyters. The most impor- 
tant of the Eastern bishops were present. It is not clear how 
the business was arranged and conducted. We do not know 
who presided, whether Eustathius, Eusebius of Caesarea, or 
Hosius. It is undoubted, however, that Hosius exercised a very 
important influence in the Council. The Emperor at first gave 
the Council a free hand,^ though he at once put a stop to 
private wrangling, and he energetically interfered at the most 
decisive moment, and in the character of a theologian inter- 
preted himself the formula to be adopted.* We may assume 
that at first he reckoned on the possibility that the Council 
would itself find some formula of agreement. He had, however, 
resolved, under the influence of Hosius, that in the case of 
this not being successfully carried out, he would enforce the 
formula which Hosius had agreed upon with Alexander. As 

1 For the sources and the literature referring to the Council of Nice see 
Herzog's R-Encykl., Vol. X. 2, p. 530 flf. The accounts are meagre and frequently 
self-contradictory. We do not yet possess an exhaustive study of the subject. In 
what follows the main points only can be dealt with. I must renounce the idea 
of giving here the detailed reasons in support of the views I hold. See Gwatkin, p. 36 ff. 

2 No one was present from Britain; though there were probably bishops from 
Ulyria, Dacia, Italy, Gaul, Spain, Africa and also a Persian bishop. Eusebius 
(Vita III. 8) compares the meeting with that described in Acts II. 

8 Sozom. I. 18 ; we certainly cannot form any clear picture of what took place 
from the account given in this passage. 

4 This follows from the letter of Eusebius of Csesarea to his Church (Theodoret, 
H. E. I. II), which we may regard as trustworthy in connection with this matter. 
Eusebius there distinguishes quite plainly two parties; (i) the party to which he 
himself belongs and (2) the party which he introduces with " oi il " {pi ^l 9rpo- 
(P^a-ei ■ r^c Toi/ 6fioovviov ^rpoa-Q^xviQ tt^v$8 riiv ypeecpijv TrgTroiiiKeca'tv^ the Nicene Creed 
follows) and which he does not describe in more definite terms than by "uvrot" 
{kcu iii TotvTviQ rifc ypct<Pvii vtf'* ethrSh vTecyopivQiirti^. 
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regards the composition of the Council, the view expressed by 
the Macedonian Sabinus of Heraciea {Socr. I. 8), that the 
majority of the bishops were uneducated, is confirmed by the 
astonishing results. The general acceptance of the resolution 
come to by the Council is intelligible only if we presuppose 
that the question in dispute was above most of the bishops.' 
Of the ■' cultured " we have to distinguish three parties — namely, 
Ariiis and the Lucianists, who had Eusebius of Nicomedia for 
their leader; the Origenists, the most important man amongst 
whom was Eusebius of Cssarea, who was already highly 
celebrated;" and Alexander of Alexandria with his following, 
to which the few Westerns also belonged.' The Arians came 
to the Council confident of victory; as yet nothing was pre- 
judged; the Bishop of NicEta himself was on their side and 
they had relations with the Court. 

All were apparently at one in thinking that the Council could 
not break up without establishing a standard of doctrine, 
{iTiTTi:, ^JtSy^x.) Those in the East possessed neither a uniform 
nor a sufficiently authoritative symbol by which the controversy 
could be settled. The Lucianists accordingly — who may have 
been about twenty in number, not more at any rate — produced, 
after dehberation, a confession of faith which was communicated 
by Eusebius of Nicomedia and embodied their doctrine in un- 
ambiguous terms. They did this without having previously come 
to an understanding with the Origenists. This was a tactical 
blunder. The great majority of the bishops rejected this rule 
of faith which was decisively in favour of Arianism.'' Even 
the "Conservatives" must have been unpleasantly affected by 
the naked statement of tlie Arian doctrinal system. The sup- 

' With the exception of the hishops whom their coQtraipacarieg and our eitrlieat 
infoimatits have mentioned b/ name, theie do not seem to have been any ca[iable 
meii at the Council. 

" It is worthy of note lliat EusebLus in the letter just cited does not introduce 
the Ariatis as a special party, but merely hicta at their existence. The middle 
.party stood, in fact, very near to them. 

* Athanasius {de decret. 19 sq. ad Afros 5, 6, de synod. 33—41) mixes up the 
two opposition -parties together, 

' See Theodorct I. 6; fin.; he relies upon the account of Eustathius. In addition 
Athanag., Encyd. ad epp. jEgypt 13, de decrel. 3. 
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porters of Arius were now in the greatest perplexity owing to 
the unforeseen turn which events had taken. In order to be able 
to keep their position at the Council at all, they, with the 
exception of two who remained firm, withdrew this sketch of 
their doctrine, and now made up their minds to follow the lead 
of the Origenists in order to secure at least something. Eusebius 
of Caesarea now came to the front. No one was more learned 
than he; no one was more intimately acquainted with the 
teaching of the Fathers. He had good reason to hope that 
he would be able to speak the decisive word. If there was a 
general conviction that in everything it was necessary to abide 
by the ancient doctrine of the Church, then there seemed to 
be no one more fitted to define that ancient doctrine than the 
great scholar who was also, moreover, in the highest favour 
with the Emperor. His formulae were, "the created image", 
"the reflection originating in the will*', "the second God" 
etc.* He could, if needful, have accepted the Arian formulae ; those 
of Alexander he could not adopt, for he saw in them the 
dreaded Sabellianism which meant the death of theological 
science. Eusebius accordingly laid a creed before the Council.^ 
He was convinced that all could and must unite on the basis 
supplied by it, and as a matter of fact no better conciliatory 
formula could be imagined.' Still Eusebius considered it neces- 

1 See the characteristic passage Demonstr. IV. 3 : vi fjtHjv alyvi oh Kxrot vpootipevtv 
ToV (puroQ SK^^i^Trei, Kxrti rt $i rtji ovo'ta^ vvfi^s^tiKdc; ^^Mp/o'rov. 6 H t//dc Kotrh 
yvufJLfiv xa) ^rpoecfpeo'iv sIkuv vfrivrvi roV vocrpSQ. /3ovAifds/c y^p ^ Of 0^ yEyovsv vlou 
vccriip Kcu <pSiQ ^e^repov Kctrk T^vree ictvr^ aicpufJtoiuiJLivov vTrga-rilia'XTO. 

2 According to Eustathius (in Theodoret I. 7) the creed of the strict Arians was 
composed by Eusebius of Nicomedia; at least I think that it must be the latter 
who is referred to in what is said in that passage : «5c ^^ ll^ijrttro tviq T/o-rew? 6 
TfdTFOQj svapyiji fjth 'iXtyxoQ rd ypAiitietri^i Eva's fi/ov Tpov^ei^^ero ^^aa-^ijfjtiec^. It; 
T^yrwv dl ivccyvua-dh uhrUet a'UfJt<popkv fzh otvru^iiijTOv rUji sxTpoTtj^ liviKCC roii; 
»vtvik6ok; Tpou^ivst, ccta-x^vfiv ^^xvviKevrov r^ yp^^ctvri 9racpe7xsv, It is impossible 
that it can be the creed of Eusebius of Caesarea which is referred to here, for the 
latter (1. c. I. 1 1) expressly notes that his creed after having been communicated 
to the Council was substantially accepted. Whether we have a right to call the 
creed which he produced simply "Baptismal Creed of the Church of Caesarea,'* 
is to me questionable, judging from the introduction to it given in the letter to 
his Church. 

' The creed is contained in the letter of Eusebius to his Church. See Theodoret 1. 1 : 
JJto'Ttvofjtev eU ^v« 0ew fFetripec feetvTOKpAropety rdv rm u'x&vruv 6p«,r&¥ re km 
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sary to tack on to it an anti-Sabellian addition.' According to 
Eusebius the Creed was unanimously pronounced orthodox, ' 
still the imperial will already made its influence felt here. The 
Arians were doubtless well pleased to get off on these terms. 
But Alexander and his following demanded a perfectly plain 
rejection of Arianism. They went about it in an extremely 
adroit fashion inasmuch as they accepted the basis of the Creed 
of Cfesarea, but demanded that its terms should be made more 
precise. We know from Eusebius himself that the Emperor 
sided with them, and so far as he was concerned resolved to 
incorporate in the Creed the word "oiACOu^isq", which was sug- 
gested to him by Hosius." But the matter was not settled by 
the mere insertion of a word. It was pointed out that the 
Creed of Cjesarea contained formulie which might favour the 
Arian view. Its supporters were already put in the position of 
defendants. Accordingly, the Alexandrian party presented a 
very carefully constructed doctrinal formula which was repre- 
sented as being a revised form of the Creed of Czesarea' and 

isfiruv B-oiifT^y, xau e!( 'iia xipioy 'Iiiff(6» Xpurrii', to* toE SfoC Xiyer, &iiii ix 
e<oE, $S{ en (pwro!, ?»iii> in X"^^' "''' /^''"yc^, itf»T6ro>iBt irartii; xTmtuf, rfi 
itivTur rSv ailiyaiv in toC irarpoc yiymiifiii/oiij h' oJ kiii iyeyiTO ri irivra, riv 
ilk tS' iS(iiripa« ffOJTlffiay laipilaFSevTa xai i> avipiifsit xohniuaiiiivit usa^aSdvTa 
Km ai-ae-TavTB T^ iflT]f Mftf pf xaJ itthiivrx Wfit T0« ^ari/ei xai yjoyra niKn h 
ii^f icpTvai ^lOvT-af xai ircupcii;. xai ei; 'iv TuEiia ayioi. 

' Toiiraiv 'ixafTov tlvai xui irifx'" TiminvTit, T«T»p« iAi(JniB( raripa, xai 
Tiiii i^ifiirSi u!6v, jrriSfii ri HyiDii aAifSivAlc wlS/ix Syiat, xaSa xai i xifciq li^iDv 
oTresTit.f.tiv ilq tJ xijfiiyita Tsi); iavrcB fts9irTs( (Ttc MatL XXVIII. 19 follows. 

- Ta^Ttit v!^' iifiSt iKTihiritq r?! ^imeit oiJiij a-af^y avriAeyiB! TBtoq, aAA' 
alriq Ti Vfureq S Sic^l/AiErTarg; h^iEv ^arl/cuc ifSirara vtfiix'i' airiiv ifiafTV- 
fil<riv. oKtb ri xai iautiy ^povtjy irvwfi>)iiyiiirf xxi Tair<f roit rdiTai ivyxara- 
TSiniai, B*Dyp«iJiti« Ti T(7! WVf*«ff' xai iffiifaiyiTu T8i/T0i[ atToTtirapixtWiJtTo (I. 11). 

> According to Eusebius, however, the Emperor himself added an interprelation 
of the "Djioouo-wf. We read in the letter of Eusebius, iramediiitely after the words 
cited in the foregoing note: ivit niton Tfoaiyy/ac^ii'Tiit ftiftartit reB 'OiuauTfav, 
S xai aurii ift^iimvitt fiiytii 'in jiif xark a-afaTiov rait Ai'j-oito 'Onooi/ritf, cVri 
Xttri iittlftviv, >I1ti Kara nia aToro/i^u ix td€ TBTpif i/»(o-T?vm . . . ietcit Si xai 
ixoffireit Adyeif irponfxci ra rtiaSra ygiTy. The word t!> thus only iaieaded to 
express the mystery! 

* Eusebius in an ill-concealed lone of reproach says el It {i.i,, the Alexandriaas) 
VfH^drti tB( toE 'Oftaeuiriiiu ffparSijxiK Ttt'vJe t^v ypa^ify (i.*., the Nicene Creed) 
"■iToi^xari, that is, tliey have corrected my proposed creed not only here but 
in olhsr passages also. 
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in which some think they can recognise, in addition to the 
contributions of the Alexandrians, the hand of Eustathius of 
Antioch and of Makarius of Jerusalem.^ (i) In place of xirivTcov 
opXTuv etc., ("of all seen things whatsoever*'), there was put by- 
preference 'Trivrav opxroov ("of all seen things*'), in order to ex- 
clude the creation of the Son and Spirit ; * (2) in place of the 
Logos at the beginning of the second article, the ''Son'' was 
put, so that all that follows refers to the Son;^ (3) the words 
0£oi/ ix 0£oy ("God of God'*) were extended to ysvvviUvTX stc 
Tov TTXTpog fji^ovoysvij Ssov ijc Ssov ("begotten of the Father only 
begotten God of God**), but in the final discussion, however, 
between fAOvoysvij and Ssov the words tout" ifrrh sk Tyjg ovfrixg 
Tov TXTpog ("that is of the substance of the Father'*) were 
further inserted, because it was ' observed that otherwise the 
opposition party might be able to put their doctrine into the 
proposition;** (4) the unsatisfactory descriptions ^uijv ijc ^uijc 
("life of life**), TpuroroKOv Trxtr^g KTitrsag ("the first-born of every 
creature**), Tpo ttxvtcov xloovav sk tov TrxTpoi; ysyavvvKJt^svov ("be- 
gotten of the Father before all ages*'), before S/' ovy etc., were 
deleted, and in their place the following was put : ^sov xXyjitvov 
£Z (dsov xXviiivov^ ysvvyjUvTX^ ov TTOtijiivTX, S/' ov Tx TTXVTX eyevsTO 
("true God of true God, begotten, not made, by whom all 
things were*'). At this point, however, a further insertion was 
made, and this once more in the course of the discussion itself, * 
at what too was not at all a suitable place — namely, after 
'* TTOiyjiivrx-* ("made'*), the words ofjcoovfnov t^ Trxrpl (** of the 
same substance with the Father*'), because it was observed that 
none of the other terms excluded the Arian evasions; (5) the 
indefinite iv xvipuTOK; TTO^trsvo'xfJt^svov (" having lived amongst 
men**) was replaced by the definite ^svxvSpuTnjtrxvTX ("having 

1 See Hort., 1. c, p. 59 and my article in Herzog, R.-Encyklop., Vol. VIII., p. 214 ff, 

2 See Gwatkin, p. 41. 

3 The "Logos" is wholly absent from the Nicene Creed; after what has been 
adduced above this will cause as little astonishment as the fact that neither Atha- 
nasians nor Arians took any offence at its exclusion. 

< See on this what is told us by Athanasius, 1. c. The clumsy position of the 
words which mutilate the conception /Kovoygyif ©gov, further proves that they are 
an insertion made at the very last. 

^ See Athanasius, 1. c. 
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become incarnate"); and (6) finally, in order to exclude all 
ambiguity, the condemnation of the Arian catchwords was 
added on to this.* 

The opposition parties did not yield without debates, in which 
the Emperor himself took part.* We do not know the details 
of the discussions, but we gather from the accounts of Athana- 
sius that the Eusebians made still further proposals of a concilir 
atory kind and attempted to produce new catchwords.^ The 
nature of their objections to the Alexandrian outline of doctrine 
may be gathered from the irenic explanation which Eusebius 
gave to his Church in Caesarea as well as from the objec- 
tions which later on were brought against the Nicene Creed. 
They fought against sk ryjg ovffixg ("of the substance'*) and 
o{ioov(Tioq because (i) they believed they saw in these words a 
materialising of the Godhead, which made it a composite sub- 
stance comprising emanations or parts; because (2) they could 
not help seeing in the ofjc>oov<rtog a Sabellian definition too, and 
because (3) the words did not occur in Holy Scripture. This 
last reason was specially decisive. In many parts of the Church 
there was still a shrinking from the definite adoption of un- 
biblical terms for the expression of the Faith.^ In addition to 

* The doctrinal formula in accordance with this was worded as follows. (The 
differences above discussed between it and the Creed of Ca;sarea are to be explained 
as the result of the influence exercised by the Jerusalem and Antiochian Creed). 
The textual proofs are enumerated in Walch, Bibl. symb., p. 75 sq., Hahn, § 73, 
74, and Hort. 1. c; — slight variations occur — : Utvrevofiev tU 'dvu 0fov yrctrepx 
TCtvTOKpiiTopoc, TTavTCOv 6poir&v re kou oLop^ruv yrotviT^v^ koci sJq %vx xvptov ^l^voVv 
Xpta-rSv, rov vlbv rov @€ov, yevvtiQiVTct Ik rop vetrpd^ fiovoyev^ — roOr^ Ivrh Ik tjJc 
oba-ioeQ rov TrarpSg — @€gv sk @eoG, (psi^ sk (PutSq, &8bv iAifd/vov sk &soV di?t.ij$ivoCy 
y€vvii6svrx oh Trot^Uvrx — Sfioova-tov rta Txrpf — $i oZ ret Tavrcc sysviro^ ri $e fv 
r^ ot/pocv^ KOci ret sv r^ 7^, rov ii* vuxxq rovQ MpwTovQ Koti $tk rifv iifiirepxv 
ffwr^pixv Kxrg?i&6vrx kxi a-xpKco&gvrx^ hvxvQpuTr^a-xvrx^ vx66vrx, kxi xvxa-r^vrx ry 
rpiry vtfiipx^ xvs?<Uvrx giQ [roi/Q] ovpxvovQy epx^H'fvov KplvxJ ^&vrxg kxi vexpovq^ kxI 
st^ ro xytov tvsVijlx. 

Tovq Jl ?iiyovrxi' "^Hv TFor^ '6re ovk ^v kx) fcph yevvvi&vivxt ouk ^v, Kxt Zri 1% oIk 
'6vrcov lysv€r(f, Jf h% iripxQ vToa-r^a-geoq Jf ova-txQ (p^o'KOvrxQ elvxt [If Kna-rbv] if 
rpgTrov fj x?i\OKinrGv rov vtbv rov &soV [rovrovq] xvxdgfJtxri^ei *f x^e^oA/xif [KXt xfFov- 
roA/x^] skkKvivix, 

2 Eusebius in Theoderet, H. E. 1. 1 1 : epwrija-stQ roiyxpoVv kxi xTOKpia-etq sv- 
rsV&sv xvsKtvovvrOy h^xa-xvf^iro 6 Xoyoq riJQ hxvotxQ r&v eipmiivuv. 

3 See A than, de decret. 19, 20; ad Afros 5, 6. 

^ Still Gwatkin, p. 43, goes too far when he asserts that " the use of fiypx(px in 
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this there was the fact that the ofAOOv^iot; had before this been 
rejected at Antioch.* But the will of the Emperor decided the 
matter. Respect for the Emperor, his express declaration that 
there was a desire not to endanger the absolute spirituality of 
the Godhead, the wish to conclude a grand work of peace — 

a creed was a positive revolution in the Church." It is quite impossible to main- 
tain this in view, for example, of the Creed of Gregorius Thaumaturgus. 

^ See on fioo^vto^^ which the Gnostics were the first to use, and on its meaning and 
history Vol. III. 141 f., 221; above pp. 15 f., 32—35; I. 257; H. 259, 352, 3545 
iii. 45. On the older ecclesiastical use of ola-fxy vTSa-roca-i^j t/Toxs/jicsyov, above all in 
Origen, see the scholarly discussions by Bigg (the Christian Platonists, p. 164 flf.). 
"Ousia is properly Platonic, while hypostasis, a comparatively modern and rare 
word, is properly Stoic" . . . Hypokeimenon already in Aristotle means the sud- 
stantia materialise l/Aij quae determinatur per formam or ohvia. cui inhaerent Toflif 
a-vfJL^gfiilKSroe . . . the theological distinction between the terms ovo'/m and vTrSa-rao'tQ 
is purely arbitrary." On the conception of hypostasis see Stentrup, Innsbrucker 
Zeitschr. f. Kath. Theologie. 1877, p. 59 if. The question as to who brought for- 
ward the 6fJLOo^vtOQ again after it had been condemned at Antioch, is an important 
one. It does not occur in the letters of Bishop Alexander. Athanasius had never 
any special preference for the word. It is found only once in the Orat. c. Arian 
(Orat. I. 9), and in the undoubtedly conciliatory work, de synod., 41, he admits 
that importance does not attach so much to the word as to the thing. The concep- 
tions "ev^Tifc" and ^'kx t^q ovo'tetQ^^ would have served the purpose so far as he 
himself was concerned. Such being the state of the case one may reasonably 
assume that the word was not revived by any one belonging to the Eastern Church, 
since its rejection at Antioch must have stood in the way of this, but rather that 
some one in the West went back upon it, and Hosius is the only one we can 
think of as the likely person. This hypothesis is strengthened by the following 
considerations : (i) According to the testimony of Eusebius of Caesarea there can be 
no doubt that the Emperor himself energetically defended the word S/JLoova-toQ^ but 
the Emperor was dependent on Hosius; (2) Athanasius (hist. Arian. 42) says of 
Hosius: oStoc sv N/xa/as ^/Vt/v l^Hero'^ (3) the Western-Roman doctrine was the 
substantial unity of Father and Son; the Alexandrian bishop was accused before 
the Roman bishop Dionysius on the ground that he was unwilling to use " Sf^toova-to^' " 
and in Rome the accused excuses himself for not using it^ and it is the Roman 
bishop who in his letter stated in energetic language the x^pvyfiet rHq fiovxpxtotq, 
the v,vSv^cu r^ 0e^ rov ^Syov^ and the ov KXTCCf4,epi^etv r^v (Jtovci^cc. I therefore 
conjecture that the word had been retained in Rome, />., in the West, since the 
time of the controversy of the Dionysii, that when the occasion offered it was once 
more produced in the East, and that the Alexandrians then accepted the word 
because they themselves had no belter short catchword at their command. This 
explains why Athanasius always treats the expression as one which was suitable 
so far as the actual fact to be expressed was concerned, but which as regards its 
form was for him a foreign term. He could not, it is true, go quite so far as 
Luther (Opp. reform. V,, p. 506): "Quod si odit anima mea vocem homousion et 
nolim ea uti, non ero haereticus. Quis enim me coget uti, modo rem teneam, quae 
in concilio per scripturas definita est? Etsi Ariani male senserunt in fide, hoc 
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this doctrinal declaration * of the entire Church was, moreover, 
something new and imposing — induced the Conservatives, i.e., 
the Origenists and those who did not think for themselves, to 
fall in with what was proposed. They all subscribed with the 
exception of two, and at the same time salved their con- 
sciences in different ways by mental reservations.' The Lucianists 

tamon optime, sive malo sive bono animo, exegerunt, ne vocem profanam et novam 
in regulis fidei statui liceret.*' Finally, the statement of Socrates (III. 7) which 
indeed has been rejected by most, is decisive. According to this Hosius during 
his stay in Alexandria — before the Nicene Council — had discussed ohtriet and 
vToa-Tota-tQ. At the first glance that undoubtedly seems unworthy of belief, because 
it is a va-rspov'TrpSrspov ; but as soon as we remember the work of Tertullian, adv. 
Prax., which is the most important dogmatic treatise which the West produced 
previous to Augustine and which cannot have been unknown to Hosius, everything 
becomes clear. In this work in which Tertullian bears witness to the strong 
influence exercised upon him by Monarchianism spite of the fact that he is opposing 
it, no thought is so plainly expressed as this, that Father, Son, and Spirit are 
umus substantia:^ i.e.^ ofioovviot (Vol. II., p. 259 ft'.). Along with this, however, we have 
the idea clearly developed, that Father, Son, and Spirit are different "personse" 
(see e.g.^ c. 3: "proximae persona^ consortes substaniice patris", 15; "visibilem et 
invisibilem deum deprehendo sub manifesta et personali distinctione condicionis 
utriusque*'; see also the conception of "personales substantiae** in adv. Valent. 4). 
These personae .are also called by Tertullian "formae cohaerentes ", "species indi- 
visae*', "gradus'' (c. 2, 8), and in fact even simply "nomina'* (c. 30), and this 
gives his representation as much a Monarchian appearance as the appearance of an 
immanent Trinity (for a more detailed examination, see the appendix to this chapter). 
It is from this source, and also from Novatian who in his work, de trinitate, adopted 
the thoughts of Tertullian, that the theology of Hosius is derived. He may very 
probably, along with Tertullian, have already spoken of "personae", side by side 
with the "unius substantiae *' which the entire West possessed belief in, in accord- 
ance with the baptismal formula, for this is what it was understood to be. (See 
Hilar., de trinit. II. I. 3; Ambros. de myster. 5 fin). That his formula was : "unius 
substantiae tres personae" where persona is certainly to be conceived of rather 
as species or forma — not as " substance " — is very probable. The Western Hippolytus, 
moreover, (c. Noet. 14) also spoke of one God and several frosopeia^ and so too 
did the Western Sabellius, and Tert. (1. c. c. 26) says bluntly: " ad singula nomina 
in personas singulas tinguimur." Only this point must remain undecided — namely, 
whether Hosius already actually translated "persona" by " t/xJo-Tao'/c." It is not 
probable, since in the so-called Creed of Sardica he used v'K6vret(rt^ as zz. ohviet 
(substantia). That his main catchword was jtt/a ohvt» follows from what he says 
in his letter to Narcissus of Neronias (Euseb. c. Marcell., p. 25). 

1 This is what the Nicene Creed was primarily intended to be, and not a 
baptismal creed, as the anathemas prove. 

2 Theonas of Marmarika and Secundus of Ptolemais refused and were deposed 
and banished, and the same thing happened in the case of Arius and some pres- 
byters. Arius was specially forbidden by the Council to enter Alexandria, Sozom 1. 20. 
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who up till now had to all appearance been united together 
in an indissoluble friendship, were unprincipled enough to 
sacrifice their old comrade Arius.* He was condemned as the 
scapegoat, and the Emperor, anxious to protect with the strong 
hand the unity which had been won, gave orders that the books 
of Arius should be burned and that his adh-erents should hence- 
forth be called "Porphyrians**, i.e., should be placed on a level 
with the worst enemies of Christ." To the Alexandrian Church 
he wrote: o rotg rpixjcoa-lotg lipea-ev ewKTicoTroK; 6vVev e(Triv %TSpov vf 
Tov ^60v yvd/zyj^ (Jt^xKitrrx ys ottov to xyiov Trvs\)yt,x toiovtcov xxt 
nj^iKOiircav avipuv rxTg iixvoixig iyKsi/^svov rijv 6aixv (iovKvi(Tiv 
i^€(puTi(r€v^ ("what satisfied the three hundred bishops is 
nothing else than the judgment of God, but most of all where 
the Holy Spirit being present in the thoughts of men such as 

The evasions to which the Lucianists and Origenists had recourse in order to 
justify their conduct to themselves, can be studied in the letter of Eusebius to his 
Church. Eusebius interprets "ex r^c ova-tKQ roV Tetrph^'''' as equal to ""He has His- 
existence from the Father" (!), "yevvifflgvra oh toiiiQsvt»" as equivalent to "the Son is- 
not a creature like the rest of the creatures ", ofioova-ioQ as Sfioioi/a-toQ^ meaning (jlovu 
r^ Turpi tSj ysysw^xSn aotroc 'JFoivrot rpSfrov HfJtotOQ and not out of a foreiga 
substance. The worst shift of all is undoubtedly when Eusebius writes to his Church 
that he has (now) rejected the formula ^v totI Hts ovk ^v, because we ought not 
to use any unbiblical expressions whatsoever (but '0/i^oot/o-/oc !) and because the 
Son did indeed exist already before His incarnation. But that was not the point 
at all! UeTovde rt $stviv^ says Athanasius (de decret. 3), with just ice, of this passage 
in the letter. 

* They afterwards asserted no doubt that they had not subscribed the ana- 
themas, but only the positive doctrine of the Nicene Creed (Socr. I. 14). However, 
Eusebius of Nicomedia and Theognis of Nicaea were, notwithstanding this, banished 
soon after; they were suspected by the Emperor of being Arians and intriguers; 
see the strongly hostile letter of Constantine in Theodoret I. 19. 

2 Socr. I. 9; those with Arian books in their possession were even to be 
punished with death. 

3 L. c. Other writings of Constantine in the same place. The synodal-epistle in 
Theodoret I. 9, Gwatkin, p. 50, has proved that in the respect shewn by Athanasius 
for the Nicene Council there is no trace "of the mechanical theory of conciliar 
infallibility." It is necessary to guard against exaggerated ideas of the extent to 
which the decree of the Nicene Council was accepted. It can be proved that in 
the East (see ^.^., Aphraates' Homilies) and still more in the West, there were 
numerous bishops who did not trouble themselves about the decree and for whom 
it had no existence. It was not till after the year 350 that men began to think 
over the Nicene Creed in the West, and to perceive that it contained more than a 
mere confirmation of the ancient Western belief in the doctrine of monarchy. 
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these and so ripe in years, made known the Divine will"). He 
persecuted the Arians, and the orthodox approved of what he did. 
They are thus responsible along with him for the persecution. 
The Arians at a later date only carried on what the orthodox 
had begun. 

The correct faith had triumphed and — the Bishop of Alex- 
andria.' The Council of Nicasa is the first step taken by the 
Bishop of Alexandria in aspiring to the primacy of the East. 

2. TO THE DEATH OF CONSTANTIUS.^ 



Never again in the history of the Church has there been a 
victory so complete and so quickly secured as that at NicEea, ■ 
and no other decision of the Church approaches it in impor- 
tance. The victors had the feeling that they had set up for all 
ages' a "warning notice against all heresies" [tmj^oypx^lx 
Kara. ttxtHv xipso'iaii/), and this estimate of the victory has con- 
tinued to be the prevailing one in the Church.^ The grand 
innovation, the elevation of two unbiblical expressions to the 
rank of catchwords of the Catholic Faith, insured the unique 
nature of this Faith. At bottom not only was Arianism rejected, 
but also Origenism ; for the exclusive 'O^osutio? separated the 
Logos from all spiritual creatures and seemed thus to do away 
with scientific cosmology in every form. 

But it was just because of this that the strife now began. 
The Nicene Creed efTected in the East a hitherto unprecedented 
concord, but this was amongst its opponents, while its friends, 
on the other hand, felt no genuine enthusiasm for its subtle 
formulae. The schismatic Meletians of Egypt made common 
cause with the Arians and Origenists; those of the bishops 

' The victory of the Bishop of Alexandria may be studied above all in the Canons 
of Nictca. They have not so far been treated of from this point of view. 

' In what follows I give merely a sketch; the details belong to Church history. 

' Athanas. nd Afros II. and elsewhere. 

• L'p to time of the Chalcedonian Creed the conceptions Homoousia and 
Orthodoxy were quite identical ; the latter involved no more than the former. Thus 
the orthodoxy of Origen is for Socrates (VI. 13) undoubted, just because none of 
his four chief opponents (Methodius, Eustathiu?, Apoilinatis, and Theophilus) chaise 
him with heresy in reference to his doctrine of the Trinity, 
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who were indifferent or stupid were induced to oppose it by 
the bugbear of Sabellianism and by the unbiblical shape in 
which the new faith was formulated. Society was still for the 
most part heathen, and this heathen society openly sided with 
the anti-Nicenes ; the Jews too, who were still influential, ranged 
themselves on this side. The clever sophist Asterius was able, 
as ** travelling professor", to interest large numbers in "the 
one Unbegotten". But, above all, the two Eusebiuses sought again 
to be masters of the situation. The one necessarily strove in 
the first instance to regain his seat, the other to make the 
weight of his untouched personal authority once more felt in 
theology also. What their mutual relationship was is not clear ; 
in any case they marched separately and struck unitedly.* 
The Nicomedian always thought first of himself and then of 
his cause; the Bishop of Caesarea saw science and theology 
disappear in the movement which received its impulse from 
Alexandria. Both, however, had made up their minds not to 
part company with the Emperor if they could not otherwise 
succeed in managing him. The great mass of the bishops 
always were, in accordance with this policy, purely ** imperial *'. 
With regard to the strict Arians, however, it must be admitted 
to their credit that during the whole controversy they were as 
little willing to accept as authoritative the decisions of the 
Emperors in matters of faith as were Athanasius, Hilary, and 
Lucifer. 

When Constantine interfered in the great controversy, he had 
only just come to the East. He was under the guidance of 
Western bishops, and it was Western Christianity alone with 
which he had hitherto been acquainted. And so after an abortive 
attempt to compose the controversy, he had accomplished the 
"work of peace'* at Nicaea in accordance with Western views. 
But already during the years which immediately followed he 
must have learned that the basis upon which he had reared it 
was too narrow, that, above all, it did not meet the requirements of 

1 The best investigatioa regarding Eusebius of Nicomedia is contained in the 
article in the Diet, of Chr. Biogr. We know Eusebius, it is true, almost exclusively 
from the picture which his opponents have drawn of him. But in his actions he 
has portrayed himself as an imperious prince of the Church of a secular type, for 
whom all means were justifiable. 
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the "common sense" of the East. As a politician he was prudent 
enough not to take any step backward, but, on the other hand, 
as a pohtician he knew that every law gets its meaning quite as 
much from the method in which it is carried out as from the 
letter of it. Feeling this — to which has to be added the pre- 
sence of Arian influences at the Court — he had since about the 
year 328 resolved, under cover of the Nicene Creed, to rein- 
state the broader doctrinal system of older days whose power 
he had first got to know in Asia, in order to preserve the 
unity of the Church which was endangered.' But Constantinc 
did not get the length of doing anything definite and conclusive. 
He merely favoured the anti-Nicene coalition to such an ex- 
tent that he left to his sons a ruptured Church in place of a 
united one. The anti-Nicene coalition, however, had already 
become during the last years of Constantine's life an anti- 
Athanasian one. On the eighth of June, 328, Athanasius, not 
without opposition on the part of the Egyptian bishops, ' had 
mounted the Episcopal throne in Alexandria. The tactics of 
the coalition were directed first of all towards the removal of 
the main defenders of the Nicene faith, and it was soon re- 
cognised that the youthful bishop of Alexandria was the most 
dangerous of these. Intrigues and slanders of the lowest kind 
now began to come into play, and the conflict was carried on 
sometimes by means of moral charges of the worst kind, and 
sometimes by means of political calumnies. The easily excited 
masses were made fanatical by the coarse abuse and execra- 
tions of the opponents, and the language of hate which hitherto 
had been bestowed on heathen, Jews, and heretics, filled the 
churches. The catchwords of the doctrinal formulfe, which 
were unintelligible to the laity and indeed even to most of 
the bishops themselves, were set up as standards, and the more 
successful they were in keeping up the agitation the more 
surely did the pious-minded turn away from them and sought 
satisfaction in asceticism and polytheism in a Christian garb. 
In every diocese, however, personal interests, struggles about 

1 If Eusebiu!! is right the Emperor had already at Nice also ndvocated a 
broad application of the orthodox foimula. 

' The matter, so far as the particolara aie eonceraed, is quite obitcure. 
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sees and influence, were mixed up with the controversy, and 
this was the case in the West too, especially in Rome, as we 
may gather from the events of the year 366. Thus a series of 
bloody town-revolutions accompanied the movement. 

In the midst of all this Athanasius alone in the East stood 
like a rock in the sea. If we measure him by the standard of 
his time we can discover nothing ignoble or mean about him. 
The favourite charge of hierarchical imperiousness has some- 
thing naive about it. His stern procedure in reference to the 
Meletians was a necessity, and an energetic bishop who had 
to represent a great cause could not be anything else but 
imperious. It is certainly undeniable that for years he was 
formally in the wrong, inasmuch as he would not admit the 
validity of his deposition. He regarded it as the task committed 
to him, to rule Egypt, to regulate the Church of the East in 
accordance with the standard of the true faith, and to ward off 
any interference on the part of the State. He was a Pope, as 
great and as powerful a one as there ever has been. 

When the sons of Constantine entered upon the inheritance 
of their father, the heads of the Nicene party in the East had 
been deposed or exiled ; Arius, however, was dead.^ The exiled 

1 The dates put shortly are as follows. Some three years after the Nicene Coun- 
cil, years which for us are absolutely dark (the letter of Constantine in Gelas., 
Hist. Cone. Nic. III. i is probably not genuine), Constantine begins to turn round. 
(Was this owing to the influence of Constantia and her court-clergyman?) The 
recall of Arius, Eusebius of Nicom. and Theognis (the latter's letter in Socrat. 1. 14, 
is perhaps not genuine). Eusebius gains a decisive influence over the Emperor. At 
an Antioch synod 330. Eustathius of Antioch, one of the chief champions of the 
Nicene Creed is deposed (for adultery?) at the instigation of the two Eusebiuses. 
Arius presents to the Emperor a diplomatically composed confession of faith which 
satisfles him, (Socr. I. 26) is completely rehabilitated, and demands of Athanasius 
that he be allowed to resume his position in Alexandria. Athanasius refuses, and 
succeeds in making good his refusal and in clearing himself from the personal 
charges brought against him on the part of the Eusebians. At the Synod of Tyre 
335 (not 336) held under the presidency of the Church historian Eusebius, the 
coalition nevertheless succeeds in passing a resolution for the deposition of Atha- 
nasius on account of certain alleged gross excesses, and in persuading the Emperor 
to proceed against him as a disturber of the peace, and this spite of the fact that 
in the year 334 Athanasius, in opposition to the Synod of Caesarea, had convinced 
the Emperor of his perfect innocence and of the base intrigues of the Meletian 
bishops. Athanasius notwithstanding this succeeded a second time in inducing the 
Emperor to give his case an impartial trial, by hastening to Constantinople and 
making a personal statement to the Emperor, who wa3 taken by surprise. His 
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bishops in accordance witli a resolution ' come to in common 
"by the Emperors, were free to return as a body. This was the 
case in the latter part of the autumn of 337. But as soon as 
Constantius became master in his own domain he continued the 
policy of liis father. He wished to rule the Church as the latter 
had done; he perceived that this was possible in the East only 
if the Nicene innovation, or at least the exclusive application 
of it, were got rid of, and he did not feel himself bound to 
the Nicene Creed as his father had done. One cannot but 
admit that the youthful monarch shewed statesmanhke insight 
and acted with energy, and with all his devotion to the Church 
he never allowed churchmen to rule as his brother did. He had 
not, however, the patience and moderation of his father, and 
though he had indeed inherited from the latter the gift of 
ruling, he had not got from him the art of managing men by 
gentle force. The brutal trait which Constantine knew how to 
Tceep in check in himself, appeared in an undisguised fashion 
in his son, and the development of the Emperor into an Orien- 
tal despot advanced a stage further in Constantius.' First of 

■opponents, who had meanwhile been commancied to go from Tyre to Jerusalem, 
DOW expressly declared that the docti'ioal explaoatioQS giveu by Arius aad his 
friends were sufficienC, and already made preparations for burying the Niceoe Creed 
in their prelentious assembly, and also for bringing to trial MarccUus, Ibe friend of 
Atbanasiiis. They were, however, summoned by the Emperor lo come to Constanti- 
nople and 10 cany on their deliberations. Only the worst af Alhanasius' opponents 
■complied with this demand, and they succeeded by bringing forward new accusa- 
tions (at the beginning of the yeir 33(1), in inducing the Emperor to banish Albn- 
nasius (lo Trier). !^til1 it is at least doubtful if the Emperor did not wish him to 
■escape for a while from bia enemies. His eliair in any case was »c/ filled. Marcellus, 
who bad also appealed to the Emperor, was deposed and condemned on account 
of erroneous doctrine. The solemn induction of Arius into his Church — against 
the wish of the bishop, Alexander of Constantinople — was imraediately robbed of 
its significance by his sudden death. The Emperor sought to carry on bis energetic 
peace-policy by the banishment of other "disturbers of the peace," such as the 
Meletian leading spirit, and Psulus, the newly elected bishop of Constant ioople. 
He died, however, in May 337, in his own opinion in the undoubted Nicene faith. 
Hb son maiatained that he had himself further resolved on the restitution of 
AthanaMus. Sources: besides the Church historians and Epipliaoius, chiefly Athan. 
Apolog. c, Arian.; in addition, the Festival letters, the Hist. Ariao. ad monach. 
de morte Arii ad Serapionem, Ep. ad epp. j^g. 19, aad Euseb., Vita Constant. IV. 

' On this resolution see Schiller II., p. 277 f 

' The best characterisation is in Ranke IV., p. 35 ff.; see also Kruger, Ladfer, 
p. 4 ff., Gwatkin, p. 109 sq^ Schiller IL, p. 345 ff. 
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all, Paul of Constantinople was deposed for the second time; 
Eusebius of Nicomedia at last secured the seat he had so long 
striven after. Eusebius of Caesarea died, and his place was 
taken by a man deserving of little respect, Acacius, a friend 
of the Arians. The tumults which took place in Egypt after 
the return of Athanasius made it easier for his enemies, who 
regarded him as deposed and once more pronounced the sen- 
tence of deposition at a Synod in Atioch, to move the Emperor 
to proceed against him. His energetic conduct in his diocese 
and the violence of his Egyptian friends (Apol. c. Arian. 3 — 19) 
aggravated the situation. Constantius listened to the Eusebi- 
ans, but did not sanction the choice of Bishop Pistus whom 
they had set apart for Alexandria. He decreed the deposition 
of Athanasius, and sent as bishop to Alexandria, a certain 
Gregory, a Cappadocian who had nothing to commend him save 
the imperial favour. Athanasius anticipated a violent expulsion by 
leaving Alexandria — in the spring of 339. He betook himself to 
Rome, leaving his diocese behind him in a state of wild uproar. 
The Eusebians were now masters of the situation, but just 
because of this they had a difficult task to perform. What had 
now to be done was to get the Nicene Creed actually out of 
the way, or to render it ineffective by means of a new formula. 
This could only be done in conjunction with the West, and it 
would have to be done in such a way that they should neither 
seem to be giving the lie to their own vote in Nicaea — and 
therefore they would have to make it appear that they were 
attacking only the form and not the contents of the confession — 
nor seem to the Church in the West to be proclaiming a new 
faith. It is in the light of these facts that we are to regard 
the symbols of Antioch and the negotiations with Julius of 
Rome. They found themselves shut up in a position from which 
they could not escape without a certain amount of evasion. 
The faith of Athanasius must not be attacked any more than 
that of the Westerns.* The condemnation of the great bishop 

1 This explains why the canons of the Synod of Antioch came to enjoy a high 
reputation and why Hilary (de synod. 32) designated the assembly a ' synodus sanc- 
torum.' All the same such a description is not quite intelligible; we know too 
little both of the character and of the proceedings of the Synod. 
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had thus always throughout to be based on personal accusa- 
tions. As regards the doctrinal question, the whole stress had 
to be laid on getting the Homousios put quietly aside, on the 
ground that it was unbiblical and gave an inlet to Sabellian- 
ism. In . thi$ respect the doctrine of Marcellus of Ancyra was 
very welcome to the Eusebians, for they sought, not without 
justice, to shew from it to what destructive results a theology 
which based itself on the Homousios must lead.^ But the 

1 Marcellus is aa extremely interesting phenomenon in the history of theology; 
he did not, however, succeed in effecting any change in the history of dogma or 
in creating any noteworthy number of followers. At the Council of Nicaea he 
belonged to the few who zealously championed the Homousios (Apol. c. Arian. 23, 32). 
After the Council he was, besides Eustathius, at first the sole literary representative 
of orthodoxy, since he wrote a comprehensive treatise Tspt v%orxyvi(i by way of 
reply to the work of the Arian Asterius. This work, in which he defends the 
unity of substance of the I^ogos, drew upon him from the dominant party the 
accusation of Sabellianism and Samosatenism. His case was dealt with at the 
Councils of Tyre, Jerusalem, and Constantinople, since he also personally defended 
Athanasius and opposed the restoration of Arius. Spite of his appeal to the Emperor 
he was at Constantinople deprived of his office as a teacher of erroneous doctrine, 
another bishop was sent to Ancyra, and Eusebius of Csesarea endeavoured in two 
works (c. Marcell., de ecclesiast. theolog.) to refute him. These works are for us 
the source for the teaching of Marcellus. Marcellus did not recognise the common 
doctrinal basis of Arianism and orthodoxy; he went back behind the traditional 
teaching of Origen, like Paul of Samosata, and consequently got rid of the element 
which caused the trouble to Arianism and, in a higher degree, to orthodoxy. His 
doctrinal system presents, on the one hand, certain points of agreement with that 
of the old Apologists, though these are more apparent than real, and on the other 
with that of Irenseus ; still it cannot be proved that there is any literary dependence. 
Marcellus was at one with Arius in holding that the conceptions "Son*', "begotten" 
etc., involve the subordination of the being thus designated. But just because of 
this he rejected these conceptions as being inapplicable to the divine in Christ. He 
clearly perceived that the prevalent theology was on a wrong track owing to its 
implication with philosophy ; he wished to establish a purely biblical system of 
doctrine and sought to shew that these conceptions are all used in the Scriptures 
in reference to the incarnate one^ the view of most in the older days, e.g.^ Ignatius. 
The Scripture supplies only one conception to express the eternal-divine in Christ, 
that of the Logos (the Logos is image or type only in connection with man created 
in his image) : the Logos is the indwelling power in God, which has manifested 
itself in the creation of the world as $vvecfjLtQ ^pcta-rtK^^ in order then for the first 
time to become personal with the view of saving and perfecting the human race. 
Thus the Logos is in and for itself, in its essential nature, the unbegotten reason 
of God indwelling in God from all eternity and absolutely inseparable from him; 
it begins its actuality in the creation of the world, but it first becomes a personal 
manifestation distinct from God in the incarnation, through which the Logos as the 
image of the invisible God becomes visible. In Christ consequently the Logos has 

5 
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Roman bishop was not to be corrupted, he did not even sacri- 
fice Marcellus; and the creeds of Antioch which were not 
actually heterodox, but which were not sincere, did not at all 
meet with his approval. He did not concern himself with the 
attempt, justifiable from the point of view of the Orientals and 

become a person and son of God— a person who is as surely 6fJLOovo-ioQ r& 0fO 
as he is the active working of God Himself. After the work has been completed, 
however, the Son subordinates Himself to the Father in such a way that God is 
again all in all, since the hypostatic form of the Logos now ceases (hence the title 
of M.'s work: Tspt vTorxyiiQ; the idea is an old one, see Vol. II.). M. confessed 
that he did not know what became of the humanity of Christ. The stumbling-blocks 
which this system presented to that age were (i) that M. called only the incarnate 
one Son of God, (2) that he taught no real pre-existence, (3) that he assumed the 
Kingdom of Christ would have an end, and (4) that he spoke of an extension of 
the indivisible monad. Marcellus having been recalled (337) and then expelled 
again from his diocese (338), like Athanasius, betook himself to Rome, and by 
means of a confession in which he disguised his doctrine, induced Bishop Julius 
to recognise his orthodoxy. (The confession is in the letter to Julius in Epiph. H. 
72. 2: Zahn, Marcell. p. 70 f., vainly attempts to dispute the fact of a "disguising." 
In the letter he avows his belief in the Roman Creed also.) The Roman synod of 
the year 340 declared him to be sound in the faith. It scarcely fully understood 
the case; what is of much more importance is that Athanasius and consequently 
also the Council of Sardica did not abandon Marcellus, and the Council indeed 
remarked that the Eusebians had taken as a positve statement what he had uttered 
only tentatively (fifr«v). That Athanasius spite of all remonstrances should have 
pronounced Marcellus orthodox, is a proof that his interest in the matter was 
confined to one point, and centred in the godhead of the historical Jesus Christ 
as resting upon the unity of substance with God. Where he saw that this was 
recognised, he allowed freedom of thought on other points. At a later period, it is 
true, when it became possible still more to discredit Marcellus through his pupil 
Photinus, there was a disagreement of a temporary kind between him and Atha- 
nasius. Athanasius is said to have refused to have intercourse with him and Mar- 
cellus is said to have dropped him. Athanasius also combatted the theology of M. 
(Orat. c. Arian. IV), though he afterwards again recognised the truth of his faith, 
Epiphanius informs us (72. 4) that he once put some questions to the aged Athanasius 
regarding M.: 'O ^\ oVrt vTtpKTtA.oyija'acrOy oVrt t^A/v xp^Q kvtov ^TsxQSiiiivsxQilj 
fjtdvov $i $t^ roO Tpoa-MTOV fAtiitewoti; vTgcptivty iiox^^plot^ f*^ iiotKpkv «vrbv ehcu^ K«t 
«5c ^To^oyiio-^t^tvov eJxt. Marcellus* followers in Ancyra also possessed at a later 
date an epistle of Athanasius (Epiph. 72. 11) which was favourable to them. The 
East, however, stuck firmly to the condemnation of Marcellus, and so too did the 
Cappadocians at a later period — a proof this also of a radical difference between 
them and Athanasius The further history of this matter has no place here (see 
Zahn op. cit. and MoUer, R.-Encykl., 2nd Ed., p. 281 f.). Marcellus died in the 
year 373, close on a hundred years old, after that his theology had repeatedly done 
good service to the opponents of orthodoxy, without, however, helping them to 
discredit Athanasius. 
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of Constantius, to create for the East a doctrinal form of ex- 
pression which was more in accordance with the convictions 
of the majority. The most important result of the operations 
of the Eusebians at Antioch, and the one which was of the 
greatest consequence, was that they had to bring themselves 
to renounce Arianism in order to gain over the West, Arian- 
ism was now condemned on all sides in the Church; neverthe- 
less the Eusebians did not attain their aim.' 

' The negoU3.li(iDs between Bliihop Julius aad the Eusebians assembled it 
Aniioch (Ram, Council, autumn 340; Council at Autioch, summer and autumn 341) 
aire from the point of view of Church politics of great significance, and more 
particularly the lettet of Bishop Julius to the Eusebians afler the Roman Council 
^Apol. c. Arian. 21) is a masterpiece. But we cannot enter on this matter here. 
The four formula; of Antioch (it is to them that the reproach brought by Athana- 
sius against his opponents chiefly refers — namely, that they betrayed their uncer- 
tainty by the new fonns of faith they were constantly publishing, — ^seede deeret. I : 
de synod. 22 — 23: Encycl. id epp. ^Egypt. 7 sq. : Ep. ad. Afros 23) are in Athao., 
■de synod. 22 sq. (Hahn J 84, 115, 85, 86). There are some good remarks in 
■Gwalkin, p. 114 sq. The zealous efforts made by the Eusebians to arrive at s 
harmouious agreement with the West were probably closely connected also with 
the general political situation. After the fall of Conatantine n. (spring 340) Cuti- 
stans had promptly made himself master of the whole of his brother's domain 
Constantius, whose attenlioo was claimed by severe and incessant wars on the 
eastern boundary, was unable to hinder this. From the year 340 Conslans thus 
had the decisive preponiierance in the Empire, The first Anliochian formula still 
supports Arius, though with the odd qualification that those who were in favour 
of him had not followed him (irlS; yicp iTiriwxai 'inti aKeAaui^rav •Xftir^vTifif), 
but had tested his teaching: it limits itself to describing the Son as naioycvi, r/i 
wivTUn rOt aiiivHi urdf^f'Ta xai ruii6vTa t^ ytyamiit6Ti xiiTiv rtnfi, but it 
Already contains the anti'Marcellian proposition descriptive of the Son; Sja^fvuyra 
)3«ffiAia Jt«J 8fov ii{ Toii; aMnaj. The second, so-called Lucian, fortnula already 
fathers tofjether all designations for the Son which could possibly be used of His 
Godhead from an Origenistic standpoint (above all, fieveyttn edti, eio> ix @toS, 
Hrptinov Ti urn avuAAoiWrov, t4( Uirsifoq tiirlat Ti xsi ^suAi); xa! iuuB/ituq xxi 
ii^iK Tie vuTfit awafifLfiaiTov iixiiiic, Sfcv Aiyir); it then adopts once more the 
addition which Eusebius had appended to the outline of his belief presented at 
Nicaea (see p. 52), and formulates the following proposition against Marcellus; tiDi' 
A/ajiirtiy obx stAiEIc uliii ifySi; xtiiUtat riinaivitTaiv ixfi^^t t^v alxii'xv jicig-reu 
TiOv ivaita^eiihm iwirTxirit {S.'S.^^aurtai) xai ri^iy xsi Jifjav, iii; iTmi rg ^)v 
vireTTiirn Tfix, r^ Si irvii'pun'a ifv; but on the other hand, without mentioning 
Arius, it expressly rejects the Arian catchwords objected to at Nicaea. The third, 
submitted by the Bishop of Tyana, has a still stronger anlj -Marcel Ian colouring 
■('I. Xf. '6rrx *f at rii ©(if iv intrTmii . , . liivorra f Jj toS( aJfivac), repudiates 
Marcellus, Sabellius, and Paul of Samosata by name, but otherwise in place of all 
Qther possible designations it has the Nicene sounding: iSeit riMisr ix 0iaB 
timIbv. At length the fourth formula, drawn up some months later, became the 
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During the following years Constantius' hands were tied by 
the Persian war, and he was forced to keep on good terms 
with his brother so as to avoid having trouble on the western 
boundary of his kingdom also. At the same time, just after the 
death of Eusebius of Nicomedia, which took place in the autumn 
of 342, the party amongst the conservatives of the East who, 
partly no doubt for political reasons, were actually set on 
coming to an agreement with the West, gained the lead. 
A general Council which was summoned by Constans to meet 
at Sardica in the summer of 343 and was approved of by 
Constantius, was to restore the unity of the Church. But the 
Western bishops, about a hundred in number, rejected the pre- 
liminary demand of the Eastern bishops for the deposition of 
Athanasius and Marcellus, both of whom were present in Sar^ 
dica ; pronounced sentence of deposition upon the leaders of the 
Orientals after the exodus of the latter; after an investigation 
declared the bishops attacked to be innocent, that is to say, 
orthodox; avowed their belief in the Nicene Creed, and under 
the guidance of Hosius took up the most rigid attitude possible 
on the doctrinal question.* In opposition to this the bishops, 

final one. It is constructed as far as possible on the model of the Nicene Creed; 
at the end too some Arian catchwords are expressly condemned. The most im- 
portant propositions run thus: xx) tU rbv fiovoysvij xvrov vl6vy rbv xvptov vifi&v ^I. 
Xp.y rbv Tpb 'PTuvrav rSiv »iuvtav Ik rov TurpbQ ysvvvi^ivrct, Qebv sk QeoV, ^c5q Ik 
<Pwr6^ . . . ?i6yov '6vr» Kxt <ro(pi»y kou $vv«fitv xect ^0Dy,v K»t <pa(i x?^^^tv6v^ at the 
close of this section (against Marcellus): oZ ^Ko-tAgiac ctKotrahvroci oZa-ac $tacfigve7 eh 
roi/Q &Tsfpovi «t&v«i' '4a-r»i yicp Kac6s^6fJt€V0Q ev is^tSt rov ^ccrpbi ov fi6vov ev rw 
euSSvt rovr^, ixxk km sv r^ fjtsXA.ovrt, All four formulae have this in common^ 
that they are compatible with the theology of Origen ; the three last, that Arianism 
in the strict sense is repudiated. The fourth was communicated to the Emperoi 
Constans by a deputation in Gaul. For the rest it ought not to be forgotten that the 
Eusebians formally adhered to the basis of the Nicene Creed ; see Hefele I., p. 502 ff. 

* Sardica was situated in the territory of Constans. The most influential of the 
Eastern bishops were present, Hosius took the lead. (Histor. Arian 15.) The 
formal restatement of the Nicene Creed desired by some of them was not proceeded 
with. (Athan. Tom. ad Antioch. 5 against Socrates 11., 20); but the description of 
the Faith which will be found at the close of the encyclical letter, although it is 
not to be regarded as an official declaration, is a document whose importance has 
hitherto not been sufficiently recognised. It originated with Hosius and Protogenes 
of Sardica, and is the most unambiguous expression of the Western view in the 
matter^ so unambiguous that for the moment it seemed even to the orthodox Orien* 
tals themselves to be questionable (the formula is in Theodoret II. 8, lat. trans- 
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who met together in the neighbouring Philippopolis, framed a 
circular letter, dated from Sardica, in which they set forth the 
illegality of the procedure of their opponents, and confessed the 
faith in terms essentially identical with those of the fourth form- 
ula of Antioch.^ 

The endeavours of Constantius to give efficacy ' to the resolu- 
tions of his bishops fell through ; in fact, the shameless attempt 
to set a trap for the two Western bishops sent as a deputation 
from Sardica to Constantius and provided with a letter of intro- 
duction from Constans, and who were to try and effect the recall 
of the banished bishops, turned out to their advantage.' Con- 
stantius, so at least it seems, had not for a while any real 
confidence in his own party; or was it that he was afraid to 
rouse his brother? In a long-winded formula drawn up at 
Antioch in the summer of 344 they once more sought to hint 
to the West their orthodoxy and to suggest the minimum of 
their demands/ The Church in the West, it is true, rejected at 

lation discovered by Maffei). It is here first of all that the proposition is found: 
liiotv vToo'Tao'iv, ijv ecvrot ot otipsrtKoi ov<rietv T^oo'ccyopsvovo't (for vToo'TKO'tv we 
have in the Latin "substantiam"), roV Tretrp^Q kou rov vioC kxi roC ayiov Trvevfia- 
roQ. Km St f^viroievy rtQ roG viov jf vTda-rao'tQ sa-rtVy dfJtoAoyoVfJtsv w; «E/T»f ^v ft 
fiovvi ToV TTocTpdi; d^JLohoyoviAevf^, In the second place the doctrine of the Son is 
put in such a way that one can very easily understand how the Westerns refused 
to condemn Marcellus; there are turns of expression which approach the doctrine 
of Marcellus. (A comparison with the Christology of Prudeniius is instructive in 
this connection.) Ursacius and Valens amongst others were declared deposed. 
Their bishoprics were situated in the territory of Constans, but they were of an 
Arian way of thinking. Hefele, op. cit. p. 533 flf., treats in great detail the canons 
and acts of the Council. 

1 Above all, the Eusebians repeated their old statement that the decrees of 
deposition pronounced by Councils in reference to bishops are irrevocable. So too 
they held to the charges against Marcellus (of erroneous doctrine) and against 
Athanasius (of flagrant abuse of his power). There is a wish to introduce some- 
thing entirely new, "ut orientales episcopi ab occidentalibus judicarentur" ; but 
whoever holds by Marcellus and Athanasius let him be Anathema. The doctrinal 
formula (Hilarius Fragm. III. and de synod, 34) differs little from the fourth formula 
of Antioch and thus condemns Arianism. Formally the Easterns were in the 
right as regards Athanasius. 

- Histor. Arian. 18, 19. 

•* Histor. Arian. 20; Theodoret II. 9, 10. Bishop Stephanus of Antioch, who 
had tried the trick, was deposed, 

■* Their motive in bringing forward the new formula was by almost completely 
meeting the demands of the Westerns in reference to the doctrinal question, to 
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both the Councils held at Milan in the years 345 and 347, the 
teaching of Photinus of Sirmium, who, in a surprising fashion, 
had developed an Adoptian doctrinal system out of the doctrine 
of Marcellus,* but otherwise remained firm; and the ship of the 
Eusebians already appeared to be in so great danger that its 
two chief pilots, Ursacius and Valens, preferred to go over to- 

induce them to give way on the personal question. (Ekthesis macrostichos, see Athan., 
de synod. 26: Socrat. II. 19). It begins with the fourth formula of Antioch^ 
then follow detailed explanations of the faith as against the Arians, Sabellians, 
Marcellus, and Photinus who is mentioned here for the first time. Spite of the 
polemic against the proposition of Athanasius — who is, however, not mentioned by 
name — that the Son is begotten oh ^ovXvjo'st ovi^ QsXvja-et^ this formula indicates- 
the greatest approach conceivable on the part of the Eusebians towards meeting 
the views of their opponents. They emphasise in the strongest way the unity of 
the one Godhead (c. 4) : oVrt fi^v^ rpiot dfjLoXoyoCvrsQ 'Trp^yfAarcc kou rpiot Tpda-uTx 
(it has to be noticed that the bishops avoid the expression three "substances or 
hypostases" and use the Western Tpda-oDTov which had been brought into discredit 
by Sabellius) roC TocrpoQ not} rov vtoG kxi roC ce. TvivfAoiroQ KecrkTkQ'yp«(p^i;,Tps'tQ 
hk ToVro &sovi TToioOfMSVy and they expressed themselves in such a way in c. 9^ 
that the words must pass for an unobjectionable paraphrase of the Homousios. 
They are practically the very same expressions as those used by Athanasius to 
describe the relation of Father and Son. "Homousios" is, however, wanting: but, 
on the other hand, we find here, so far as I know, for the first time : xxrk 'jravrx 
^ifioiov. Socrates, 11. 20, has candidly remarked on the formula macrostichos: rxCroe: 
ot K»rk rk ia"X'epi» fx,gpii g'Jrfa-xoTTOt ^tk rb ^A^ioy^uo'O'OVQ s7v»t xxt $tk ro f^ij 
a-vvitvKi ov vpoa't^ixovrOy apKStv rifv Iv Ntxetfoi T/Vr/v Keyovrsi. On the Acts of a 
Synod at Koln, from which we gather that Bishop Euphrates of Koln who was- 
sent to Antioch from Sardica, had afterwards fallen away to Arianism, see Rett- 
berg (K.-G. Deutschlands, I., p. 123 ff.) and Hauck (K.-G. Deutschlands, I., p. 47 f.)^ 
who are opposed to their genuineness; Friedrich (K.-G. Deutschland, I., p. 277 f.) 
and Soder (Stud. u. Mitth. aus. d. Benedict. Orden, fourth year's issue, I., p. 295 f., 
II., p. 344 f., fifth year, I., p. 83 f.) who are in favour of it. 

1 Photinus of Sirmium, a fellow-countryman and pupil of Marcellus, developed 
the doctrinal system of the master in such a way as to represent even the eve py six 
^peto-rtitvi of God as not assuming a concrete hypostatic form in Jesus Christ, (or 
if it did take a concrete form as a hypostasis, then this was a purely human one — 
the matter is not quite clear). He thus rigidly held fast the single personality of 
God, and accordingly, like Paul of Samosata, saw in Jesus a man miraculously born 
(Zahn, op. cit., p. 192 combats tljisj but neither is the evidence that Photinus denied 
the birth from the Virgin Mary certain enough, nor is it in itself credible that a 
catholic bishop in the fourth century should have departed so far from the tradi- 
tion), predestined to his office by God, and who in virtue of his moral development 
has attained to divine honour. We thus have here the last inherently logical 
attempt to guard Christian monotheism, entirely to discard the philosophical 
Logos-doctrine, and to conceive of the Divine in Christ as a divine effect. But 
this attempt was no longer in harmony with the spirit of the age ; Photinus 
was charged on all sides with teaching erroneous doctrine. His writings have dis- 
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the opposite party and to make their peace with Athanasius.' 
Constantius, very sorely pressed by the Persians, sought to have 
peace in the Church at any price and even granted the prayer 
of his brother's protege, Athanasius, and allowed him to return 
to Alexandria (in October 346), where Gregory meanwhile 
had died (in June 345 '). The bishop got an enthusiastic wel- 
come in his city. The protest of the Eastern Council at 
Sirmium — the first Council of Sirmium — had no effect. A large 
number of the Eastern bishops were themselves tired of the 
controversy, and it almost looked as if the refusal of the West 
to condemn Marceilus together with the word of^sousioq, now 
virtually constituted the only stone of offence.^ 
appeared: compare the 



regarding him 



lasius, Hilary, 
ihe Church historiiiD<>, Epiph. H. 72 and the aaachemas of variouii Councils, see 
also Vigilius Taps. adv. Arian., Sabell. et Photin.)- The two Milan Councils, the 
date of which is not quite certain, condemned him, so too did a Sirmian Council 
of Eusebiana which was peihaps held as early as 347. Still he remained in office 
liU 351, held in high respect by his congregation. That the macroslie Confession 
of the Orientals ought not all the same to be accepted is so orthodox as it from its 
wording appears to he, is evident froni the fact that the Eastern bishops who were 
deputed to lake it to the West declined al Milan to condemn Ariaiiisni too. (Hila- 
rins, Fragm. V.) 

' For the documents relating to their conversion, which was hypocritical and 
dictated entirely by policy, and to their complete recognition of Athanasius, see 
Athanas. ApoL c. Arian, 58, Hilar, Ftagm. H. 

5 Schiller [op. cit. p. 282). "As a niatter of fact Constans wished to establish 
a kind of supremacy in relation to his brother, which in spirituai matters was to 
be eitercised through the Bishop of Rome. Trusting (o his support, deposed bishops 
OTk their own authority returned to their dioceses, without having received the 
sanclion of the Emperor. The restoration of Athanasius resolved on by the Coun- 
cil was a direct interference with the sovereignly of Coostantius . . . But Constans 
was able once more to make such a skilful use of the existing Persian difficulty 
that his brother yielded." The fact is that the recall of Athanasius was altogether 
forced upon Cotistanti us ; the relation of the great bishop tu his Empeior at this 
lime was not that of a subject, but that of a hostile power with which he had to 
rally glossed over in the papers issued by Constantius referring 
to the recall. It is specially characteri.stic that Athanasius did not personally 
present himself before Constantius till after repeated iovitations; see, above all, 
Apol. c. Arian. 51 — 56, Hist. Arian. 21 — 23. 

* A Council of Jerusalem held io 346 under Maxiraus actually recognised 
Athanasius as a member of the Church. (Apo!. c. Arian. 57). Cyril's Catecheses 
shew the standpoint of the Oriental extreme Right; they are undoubtedly based 
on Otig. de princip.; but they faithfully express the Christological standpoint of 
the formula macroslichos ; Ihe inacCnet only is wanting; as regards the matter of 
the Faith, Cyril is orthodox. The polemic directed against Sabellius and Marceilus 
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But the death of Constans in 350 and the overthrow of the 
usurper Magnentius in 353 changed everything. If in these last 
years Constantius had been compelled by the necessities of the 
situation to submit to the bishops, his own subjects, who had 
ruled his deceased brother, now that he was sole sovereign he 
was more than ever resolved to govern the Church and to pay 
back the humiliations which he had undergone.* Already in 
the year 351 the Easterns had at Sirmium — the second Council — 
again agreed upon taking common action, and Ursacius and 
Valens promptly rejoined them." The great thing now was to 
humiliate the stubborn West. Constantius set about the task 
with wisdom, but what he wanted done he carried out by the 
sheer force of terror. He demanded only the condemnation of 
Athanasius, his mortal enemy, as a rebel, and purposely put 
the doctrinal question in the background. He forced the West- 
ern bishops, at Aries in 353 and at Milan in 355, to agree to 
this, by terrorising the Councils. The moral overthrow of the 
Westerns was scarcely less complete than that of the Easterns 
at Nicaea. Though the great majority were unaware of the 
struggle and were not forced to adopt a new confessional 

(Catech. 15, 27) is severe and very bitter; AriaDism is also refuted, but without 
any mention of names. Jews, Samaritans, and Manicheans are the chief opponents 
referred to, and Cyril is at great pains everywhere to adduce the biblical grounds 
for the formulae which he uses. The Catecheses of Cyril are a valuable document 
in illustration of the fact that amongst the Eastern opponents of the Nicene for- 
mula there were bishops who, while fully recognising that Arianism was in the 
wrong, could not bring themselves to use a doctrinal formula which seemed to them 
a source of ceaseless strife and to be unbiblical besides. 

1 Schiller (p. 283 f.) supposes that Constantius was apprehensive before this 
that Athanasius would declare for Magnentius. Hence his friendly letter to Athana- 
sius after the death of Constans, Hist. Arian. 24. 

2 Photinus was deposed here. The Creed of this Council, the first formula of 
Sirmium (in Athanas., de synod. 27, Hilar, de synod. 38 and Socr. II., 30), is 
identical with the Fourth Formula of Antioch, but numerous anathemas are added 
to it in which formulae such as "two gods", (2), " TAarwo"/tA05 rij; ova-iacQ sa-rh 6 
vioQ^^ (7), "Aoyoc ev$iuQeroQ ^ 'jrpo^optKdQ'" (8) are condemned, and already several ex- 
planations of Bible passages are branded as heretical (ii, 12, 14 — 18). The sub- 
ordination of the Son is expressly (18) avowed in this Creed, which otherwise 
strongly resembles the Nicene Creed. The anathemas 20 — 23 have to do with 
the Holy Ghost. In No. 19 the formula 'dv ^rp^o-wTov is rejected. Nos. 12, 13, 
deny that the divine element in Christ is capable of suffering. One can see that 
new questions have emerged. 
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formula, still the fact could not be concealed from those who 
better understood the state of things, that the projected con- 
demnation of Athanasius meant something more than a personal 
question. The few bishops who refused were deposed and exiled,' 
The order for his deposition was communicated to Athanasius 
in February 356. Yielding only to force, he made his escape 
into the desert where the Emperor could not reach him. Egypt 
was in a state of rebellion, but the revolt was put down by the 
Emperor with blood." The unity of the Church was restored; 
above all, it was once more brought under the imperial sway. 
And now, forsooth, the orthodox bishops who had formerly 
secured so much by the help of Constans began to recollect 
that the Emperor and the State ought not to meddle with 
religion. Constantius became "Antichrist" for those who would 
have lauded him as they had his father and his brother, if he 
had given them the help of his arm.^ 

But the political victory of the Eastern bishops directly led 
to their disunion; for it was only under tlie tyranny of the 
West and in the fight against Athanasius and the word 

' Of tlie Weslern bishops — leaving out Pannooia — almost all were orlhodox. 
The CouBcil5— that of Aries was a provincial Council, that of Milan a General 
Council, but apparently badly attended — weie also managed by the new Pope 
Libetius {since 352), but ended quite contrary to his will. The best description is 
in KrUger Lucifer, pp. 11— zo. At Aries PauUnus of Trier was the only one who 
remained firm, and he was exiled to Phrygia; even the Papal legates yielded. At 
Mian Lucifer and Eusebius of VeicelU were exiled, and also Dionysius of Milan, 
although he had agreed to the condemnation of Athanasius. Soon after Hosius, 
Liberius, aud Hilary had to follow them into exile. In Milan Constantius actually 
ruled the Church, but with a brutal terrorism. There are characteristic utterances 
■of his in Lucifer's works and in Athauasiua. 

' Already in the years immediately preceding, an tncessaut agitation had again 
been kept up against Athanasius; see Socr, II,, 26, Sozom. IV., g, Alhan. Apol. ad 
Const. 2 St]., 14 sq., 19 sq. He betooli: himself to the desen, but later on he 
seems to have remained in hiding in Alexandria. No one, it would appear, cared 
to secure the price set upon his head. We have several wrilings of his belonging 
to this period. His successor, George, was pretty much isolated in Alexandria. 

• The watchword of the "independence" of the Church of the Stale was now 
issued by Athanasius, Hilary, and above all by the hot-blooded Lucifer. Hilary, 
who first emerges into notice in 355, speedily gained a high reputation. He was 
the first theologian of the West to penetrate into the secrets of Ihe Nicene Creed, 
and with all his dependence on Athanasius was an original thinker, who, as a theolo- 
gian, far surpa-ssed the Alexandriau Bishop. On his theology see the monograph 
by Reinkens, also Mbhler, op. cit. 449 ff.,.aud Domer. 
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^^ ofioovtrioq'' that they had become united. Above all, Arianism 
in its rigid, aggressive form again made its appearance. Aetius 
and Eunomius, two theologians of spirit who had been trained 
in the Aristotelian dialectic, and were opponents of Platonic 
speculation, expressed its tenets in the plainest possible way, 
would have nothing to do with any mediation, and had no 
scruple in openly proclaiming the conversion of religion into 
morality and syllogistic reasoning. The formulae which they 
and their followers, Aetians, Eunomians, Exukontians, Heterou- 
siasts, Anomoeans, defended, ran thus: ^^sTspoTvig )cxt^ ov(rixv'\ 
**ivilzoto^ jcx) jcxTx TTxvTx xx) xxt'' oif(rlxv*' ("different in sub- 
stance**, "unlike in everything and also in substance**). If they 
allowed that the Son perfectly knows the Father, this was not 
in any way a concession, but an expression of the thought that 
there is no kind of mystery about the Godhead, which on the 
contrary can be perfectly known by every rightly instructed 
man. And so too the statement that the Logos had his superior 
dignity from the date of his creation, and did not first get it 
by being tested, was not intended at all as a weakening of 
the Arian dogma, but as an expression of the fact that God 
the Creator has assigned its limit to every being.* The great 
majority of the Eastern bishops, for whom the Origenistic for- 
mulae in very varied combinations were authoritative, were 
opposed to this party. The old watchword, however, "the 
unchangeable image'*, which was capable of different interpre- 
tations, now received in opposition to Arianism, in its strict 
form, and on the basis of the formulae of Antioch, more and 
more a precise signification as implying that the Son is of like 
nature with the Father in respect of substance also, and not 
only in respect of will [ofiotog jcxtx ttxvtx jcx) zxtx rijv ovtrixv), 
and that his begetting is not an act at all identical with creation. 
The likeness of the qualities of Son and Father was more and 
more recognised here ; on the other hand, the substantial unity 
was disallowed, so as to avoid getting on the track of Marcel- 

* After the full account given of the theology of Arius there was no need 
for any detailed description of the theology of Aetius and Eunomius; for it is 
nothing but logical Arianism; see on the '^Exflgfl*/; t/Vtsw; and the 'AToAoyjfT/x^c 
of Eunomius Fabricius-Harless T. IX. The rejection of all conciliatory formulae is 
chai'acteristic. 
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lus; i.e., these theologians did not, like Athanasius, advance 
from the unity to the mystery of the duality, but, on the con- 
trary, still started from the duality and sought to reach the 
unity by making Father and Son perfectly co-ordinate. They 
therefore still had a B«? "Ssurtpoc, and in accordance with this 
excluded the idea of full community of substance. The leaders 
of these Homoiousians, also called semi-Arians, were George of 
Laodicea, ' Eustathius of Sebaste, Eusebius of Emesa, Basilius 
of Ancyra, and others. 

The point of supreme importance with the Emperor neces- 
sarily was to maintain intact the unity between those who up 
till now had been united, but this was all the more difficult as 
the Homoiousians more and more developed their doctrinal 
system in such a way that their ideas came to have weight 
even with those Westerns who lingered in exile in the East and 
whose theology was on Nicene lines." Some bishops who were 
devoted to Constantius and who represented simply and solely 
the interests of the Emperor and of the Empire, now sought 
by means of a formula of the most indefinite possible character 
to unite Arians and semi-Arians. These were Ursacius, Valens, 
Acacius of Ctesarea, and Eudoxius of Antioch. If up till 356 
the Nicene Creed had, strictly speaking, been merely evaded, 
now at last a Confession was to be openly brought forward 
in direct opposition to the Nicene Creed. Simple likeness of 
nature was to be the dogmatic catchword, all more definite 
characterisations being omitted, and in support of this, appeal 
was made to the insoluble mystery presented by the Holy 
Scriptures (ifnn;: y.xTX tx? -ypxipxc — like according to the 
Scriptures). This ingenious formula, along with which, it is true, 
was a statement expressly emphasising the subordination, left 
it free to every one to have what ideas he chose regarding the 
extent of the qualities of Father and Son, which were thus 
declared to be of like kind. The relative oiiom did not neces 

1 Driiseke (Ge?, patrisli5che Untcrs,, l88g, p. I ff.) wishes to credil him with the 
anonymous work against the Manicheans, which Lagarde (iiscovered 11859) in a 
MS. of Titus of Bostra- 

3 With Hilary, for example, as his work '' de synodis" proves. It is very 
characteristic that Lucifer, the strictest of the Niceties, never came to have a clear 
idea of (he meaning of the fonnulie, iiieeunoi aud i/itieiriii^ see Kriiger, p. 37 C. 
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sarily exclude the relative ivofjt^oiog^ but neither did it exclude 
the ofioiovtrtot;. Already at the third Council of Sirmium (357), 
after Constantius, on a visit to Rome, had overthrown his 
enemies, a formula was set forth by the Western bishops of 
as conciliatory a character so far as Arianism was concerned 
as could possibly be conceived. It was proclaimed in presence 
of the Emperor, who under the influence of his consort came 
more and more to have Arian sympathies. This is the second 
Sirmian formula.* But the bishops assembled at Ancyra did 
not acquiesce in the move towards the Left (358)." What a 

^ The Confession is in Hilary, de Synod. 11, Athan. de synod. 28, Socrat. 11. 30. 
Valens, Ursacius and Germinius of Sirmium took the lead. The words dfioovvto^ 
and SfAoio^o'toQ were forbidden as being unbiblical and because no one could ex- 
press the generation of the Son. It is settled that the Father is greater, that the 
Son is subordinate. Here too the Christological problem of the future is already 
touched upon. Hilary pronounces the formula blasphemous. It marks the turning- 
point in the long controversy to this extent that it is the first public attempt to 
controvert the Nicene Creed. Against it Phobadius wrote the tractate " de filii divi- 
nitate", which is severely Western-Nicene in tone, and in this respect is markedly 
different from the conciliatory work of Hilary " de synodis " ; see on it Gwatkin, 
p. 159 sq. The Eastern bishops Acacius and Uranius of Tyre, who shared the 
sentiments of the court-bishops, accorded a vote of thanks to the latter at a Council 
at Antioch, held in 358. Hosius subscribed the second Sirmian formula (Socr. 11. 31). 

^ Aetius was in high favour with Eudoxius of Antioch, and his pupils occupied 
the Eastern bishoprics. The manifesto of Sirmium appeared like an edict of tole- 
ration for strict Arianism. At the instigation of George of Laodicea some Semi- 
Arians joined together to oppose it at the Council of Ancyra. The comprehensive 
synodal-letter of Ancyra (Epiph. p. 73, 2 — 11, see Hilar, de synod) indicates the 
transition on the part of the Semi-Arians to the point of view at which the 
Niceans were able to meet them. It was re-echoed in the writings of Hilary and 
Athanasius de synodis (358—359). The Semi-Arians at Ancyra took up a position 
based on the fourth Antiochian formula, which was also that of Philippopolis and 
of the First Sirmian Council, but they explained that the new Arianism made it 
necessary to have precise statements. The following are the most important ex- 
planations given; (i) the name Father by its very form points to the fact that God 
must be the author of a substance of like quality with Him (fljVr/o; 6iioiot^ avroC 
ova^/ecQ): ttSq Treertjp SfjiotaQ ecvrov ova-taQ voslrou 'Kotrvip — this does away with the 
relation of Logos-Son and world-idea— (2) the designation "Son" excludes every- 
thing of a created kind and involves the full Sf^otdrtHy (3) "the Son" is conse- 
quently Son in the peculiar and unique sense, and the analogy with men as sons 
of God is thus done away with. The likeness in substance is further based on 
Bible statements, and in the 19 anathemas together with Sabellianism a// formulae 
are rejected which express less than likeness in substance. Finally, however, 
^^dfioovvioi" too, together with the characteristic addition "iif retvroovv-toq''* has an 
anathema attached to it, ?>., the substantial unity of essence is rejected as Sabellian. 
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change! Easterns now defended purity of doctrine against 
Arianising Westerns! A deputation from this Council succeeded 
in paralysing the influence of the Arians with Constantius, and 
in asserting at the Fourth Council of Sinnium, in 358, their 
fundamental principles to which the Emperor lent the weight 
of his authority.' But the triumph of the Homoiousians led 
by Basilius Ancyranus was of short duration. The Emperor 
saw that the Church could not be delivered up either to 
Nicaeans, to semi-Arians, or to Arians. The alliance between 
the two first mentioned, which was so zealously pushed on by 
Hilary, was not yet perfect. A grand Council was to declare 
the imperial will, and Homoiousians and Arians vied with each 
other in their efforts to get influencing it. The Homoeans alone, 
however, both in their character as leaders and as led, con- 
curred with the Emperor's views. They were represented by 
Ursacius, Valens, Marcus of Arethusa, Auxentius of Milan, and 
Germinius of Sirmium. The fourth Sirmian formula (359). an 
imperial cabinet-edict and a political masterpiece, was intended 
to embody what was to be laid before the Council.' The latter 

The Conseivaliues of Che East have undoubicdly here quile changed their (p'ound. 
A detmiiely dehDEd doctrine haa taken thE place of proli>: fonnulx, at once 
cosmological and aoleriological in drift, and derived from Origen, Lucian, and 
Eusebius. 

> The victory of the Semi-Arians at the court is a turn of affairs which we 
cannot clearly explain. The fact is incOQtealablc. The third formula of Sirmium, 
drawn up at the Fourth CouDcil of Sirmium, is identical with the fourth Aaliochian 
formula. That Cnnstaotiua should have fallen back on this is perhaps to be ex- 
plained from the fact that the disturbances at Rome made it necessary for him to 
send Liberius back there, though the most he could hope for was to get him to 
subscribe that formula, but not the manifesto of the year 357. He actually got hira 
10 do this, I.e., Liberius subscribed seveml older confessional formularies which 
originated at a time when the Nicene Creed had been only indirectly attacked. It 
was not only, however, that Liberius bought his freedom at that time, but it was 
actually for the time being a question of a general victory of the Homoiousians, 
which they used too entirely in their own interest, after all the bishops present at 
Sirmium, including Ursacius and Valens, had had to make up their minds to sub- 
scribe the synodal decrees. Eudoxius of Antioch and Aetius and in addition 70 
Anomceaus were banished at the instigation of Basil of Ancyra and there were 
many instances of the violent use of power. One cannot be certain if these same 
violent proceedings did nut bring about once more a quick change of feeling on 
the part of the Emperor. 

^ The Coancil was intended to bring about at last a general peace; at first the 
Emperor evidently intended to summon it to meet at Nic^a (Soz. IV. 16), then 
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was summoned to meet at Rimini and Seleucia because the 
circumstances in the East and West respectively differed so 
very much. In May 359 more than four hundred Western 
bishops assembled at Rimini. They were instructed to treat 
only of matters relating to the Faith and not to leave the 
Council till the unity aimed at had been attained. But the 
Emperor's confidants failed to induce the great majority of the 
members to accept the Sirmian formula. The bishops, on the 
contrary, took their stand on the basis of the Nicene Creed 
which had been abandoned during these last years, rejected 
Arianism and declared its friends deposed. But when they 
sought by means of a Deputation to get the Emperor to give 
his sanction to their decisions, they did not get a hearing. The 
Deputation was not admitted to the Emperor's presence, was 
at first detained and then conducted to Nice in Thrace, where 
the members at last shewed themselves docile enough to sign 
a formula — the formula of Nice— which was undoubtedly essenti- 
ally identical with the Confession which the Westerns had 
themselves drawn up two years earlier at Sirmium, at the third 
Synod in 357 — (**the Son is like the Father [kxtx TrJivrx is 
omitted] according to the Scriptures"). Armed with this docu- 

Nicomedia was next considered as a likely place, but it was destroyed by an earth- 
quake. Then it was that Nicaea was again thought of; BasU of Ancyra had still 
a great influence at the time. Finally, the party opposed to this was victorious, and 
the plan of a division of the Councils was carried through. But it was just this 
opposition-party which now wished to unite all parties in a Homoean Confession 
and gained over the Emperor to assent to this. The actual result, however, was 
that Homoeans and Anomoeans on the one hand, Homoiousians and Homousians 
on the other, more and more drew together. Hilary, who was staying in the East, 
had indeed already explained to his Gallic compatriots that it was possible to 
attach an ^' unpious " meaning to Sfioo^a-ioQ quite as readily as to 6f4oto^a'toi, The 
bishops assembled in presence of the Emperor now composed in advance for the 
Council a Confession which, since Semi-Arians were also present, might serve as a 
means of reconciling Homoean and Homoiousian conceptions. It was already evident 
at the time of signing it that it was differently interpreted. The catchwords ran 
thus : Hfiotov TTocrpt KCtrk rkc; ypet(pAci — UfAOtov Karat 'r^vret wq olHytatt ypct^oti Xiyovvtv, 
Valens signed it and at the same time simply repeated the word hfcotov without 
the Kark yr^vroej Basil in signing it expressly remarked that Tr^vrot included 
being also. The formula is in Athan. de synd. 8, Socrat. II. 37; seeSozom. IV. 17. 
The dogmatic treatise of Basil in Epiph. H. 73, 12 — 22, has reference to this 
formula, which Athanasius (de synodis) had already scoffed at because of its being 
dated, i.e., because it bore the signs of its newness on its front. 
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ment Ursacius and Valeas made their way to Rimini, taking 
the deputies with them, and by means of threats and persuasions 
finally induced the Assembly there to accept the formula into 
which one could indeed read the Homoiousia, but not the 
Homousia. In the autumn of 359 the Eastern Synod met at 
Seleucia. The Homoiousians, with whom some Niccans already 
made common cause, had the main say. Still the minority led 
by Acacius and Eudoxius, which defended the Sirmian formula 
and clung to the likeness while limiting it, however, to the 
will, was not an insignificant one. There was an open rupture 
in the Synod. The majority finally deposed the heads of the 
opposition- party.' But as regards the East as well, the decision 
lay with the court.' The Emperor, importuned on all sides, had 
resolved to abandon the strict Arians, and accordingly Aetius 
was banished and his Homrean friends had to leave him, but 
he was also determined to dictate the formula of Nice to the 
Easterns too,'' Their representatives finally condescended to 
recognise the formula, and this event was announced at the 
Council of Constantinople in 360, and the Homccan Confession 
was once more formulated.'' Although the new Imperial Con- 
fession involved the exclusion of the extreme Left, this did not 
constitute its peculiar significance. Had it actually been what 
it appeared to be, a formula of union for all who rejected the 

' Socr. II. 37 explains that Nice was chosen with the view of giving to the 
new roraiula a Dame which souuded the same as that of the Nicene Creed, The 
formula is iti Athan. de synod. 30, and Theodore! II. 31 : incieii Kari T«t Y/a^iiq, 
off tSu yhviiiTii auSik elSev. In adriilion: tS ii 'inna rift oio-i'm H'rtf u'rAoirTtfiiii 
ivCTsiti i^d Tun wartfiiv, aytoeiiavoi ii toT( Aao7( o-xivJaABv ii^fC, hit,ro in 
TUit yfa^xli tdEto ;ui« ia^firim, lifiai 'rifiaifej^rai iia'nravTi\ei ftiiStfifat lit^t"!' 
evalat vtB AoiTcC yhtt^ai . . . fiifri ft^ Siiy iti Trforaini/ trUTfot xai uhC kui dytaii 
ryiiiioTB^ lilav ixiiTarir itaiio^triai. One might be pleased with this rational 
■ejtpIaniitioQ if polytheism did not in fact lurk behind it. 

* Hilary was present in Seleucia and made common cause with the Homoi- 
flusiajis against the others. Acacius in face of ihe superior numbers of the 
Homoiousians sought to save his party by drawing up acreed in whichheexpressly 
repudiated the Anomtxans and proclaimed the littntss in will, (see the creed in 
Athanas. dc synod. 29, Epiph. H. 73, c. 85, Socr. II. 40). But this did not protect 
liim and his party. 

' It was on the night of Ihe last day of the year 359 that the Emperor achieved 
the triumph of the Ifftmo; in his empire. 

* The Confession is in Athanas. de synod. 30 and Socr. 11. 41. 
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unlikeness, it would not have been something to be condemned, 
from the standpoint of the State at all events. But in the 
following year it was recklessly used as a weapon against the 
Homoiousians/ They had to vacate all positions of influence, 
and by way of making up for what had been done to the one 
Aetius, who had been sacrificed, his numerous friends were 
installed as bishops.^ Under cover of the "likeness in nature'* 
a mild form of Arianism was actually established in the 
Church, modified chiefly only by the absence of principle. In 
Gaul alone did the orthodox bishops once more bestir them- 
selves after Julian had in January 360 been proclaimed Augustus 
at Paris.* Constantius died in November 361, during the cam- 
paign against the rebels. 

3. TO THE COUNCILS OF CONSTANTINOPLE 38 1 • 383. 

The three possible standpoints — the Athanasian, the Lucianist- 
Arian, and the Origenist, which in opposition to the Arian had 
gradually narrowed itself down to the Homoiousian — had been 
set aside by Constantius in the interest of the unity of the 
Church. But the Homoean formula, which had no firm theological 
conviction behind it, meant the domination of a party which 
gravitated towards Arianism, i.e,, which resolved faith in Jesus 
Christ into a dialectical discussion about unbegotten and be- 
gotten and into the conviction of the moral unity of Father 
and Son. It was for twenty years, with the exception of a brief 
interval, the dominant creed in the East. This fact finds its 
explanation only in the change, or narrowing, which came over 
what was at an earlier date the middle party. The Arianising 
Homoeans were now conservative and in their way even con- 
ciliatory. They disposed of the ancient tradition of the East as 

1 People like Eudoxius and Acacius were real victors; they got a perfectly- 
free hand for themselves against the Homoiousians at the cost of the condemnation 
of Aetius, and made common cause with Valens and Ursinus. The Creed of Nice 
was sent all over the Empire for signature under threat of penalty. 

- Eunomius became bishop of Cyzikus; Eudoxius of Antioch received the chair 
of Constantinople. 

3 See the epistle of the Synod of Paris (360 or 361) in Hilar. Fragm. XI. It 
did not at that time require any courage to declare Against Constantius. 
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the Eusebians had done before them; for their formula ''of like 
nature according to Holy Scripture" contained that latitude 
which corresponded to the old traditional doctrine. With this 
we may compare the standpoint of Eusebius of Csesarea. The 
old middle party had, however, in the (j^:;:u5-(Dr made for them- 
selves a fixed doctrinal formula. ' This was a change of the 

1 The dogmatic diasertatioii of the Homoiotisinn^ in Epiphaa. 73, 12 — z2, is of 
the highest importance; for it ahews in more than oni respect a doematic advance : 
(i) the differentiation of the conceptions tviria, vxiifTKirif, vpdranrcy begins here. 
The first of these is ii^ed in order to express the idea of the essence or snbstance 
■which imprints itself in the form of a definite quality; accordingly the action of 
the Fadiers who In protesting against Paul of Samosata attributed a special air!* 
to the Son, Is by an explanation excused. They did this in order to do away with 
the idea that the Logos is a, mere ^fljua. a AsKTurt hifftia. The proper expression, 
however, Is i^rdirrxrif. It is because the Logos is an liinjrTsa-if, i.e., because he 
does not, like the other words of God, lack being, that the Fathers called tSv 
■uyrciTTariy alur/ar (c. 12). T!ie atpi^iiic j-fl( rHK n-poiriiir4i» inyiiiiriaii must be 
strictly maintained as against Sabellius (c. 14); but no one is to be led astray by 
the word vrmrrirSK (PI,); it does not mean that there are two or three Gods: hit 
ToCre yiip ijTrgffTdffeic ol avscro^tnai P^tyoum, *ivx tac < f^JrifTa; t&v vfiaraTuv it^tff- 
raiirae «ai v^xfX'^^'i yytifkariv, The word "Hypostasis" is thus merely meant 
to give the word Vfiiruiriir a deiinite meaning, implying that It is to be taken as 
signifying independently existing manifestations (c. t6), while etirtx Is in the tractate 
interchangeable with tpliTif or jrwEfia, and is thus still tised only in the singular; 
(2) quite as much attention Is already given to the Holy Ghost as to the Son, and 
the Tfitoi ipt&f^teii are developed, i.t.^ an actual doctrine of the Trinity indepen- 
dent of any ideas about the world, is constructed (e. 16); Ei yUf TviEfta i sraTif, 
■xteBna nai i v!6f, Ttre^iia ksi to Hyiov srHCfia, ol ioiIthi ■rar^f i vlic il$»Vn|»f 
Si Kal ri ^yev/ia, '6 ci yoslToi v!6i, '0 nxi alix Vtti . . . Tliq liiiriiTai jrfoauwaiti 
i$HT«rB» viTiw'riia'ii; ivo/uiifDuo'iii el ivamKmoi, el/xi rai Tft7( i'xainiriii; rpili 
^tX^i S TpiTj (l(oC( hiyBHTii . , . 'OjMoAoT'oBiri ykf /iixv ihxi UiriiTX . , . lf/i«( ri 

trarpix^ aiiiivria: uftcfTSra veoEvrrt, *«' riu vlit oli itifOf iuTS tov trarpif;, iX/iii 
xsiSap&i iK srarfif TiAiiov ix tiA</du yiyirv^fiiintii xal u$i»TfiT« intheyeSyrtc, icai 
TO wwCfta TO Hyiav, S h ism yfcti^n !T«pi4iEAi|Tov its/ii^ii, tx xaTfoj Si" u/(E i^iT- 
T6rii yyiepl^Brret , , , OuuCv tv weunari aySiii vHv sji'aic veeBittv, ev til^ hi nmo- 
yivil Tcarifa i^ri/SiS; 1121 a^(io( inii^ofiiv, (3) the Christological problem based on 
Phillpp. IL 6 and Rom. VIII. 3 (i/ioiviia) is already introduced for the elucidation 
of the Trinitarian: iri toG lUiiitTiiaS iCripSi xa! t^v n-ip} toC Shoiov 'ivveiai 
-iifiS; itai ivi rett iaaitirm wixTfif Tf xai u/su iiiitx6ii>ai (c, 17, iS). As Chrlst'ii 
flesh is Umtkal with human Hesh, but is, on the other hand, on account of its 
wonderful origin only Hiioiof, xari rdv Siioioii Tpifirov lai 6 ulct TviCjua Sir xai in 
tbC Tan-p3( wtCi^a yiv»iitlf, iin-a /iti ri TvtSfia ix ^'vii'^otoc ttvani aaTiir-rit, 
jiaTs a Ti Sviv sToppsi'st xof Tihaii nai fiifur/iaG ix toB n'arpeo'ivviiJHvai S^oidc 
io-Tj T^ warfi'. Accordingly we have now the decisive statement: OiKoBv iik rSs 
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most decisive kind. We may still further say it was not the 
^^ Homousios'' which finally triumphed^ but on the contrary the 
Homoiousian doctrincy which fixed on the terms of agreement 
with the " Homousios'' The doctrine which Hosius, Athanasius, 
Eustathius, and Marcellus had championed at Nicaea, was over- 
thrown. The new Origenism which was based on the " Homou- 
sios" succeeded in establishing itself. A form of doctrine triumphed 
which did not exclude scientific theology, a subject in which 
Athanasius and the Westerns of the older days never shewed any 
interest. But Athanasius himself contributed to the revolution 
thus accomplished, ^ though it is very doubtful if he ever came 
to see the full extent of it. 

T^ xiTTOffrdffst roV 'Kurpdq; TrvsVficc ykp Ik 'roerpdi. Keet Kurk filv r^v rov Trvsufiarog^ 
livvotxv (and therefore thought of in essence as a generic conception) roufr6v^ ^q xecrk 
Tijv rtiQ o'eepxbQ 'ivvotecv rxvrbv, Ou reevrbv $i ciXXk HfxotoVy $t6rt rb fFysVfioc, H ivrtv 
6 vi6Qy ouK 'ia-riv 6 fretrvipy kui m 9'Ap%^ S^v 6 XSyoi eivS^acAsVy ovk lia-rtv sk a"Tspfieeroi 
Kxi vi^ovviiy iAA* oE/T«4 wc TO evetyyikiov ^fi&Q sS/ia^sv . . . 6 ^eerijp ^vsVfia iiv acvQsv- 
rtx&Q fFottiy 6 $i vtbq yrvtVfia &v ovk avQtvriK^Q 7rois7 w^ 6 ^cerijp ^AA' 6fio/uQ. 
OvKoCv Kot&k fih ffkp% Kui o'kpi rethrhvy Sio'Trsp xceQd ^veVficc kcu ^vsCf^x reehrSv, 
xtfdd ^i avsv o'^ropStQ oh recvrov ^AA' ^fiotoVy Ho-Trsp ku^o livsv it'Teoppoiot^ K»t t^oi/; ^ 
vldQ ou rxurbv iAA* Hf^oiov. Thus these Homoiousians already admit the raur6v if 
they also reject the rxuroo^o-io^ (=: ifiooua-to^), />., Father and Son are rethr6v as- 
regards substance, in so far as they are both 'Tcve^fiet^ but in so far as they are 
different Hypostases they are not identical, but of like nature. (4) These Homoiou- 
sians have expressly rejected the designations otyivv^roQ for God and yevvr^rd^ for 
the Son, and indeed not only because they are unbiblical, but because "Father" 
includes much more than ^'Unbegotten", and because "yevvifr^^" includes much 
less than " Son ", and further because the conjunction " unbegotten — begotten " does 
not express the relation of reciprocity between Father and Son (the yvjfo-/«c ysy^v- 
viffAsvcfi)^ which is emphasised as being the most important (c. 14, 19): $10 Kctv 
^aripet fi6vov ivofi^Ufisv, Uxofiev r^ 6v6fiari roV Tctrpbi vvvvTrotKovotiiv^v riiv 'ivvotxv 
roV vtoOy fFotrvip yotp ufoG Trxriip ^sytreu' kocv vidv fidvov ovofiAvoaiiBVy 'ixofisv r^* 
'ivvoten rov 7r»rp6^, Urt vloQ ^otrpoQ Aeyerat. Whoever names the one names the 
other at the same time, and yet does not posit him merely in accordance with his 
name, but with his name x«i tjJ^ (puceaQ oiKStSrtircc'^ on the other hand, uyivviirov 
oh Xsysroti ysvvniroi} otyiw^rovy ov$i ysvvifrbv ciyevv^rou yivviir6v. Athanasius could 
scarcely wish more than this, or rather: we have already here the main outlines 
of the theology of the three Cappadocians, and it is not accidental that Basil of 
Ancyra is himself a Cappadocian. 

1 The work of Athanasius, de synodis, written in the year 359, is of the highest 
importance for the history of the Arian controversy. It is distinguished as much by 
the firmness with which his position is maintained— for Athanasius did not yield 
in any point — as by its moderation and wisdom. The great bishop succeeded in 
combining these qualities in his book, because he was not concerned with the 



Julian granted liberty to all the bishops to return, and in so 
doing did away with the artificial state of things created by 
Constantius. The Niceans were once more a power, and Atha- 
nasius who returned to Alexandria in February 362, at once 
re-assumed the leadership of the party, A Synod was held at 
Alexandria in summer, and this prepared the way for the triumph 
of orthodoxy in the year 381. ' It was here resolved that the 
Nicene Creed was to be accepted sans phrase, i.e., that those 
were to be recognised as Christian brethren who now acknow- 
ledge the bfiSsuTiaq, and condemn the Arian heresy together with 
its chief supporters, irrespective of any former departure on 
their part from the faith. But still further, the question as to 
whether it was necessary to believe in one hypostasis or in 
three was left an open one. (At Alexandria the Holy Spirit had 
already been the subject of discussion as well as the Son.) Both 
statements were disapproved of since the i^iccviniig was considered 
to be sufficient, but it was explained that both might be understood 
in a pious sense, ' These resolutions were not passed without 
strong opposition. ^ Not only did some bishops demand that 

formula itself, but solely wilh the thoiigln which Ip his view the formula attacked 
best expressed. We must, he said, speak like brethren to brethten to the Homoi- 
ousians who bold almost the some view as the Nic^eans and are merely suspicious 
about a word. Whoever grants that the Son is in nature of like quality wilh the 
Father and springs from the substance of the Father is not far from the ofi(iBiI»«t ; 
for this is a combination of in riji oiirlat and iitoieuriei |c. 41 ff.). While expressly 
making an apology to Basil of Aucyra, he endeavours to remove the stumbling- 
blocks presented by inatiritt, but seeks at the same time to sheu' that inemuriBg 
either involves an absurdity or is dogmatically incorrect (c. 53 f.). 

1 The most important source of information (or the Synod of Alexandria is the 
Tomus of Athanas. ad Antiocb,, and in addition Rufjn. X. 37 — 39, Socr. HI. 7, 
Athan. ep. ad Rufinian, I need not here {after the work published by Revillout) 
enter upon any discussion of the rivray/ia tiSa/rnalilat of the Synod, which is 
identical with 0pp. Athanas. ed. Migne XXVIII., p. 836 sq.; cf. Eiehhorn, Athan., de 
vita ascet. testim., 1886, p. 15 sq. On the Synod cf. also Gregor. Naz. Orat. 21, 35, 

' Tom. ad Antioch. 5. 6. This was probably the largest concession which Alha- 
nasius ever made. When Socrates afiirms that at the Synod the employment of 
"Ousia" and "Hypostasis" in reference to the Godhead was forbidden, his statement 
is not entirely incorrect; for it is evident from the Tomus that the -Synod did 
actually disapprove of the use of the terms in this way. 

' This is suRiciently shewn in the Tomus; the Lucifer schism has Its root 
here; see Krflger, op. cit., pp. 43 — 54. Lucifer was, moreover, not a man of suf- 
ficient education to appreciate the real question at issue. He did not wish 10 have 
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those who had subscribed the Fourth Sirmian Formula should 
be denied the communion of the Church, but, what was of much 
greater importance, there was a party which insisted on the 
interpretation of the Nicene Creed which had been settled by 
some of the Western bishops at Sardica, and which as a matter 
of fact was the original one. * But they did not press their 
views, and they seem to have acquiesced in the decision of the 
Synod. This marked a complete change. ^ If up till now orthodox 
faith had meant the recognition of a mysterious plurality in the 
substantial unity of the Godhead, it was now made permissible 
to turn the unity into a mystery, ue,y to reduce it to equality 
and to make the threefoldness the starting-point ; but this simply 
means that that Homoiousianism was recognised which resolved 
to accept the word h^ooifnoq. And to this theology, which 
changed the substantial unity of substance expressed in the 
ofioov(nog into a mere likeness or equality of substance, so that 
there was no longer a threefold unity, but a trinity, the future 
belonged, in the East, though not to the same extent in the 
West. The theologians who had studied Origen regarded it 
with favour. The Cappadocians started from the ofioova-iog, ^ 

the vema ex pcenitentia accorded to the Semi-Arians who were passing over to 
orthodoxy. It was thus a Novatian-Donatist element which determined his position. 

1 See above, p. 68, and the Tom. c. 5. init. These bishops thus demanded the 
acknowledgment of the itioL vTrSo'Teca-ti. The West never at bottom abandoned this 
demand, but in the Meletian-Antiochian schism it, however, finally got the worst 
of it and had to acquiesce in the Eastern doctrinal innovation. That at the Synod of 
Alexandria, however, the Homoiousians also attempted to get their catchword, or, 
their interpretation of the ofAoovTtoQ^ adopted, is evident from the letter of Apol- 
linaris to Basil; see Draseke Ztschr. f. K.G., VIII., p. 118 f. 

2 Just as it is to Zahn that, speaking generally, we primarily owe the under- 
standing of the original meaning of 'Ofioovvtoi, so it is he too who, so far as I know, 
first plainly noticed this complete change. (Marcell, p. 87 f, also Gwatkin, p. 242 sq.) 

•* This is specially evident from the letter of Basil to ApoUinaris (in Draseke, 
op. cit. 96 ff.) of the year 361. Basil communicates to the great teacher (of whom 
later) his doubts as to whether it is justifiable to use the word d/ttoot/o-coc- For biblical 
and philosophical dogmatic reasons he is inclined to prefer the formula it%otpx\' 
/^^KTCOQ HfiotoQ xar^ ovviocv. ApoUinaris accordingly explains to him (p. 112 ff.) that the 
ofAOOva-toQ is more correct, but his own explanation of the word is no longer iden- 
tical with that of Athanasius. He finds both expressed in it, the ravrdrm as well 
as the irspdriiQj and according to his idea the Son is related to the Father as men 
are to Adam. Just as it may be said of all men, they are Adam, they were in 
Adam, and just as there is only one Adam, so too is it with the Godhead. Basil 
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though this is certainly true of Gregory of Nyssa only indirectly. 
They ackowledged the oiiOi-JTioc and accordingly set up a system 
of doctrine which neither disavowed the theology of Origen, 
that is, science in general, nor yet remained in the terminologi- 
cally helpless condition of Athanasius. But they succeeded in 
attaining terminological clearness — they could not improve on 
the matter of the doctrine— only because they modified the 
original thought nf Athanasius and developed the theology 
which Basil of Ancyra had first propounded in his tractate. 
Outr/* now got a meaning which was half way between the 
abstract "substance" and the concrete "individual substance", 
still it inclined very strongly in the direction of the former, ' 
"TyroTTXTic got a meaning half way between " Person " and 
"Attribute", (Accident, Modality), still the conception of Person 
entered more largely into it.' Upi/yjiTriv was avoided because it 
had a Sabellian sound, but it was not rejected. The unity of 
the Godhead, as the Cappadocians conceived of it, was not the 
same as the unity which Athanasius had in his mind. Basil 
the Great was never tired of emphasising the new distinction 
implied in flisr/* and -JTritrrxai:. For the centra! doctrine of the 
incarnation of God they required a conception of God of bound- 
less fulness. M/js cinrix (filx flfu'ri)^) h -rpmy iursvrx^^^n, {one 

at any rate started from Homoiousianism, and it is becau.'ie this has not been taken 
into coasideradou that llie letter in question has been pronounced not genuiQC. 
For the rest, tlie efforts of the Benediclines in the third volume of their edition of 
the Opp. Basil. (Praif.) to vindicate Basil's orthodoxy shew that, leaving this lett« 
out of account, his perfect soundness In the faith is not — in all his utterances — 
beyond doubt. Later on Basil understood the ineaoirioi; exactly in the sense given 
to it by him in the letter lo Apollinarts and which at that time made liim hesitate 
to use it; see Kriiger, p. 42 f. See further the characteristic state men Is made at an 
earlier date in ep. S. 9: 6 ««-' eiriav 0ii( t^ kst' oialia 8i^ dftociio'ioc 1 

' Basil has frequently so expressed himself as to suggest that he regarded the 
idea of the generic unity of Father and Son as sufficient (see, e.g.^ ep. 38, 1). 
Zahn (p. 87): "the ahirix with Basil designates the xeWn, the uTrfsTiW/s ihe Vf«» 
(ep. 114, 4). He is never tired of holding forth on the diiference tietweeu the two 
expressions, and goes so far as to assert that the Nicene Fathers were well aware 
of this difference, since they would surely not have put the two words side by aide 
without some purpose (ep. las)-" I' 's interesting to note tliat already al the Council 
of AnLioch in 363 it had beeu explained that tni xars tivs jiff ijs-jv 'EAAifvixjv /iaii- 
fidviTui TOic vxTflifi t3 'ita/ia T^e atiriat. Assuredly not! It was a terminology 
which was expressly invented. 

And yet in Gregory of Nyssa the persons appear also as <ruiipi^tiKiTx (accidents). 
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divine substance (one divine nature) in three subjects^ was the 
formula. In order to give clear expression to the actual dis- 
tinction of the Persons within the Godhead, Gregory of Nyssa 
attached to them TpoTroi vTrxp^soog^ (modes of existence,) l^toryjrsg 
Xot'px^Tvipii^ovtrxi^ i^xipsrx litdfiXTX^ (characteristic peculiarities, 
special characters). To the Father he attributed xysvvvitrix^ the 
quality of being unbegotten, and in consequence of this the 
word which had formerly been forbidden by the Niceans was 
once more restored to a 'place of honour, no longer, however, 
as referring to substance, but as expressing a mode of being 
((T^fo-/^) of God the Father. To the Son he attributed ysvvvi^ix^ 
the quality of being begotten, and even the older Homoiousians 
shewed more reserve on this point than Gregory did. To the 
Spirit he attributed h7r6pev7ic — procession.* But what is more, 

1 See the treatises of Gregor. Nyss. ^repi $tec^op&Q ohviotQ Koti u^oo'rdia'SUQ — xepi 
roG dUff^act Xsyetv rpsii Sso^q — ^poQ "EAAifva; ex r&v koiv&v svvotStv. ^^Prosopon" 
is no longer for Gregory a technical term in the strict sense of the word, but on 
the other hand he also avoids the expression "three 'ccrofi»^\ The word ^^a-iQ 
maintained itself alongside of ova-ta^ and in the same way t$t6rfiQ was used along 
with uirSffTUvni, The God who was common to the Three was supposed to be a 
real substance, not, however, a fourth alongside of the Three, but on the contrary 
the unity itself! On the characteristics of the Hypostases, see Gregor. Naz. Orat. 
25. 16: Koivdv TO fAvi yeyoviveu ku) ^ BsSmi. *^l$tov $i Tetrp^Q fiiv m eiyswifa'tu, 
viov $i *i yevviia'tQj TTvevfiatroQ J^ vi ^K'trsiA^t^. The two others expressed their views 
in almost similar terms in their works against Eunomiu>, unless that Gregory of 
Nyssa alone put the doctrine of the Holy Ghost in a logically developed form 
(see below), while as regards it, Basil (see de spir. s. ad Amphiloch.) advanced least 
of them all. The pronounced attitude taken up by them all, especially by Basil, 
against Marcellus, is characteristic. The theological orations of Gregory of Nazian- 
zus (Orat. 27 — 31) may, more than anything else, have spread the doctrinal system 
far and wide. (It is important to note that in opposition to it Athanasius in his 
letter ad Afros, [c. 369] expressly said that \j7r6ffTxvt<i and ohviac were to be used 
as identical in meaning.) It follows from Orat. 31 (33) that Gregory did not wish 
to apply the number one to the Godhead; a unity was for him only the k/viio-iq 
and ^t/0'/^ (/!£/«v ^t/o-/v Iv rpta-tv titdrtia-t, voepettQ re/^Btetii, Kccd\ iuvr^Q v^ia-raa'MQ, 
aptdizZ $iettpircc7i Koti oh iiociperou^ dsdriirt). So too he was doubtful about the 
suitability of the old image, "source, stream", for the Trinity, not only because it 
represents the Godhead as something changeable, something flowing, dut also be-' 
cause it gave the appearance of a numerical unity to the Godhead. He is equally 
unwilling, and in fact for the same reasons, to sanction the use of the old compari- 
son of sun, beam, and brightness. He is always in a fighting attitude towards 
" Sabellianism ". The doctrine of the one God is to him Jewish — that is the new dis- 
covery. "We do not acknowledge a Jewish, narrow, jealous, weak Godhead" (Orat. 
25. 16). Gregory had, moreover, already begun those odd speculations about the 
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the entire Origenistic speculation regarding the Trinity, with 
which Athanasius would have nothing to do, that is, of which 
he knew nothing, was rehabilitated. The moment or element 
of finitude within the Trinitarian evolution was no doubt struck 
out, still the Ab.solute has nevertheless not only modi in itself, 
but also in some degree, stages. The (eternal) generation or 
begetting, in the sense of a Godhead extending itself to the 
limits of the creaturely, was again put in the foreground. In 
this way the subordination-conception, which was an irreducible 
remainder in Athanasius' whole way of looking at the question, 
again acquired a peculiar significance. The idea that the Father 
in Himself is to be identified with the entire Godhead again 
became one of the ground- principles of speculation. He is the 
starting-point of the Trinity, just as He is the Creator of the 
world. The idea that He is source, beginning, cause of the 
Godhead (jt^jj-^j, «f%J5, jzJt/^ 7^? dedn^rog), the cause (ri xhwv) 
and consequently God in the proper sense (xupiai; ^sig), while 
the other Hypostases again are efiects [x'nixTx),' meant some- 
thing different to the Cappadocians from what it did to Athana- 
sius, For the Logos-conception, which Athanasius had dis- 
carded as theistic-(rii.!Wjira/, again came to the front, and in 
their view Logos and Cosmos are more closely related than in 
that of Athanasius. The unity of the Godhead does not rest 
here on the Homousia, but in the last resort, as with Arius, 
on the ''monarchy" of God the Father; and the Spiritual on 
earth is, in fine, not a mere creature of God, but — at any rate 

immantnl substance of God which, thougli they ^e mere bubble-blow ing, are still 
highly thought of. The divine loftiness, uccoiding to him, shews ilEelf io this, that 
in His immanent life also God is a Jruit/ul priociplej the life of the creature has 
its vital manifestation in the tension of dualities, but it is \a this opposition that 
its icnperfection also consists; the Trinity is the '- sublation", or abrogatioa of the 
dimlity, living movemeul atid at the same time rest, and not in any way a sublima- 
tion into multiplicity. The Orat. 23 in particular is full of thoughts of this sort. 






^eJ£y rpffSv, tio^a^B^ fiiv . 



SiilUet ii iiTiffiaiiiiriit, utrif ysip riti' fiitiiv ual ri ilie;, 
- Si ifiria/riii hit to rifjiet, n-purif yiif iurif^aAii JiiiJo; eitHisiii, 
Jiiv^ ii ii&TYi I^'^Tt ti^ ^'Ttipov ji^fffrAj' to fiiv yiip i^tXirtfLov^ to 
i fiiy 'lovSaiKit TavTSAiSs, re U 'EXAiiviKiv km irat.£iiai. 
> Gregor. Nyss., ix t-wv koiviCv inoiSir T. II. p. 85; ifv kx) t\ 

KLi(i/w; Ton iva aflrioy Byra tS« aSroE oItiotS* iiva Slav 4'*f"'- 
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with Gregory of Nyssa — as in the view of Origen, is a being 
with a nature akin to His.* "Science" concluded an alliance 
with the Nicene Creed ; that was a condition of the triumph 
of orthodoxy. If at the beginning of the controversy the 
scientific thinkers — including those amongst the heathen — had 
sympathised with Arianism, men were now to be found as the 
defenders of the Nicene Creed to whom even a Libanius yielded 
the palm. These men took their stand on the general theory 
of the universe which was accepted by the science of the time ; 
they were Platonists, and they once more naively appealed to 
Plato in support even of their doctrine of the Trinity." Those 
who were on the side of Plato, Origen,*^ and Libanius — Basil 
indeed had recommended the latter to his pupils as one who 
could help them in advanced culture, — those who were on 
a footing of equality with the scholars, the statesmen, and 
highest officials, could not fail to get sympathy. The literary 
triumphs of the Cappadocians who knew how to unite devotion 
to the Faith and to the practical ideals of the Church with 
their scientific interests, the victories over Eunomius and his 
following were at the same time the triumphs of Neo-platonism 
over an Aristotelianism which had become thoroughly arid and 
formal.^ Orthodoxy in alliance with science had a spring which 
lasted from two to three decades, a short spring which was 
not followed by any summer, but by destructive storms. Spite 
of all the persecutions, the years between 370 and 394 were 

1 It is here that we have the root of the difference between Athanasius and 
Gregory. 

3 From this time this once more became the fashion amongst the scientific 
orthodox. The confession of Socrates (VII. 6) is very characteristic. He cannot 
understand how the two Arian Presbyters, Timotheus and Georgius can remain 
Arians and yet study Plato and Origen so industriously and esteem them so highly ; 
oif$i yotp riA^rwv rd ^evrepov km rd rphov oihiov^ ut; avrbq hvofi^^eiv ^iuUv, otpx^^ 
vT^p^suQ st/^ii^evoct (^^viy Koci ^Slpiysvfft; a-uvaidtov wxvrxx^^ SfjLsP^oysl rbv w/ov rffl 
TotrpL It is instructive further to note how Philostorgius too (in Suidas) asserts 
that in the matter of the vindication of the dfioovvio^ Athanasius was deemed a 
boy in comparison with the Cappadocians and Apollinaris. 

3 See the Philocalia. 

* This is one of the strongest impressions we carry away from a reading of 
the works against Eunomius. 



very happy ones for the orthodox Church of the East. It was 
engaged on a great task, and this was to restore the true faith 
to the Churches of the East, and to introduce into them the 
asceticism which was closely allied with science.' It was in 
the midst of a struggle which was more honourable than the 
struggles of the last decades had been. Men dreamt the dream 
of an eternal league between Eaith and Science. Athanasius 
did not share this dream, but neither did he disturb it. He did 
not go in for the new theology, and there is much to shew 
that it did not quite satisfy him.' But he saw the aim of his 
life, the recognition of the complete Godhead of Christ, brought 
nearer accomplishment, and he continued to be the patriarch 
and the recognised head of orthodoxy, as the letters of Basil 
in particular shew. When, however, orthodoxy had attained its 
victory, there arose after a few years within its own canip an 
opponent more dangerous to its scientific representatives than 
Eunomius and Valens — the traditionalism which condemned all 



Nothing more than an outline can here be given of the 
development of events in particular instances. The Synod of 
Alexandria was not able by means of its resolution to unite 
the parties which had separated at Antioch : the party of the 

> This aspect of the acdvUy of the Cappadocians cannot be too highly valued. 
But in this respect tod, though in quite a new fashion, they took up the work of 
Athanasius. The dominant parly on the contrary were supported by an Emperor 
(Valens} who no doubt for good reasons persecuted monorchism. [See the law in 
the Cod. Theodus. XII. I, 63 of the year 365.) The aversion of the Homieans to 
nioaasticisQi is evident from the App. Const. Basil's joumey to Egypt was epoch- 
making. The relation in which he stood [0 Eustathius of Sebaste, the ascetic and 
Semi'Arian, is also of great importance. 



' For the sake of peace am 
the Synod of Alesandria, whi 
Ancyrs, himself concluded the a 
ledged Meletius. But his procedur 



order to secure the main thing, Athanasius at 
may be called a continuation of the Synod of 
ice with the new Oriental orthodoxy and acknow- 

later on in the Antiochian schism (see BasiL, 



ep. 89, 2), the close relation in which he stood throughout to Rome as contrasted 
with the East, the signal reserve he exhibited towards Basil (Basil, ep. 66, 69), 
and finally the view lie took of the Marcellian Controversy which was 
on — Basil saw in Marcellus a declared Sabellian heretic, while the judgment passed 
on him and his following by Athanasius was essentially different — prove that he 
never came to have a satisfying confidence in the neo-orlhodox Niceans who were 
associated with Meleliusj see on this Zahn, pp. 83 (T, 88 ft. Rade, Damasus, p. Si fF. 
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orthodox who clung to the old faith and that of the Homoi- 
ousians who under the leadership of Meletius acknowledged the 
Homousios. This Antiochian split remained an open wound, 
and the history of the attempts to get it healed makes it 
abundantly evident that different doctrines were really in 
question, that Alexandria and the East had not lost their feel- 
ing of distrust of Meletius, and that the Cappadocians who 
were at the head of the new orthodoxy in the East were not 
able to suppress the suspicion of Sabellianism in the light of 
the old orthodoxy/ 

Jovian, who was inclined to orthodoxy, once more recalled 
Athanasius who had been banished for the last time by Julian." 
Athanasius somewhat prematurely announced the triumph of 
the true faith in the East.* Under the new ruler, Acacius, at 
a Synod held in Antioch in 363, found himself obliged to 
agree with Meletius and to join with him in declaring his 
adherence to the o/u^covG-iog^ explaining at the same time that it 
expressed as much as the iz rijg cvfrixg (of the substance) and 
the G(jLoiov(TiQi; together"* (see Athan., de Synod.) But the acces- 
sion of Valens in the following year changed everything. An 
attempt on the part of the semi-Arians at the Synod at Lamp- 
sacus in 364 to get the upper hand, miscarried.* Eudoxius of 
Constantinople and the adroit Acacius who again made a change 
of front, became masters of the situation, and Valens resolved 

* See the art. " Meletius " in Herzog's R.-Encykl. IX., p. 530 f. and the discus- 
sion by Rade, op. cit., p. 74 if. The Westerns had the same kind of feeling in 
reference to the opponent of Meletius in Antioch, Paulinus, as they formerly had 
in reference to Athanasius; he alone was for them orthodox; but they did not 
succeed in getting their view adopted, Hieron. ep. 15. 16 shews what scruples the 
formula, rpei^ uxoa-Tda-etij gave rise to in the minds of the Westerns. 

- Julian, spile of his aversion to all Christians, seems nevertheless to have been 
somewhat more favourably disposed towards Arianism than towards orthodoxy, i.e., 
than to Athanasius, who, moreover, incurred his suspicions on political grounds. 

^ See his letter to Jovian in the 0pp. and in Theodoret. IV. 3. Here the 
matter is so represented as to suggest that there were now only a few Arian Churches 
in the East. The attack on those who do indeed accept the Si^ooda-to^^ but give it 
a false interpretation, is worthy of note. 

* See the Synodical- epistle in Socrat. III. 25, Mausi III., p. 369. 

5 Socrat. IV. 2 sq. 12, Sozom. VI, 7 sq. In the following decade the view of 
Eudoxius of Constantinople was the authoritative one. 
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to adopt once more the policy of Constantius, to maintain the 
Arian Homceism in its old position, and to make all bishops 
who thought differently ' suffer. Orthodox and Homoiousians 
had again to go into banishment. From this time onwards 
many Homoiousians turned to the West, having made up their 
minds to accept the 5,uci-j(rici^ in order to get support. The 
West after the brief episode of the period of oppression (353 
— 360) was once more Nicene. There were but few Arians, 
although they were influential. After various Councils had met, 
the Homoiousians sent deputies from Pontus, Cappadocia, and 
Asia ' to Liberius to get the doctrinal union brought about. 
Liberius, whose sentiments were the same as those of Hilary, 
did not refuse their request. The announcement of this happy 
event was made at Tyana in 367 ; ^ but at a Carian Council a 
Homoiousian minority persisted in rejecting the c'^aiL/Tio^.* From 
this time Basil, who became bishop in 370,* took an active 
part in affairs and he was soon after followed by the other 
Cappadocians, and they threw not only the weight of science, 
but also that of asceticism, into the scale in favour of orthodoxy. 
The new bishop of Rome, Damasus, took a decided stand 
against Arianism at the Roman Synods held in 369 (370} and 
377. then against the Pneumatomachians (see below) and the 
ApoUinarian heresy, while Marcellus and Photinus were also 
condemned. The rigid standpoint of the bishops Julius and 
Athanasius again became the dominant one in the West, and 
it was only after some hesitation that the Western bishops re- 
solved to offer the hand of friendship to the new-fashioned 
orthodoxy of the East. The representatives of the latter did 
not indeed settle the Antiochian schism at the well-attended 
Council at Antioch in September 379, but they subscribed the 



' The Altercalio Heraclia 
Anecdola, 1883. 


□i et Germinii is instructive ; see Caspari, Kirchenhist 
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Roman pronouncements of the last years, and thus placed them- 
selves at the standpoint of Damasus/ 

But meanwhile very great changes had taken place in the 
State. In November 375 Valentinian died. He had not taken 
any part in Church politics, and had in fact protected the Ariaa 

^ It was Athanasius who roused Damasus to take up an attitude of energetic 
opposition to the Arian Bishop Auxentius of Milan, and thus, speaking generally, 
led him to follow in the track of Bishop Julius ; see Athan. ep. ad Afros. It was. 
at the Roman Council of 369 that the Western episcopate first formally and solemnly 
renounced the resolution of Rimini. On the text of the episde of this Council, see 
Rade, p. 52 fF. Auxentius of Milan was condemned; but this sentence was a futile 
one since the Court protected him. No mention was yet made at this Council of 
the difficulties of the East. The years from 371 to 380 are the epochs during 
which the new-fashioned orthodoxy of the East, under the leadership of Basil and 
Meletius, attempted to induce the West to bring its influence to bear on Valens and 
the Homoean- Arian party, by means of an imposing manifesto, and thus to 
strengthen orthodoxy in the East, but at the same time to pronounce in favour of 
the Homoiousian-Homoousian doctrine and to put the orthodox Niceans in the 
wrong. These attempts were not successful; for Damasus in close league, first with 
Athanasius, then after his death (373), with his successor Peter, was extremely 
reserved, and in the first instance either did not interfere at all or interfered in 
favour of the old Niceans, of Paulinus that is, at Antioch. (This Peter, like Atha- 
nasius before him, had fled to Rome, and the alliance of Rome with Alexandria 
was part of the traditional policy of the Roman bishop from the days of 
Fabian to the middle of the fifth century.) The numerous letters and embassies- 
which came from the East of which Basil was throughout the soul, shew what 
trouble was taken about the matter there. But the letters of Basil did not please 
the "ixpz/Sgo-repo/" in Rome; at first, indeed, intercourse with the East was carried 
on only through the medium of Alexandria, and on one occasion Basil had his- 
letter simply returned to him. He complained that at Rome they were friendly with 
everybody who brought an orthodox confession and did not mind anything else. 
He referred to the friendship shewn towards those who were inclined to the views 
of Marcellus, further to the friendly intercourse of the Roman bishop with Paulinus^ 
who was always suspected of Sabellianism by Basil, and to the occasional recogni- 
tion of an Apollinarian. In letter 214 Basil brought the charge of Sabellianism 
against the entire Homoousian doctrine in its older form. It was in the year 376 
that the West first promised help to the East. (The decretals of Damasus = i 
Fragment of the letter of Damasus designated by Coustant as ep. 4.) Basil now (ep. 
263) pleads for active interference — where possible an imposing Council — against 
the heretics who are heretics under cover of the Nicene Creed, and he designates 
as such the Macedonian Eustathius of Sebaste, ApoUinaris and Paulinus^ ue.^ the 
man who taught pretty much the same doctrine as Athanasius; according to Easily 
however, he is a Marcellian. The accusations against Paulinus were naturally received 
with anything but favour in the West. Peter of Alexandria who was still in Rome 
at the time, called Meletius, Basil's honoured friend, simply an Arian. A Synod 
was nevertheless held in Rome at which ApoUinarianism was for the first time 
rejected (377); to it we owe the pieces 2 and 3 in the ep. Damasi, 4 ed. Coustant. 
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bishops as he did the orthodox bi.ihops, and had never had 
any difference with his brother regarding their religious policy. 
His successor, the youthful Gratian,' yielded himself wholly to 
the guidance of the masterful Ambrose. He firmly established 
the State Church as against the heterodox parties, by passing 
some severe laws, and in doing this he followed Ambrose 
"whom the Lord had taken from amongst the judges of the 
earth and placed in the Apostolic chair," (Basil ep. 197, i.) In 
August 378 Valens fell at the battle of Adrianople, fighting 
■with the Goths; and on the 19th of January, 379, the Western 
Theodosius was made Emperor of the East by Gratian. The 
death of Valens was quite as much a determining cause of the 
final triumph of orthodoxy as its alliance with science; for the 
inner force of a religious idea can never secure for it the 
dominion of the world. Theodosius was a convinced Western 
Christian who took up the policy of Gratian, but carried it out 
in a perfectly independent fashion,' He was determined to rule 

Basil died in Jaiiunry 379. He did oot attain the aim of all his work, which wns 
to imite the orthodo:i)' of the E^sl and the West oa the basis of Ihellomoiousiui 
interpretation of the Honiousios. But soon after his death, iu Seiitember 379, 
Meletius held a synod in Antioch, and this synod subscribed all the manifestoes of 
■the Romans, i.e.. of the West, issued during the previous years 369, 376, 377, and 
thus simply submitted to the will of the West in dogmalicis, and despatched to 
Rome the Acts which contained the concessions. The triumph of the old-orthodox 
interpretation of the Nicene Creed thus seemed perfect. The West, under the 
guidance of Ambrose, from tliis time forth recognised the Melelians also a^ orthodox. 
It was from there (see the Synod of Aquileia 33o, under Ambrosius) that the 
proposal emanated that if one of the two anti-bishops in Antioch should die, no 
successor should be chosen, and thus the schism would be healed. The fact that 
the Meletians thus came round to the orthodox standpoint is explicable only when 
isider the complete changes which had taken place in the political situation 
; the death of Valens. On the involved state of things in the years from 369 
to 378 see the letters of Basil, 70, 89 — 92, 129, 13S, 214, 215, 239, 242, 243, 
253 — 256, 263, 265, 266. It was the investigation of the matter by Rade, cp. cil. 
pp. 70 — 121, which first threw light on this. On Damnsus and Peter of Alex, see 
Socrat. IV. 37, Sozom. Yl. 39, Theod. IV. 22. All were agreed in holding Atha- 
nasius in high respect. It was this that kept the combatants together. Gregory 
begins his panegyric (Orat. 21) with the words: 'Ktmisai iicmtZt kfrr^t i-nmii- 
rsfim, and in saying this he said what everybody thought. 

t See on Gratian's religious policy my arL in Heriog's R.-Encykl. s. h. v. 

' Valenlinian was the last representative of the principle of freedom in religion, 

in the sense in which Constanline had sought to carry it out in the first and 

' lu£er half of his reign, and also Julian. 
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the Church as Constantius had done, but to rule it in the spirit 
of rigid orthodoxy. He had himself been baptised ' in the year 
380, and immediately after appeared the famous edict which 
enjoined the orthodox faith on all nations. It is, however, in 
the highest degree characteristic of his whole policy that this 
faith is more definitely described as the Roman and Alexandrian 
faith, i.e., the new doctrinal orthodoxy of Cappadocia and Asia 
is passed over in silence," After his entry into Constantinople 
Theodosius took all their churches from the Arians and handed 
them over to the orthodox,' In the year 381 he issued a 
regulation in which he prohibited all heretics from holding 
divine service in the towns. In the same year, however, the 
limperor summoned a large Eastern Council to meet at Con- 
stantinople, and its resolutions were afterwards regarded as 
ecumenical and strictly binding, though not till the middle of 
the fifth century, and in the West not till a still later date. 
This Council denotes a complete change in the policy of 
Theodosius. His stay in the East had taught him that it was 
necessary for him to recognise as orthodox all who acknow- 
ledged the Nicene Creed however they might interpret it, and 
at the same time to make an attempt to gain over the Mace- 
donians. He had come to see that in the East he must rely 
upon the Eastern form of orthodoxy, the new orthodoxy, that 
he would have to suppress the aspirations of the Alexandrian 
bishops, and that he must do nothing which would have the 
appearance of anything like tutelage of the East by the West. 

' Durii^ a severe illness, by the orthodos bishop of Tiiessalonica. 

- Irapp. Gratiaous Valenlinianus et Theodosius AAA. ad populum urbis Constan- 
tiaop. : "CuQctos populos, quos clementiEe nostrce regit tern peramen turn id tali volumus 
religione versari, quam divinnni Fetnim apostolum tradidisse Romaais religio usque 
ad nunc ah ipso insiDnata declarat quamque pODlificeni Damasmn sequi claret et 
Petrum AlexandriK episcopum virum aposlolica: sanclilatis, hoc est, ut secundum 
apostolicam discipliaam evangelicam<jue docQinam patris et filli et spirinis sancti 
nnam deitatem sub pari inajestate et sub pia trinitale credamus (thisls the Western- 
Alexandriaa way of formulating the problem). Mane legem sequentes Christianorum 
calholicorum nomeo jubemus amplecti, reliquos vere denienles vesanosque judicaotes 
h^celici dogmatls iafaraiam sustinere, divina primum vindicta, post etiam motus 
nostri, quem ex celesti arbitrio sumpserimu s, ultione plcctendos" (Cod. Theod. 
XVI. r, 2; Cod. Justin L I. 

" With the encepfiOQ of Egypt most of the Churches in the East were at this 
time in the hands of the Arians. 
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This reversal of his policy is shewn most strikingly by the fact 
that Meletius of Antioch was called upon to preside at the 
Council, the very man who was specially suspected by the 
orthodox of the West.' He died shortly after the Council met, 
and first Gregory of Nazianzus, ■ and then Nectarius of Con- 
The relation? which existed in the yenra 378 — 3S1 between the East and the 
West {Alexander was closely allied with the latter) are complicated and obscure. 
Their nature was still in all essential respects determined by the continuance of 
le schism in Antioch. The following is certain (1) Theodosius, as soon as lie came 
3 perceive the true state of things iti the Ea.st, had ranged himself on the side of 
the orthodox there; he wished to suppress Arianism not by the aid of tlie West 
and of the Alexandrian bishop Peter who was closely allied with Rome and who 
had already acted as if he were the supreme Patriarch of the Greek Church, but 
by the orthodox powers of the East itself. The proof of this is {1) that he trans- 
ferred in a body to Meletius the Arian Churches in Antioch, — Paulinus was shelved; 

(2) that in the Edict (Cod. Theodos. XVI. 1, 3) he does not mention Damasus, but 
on the contrary enumerates the orthodox of the East as authorities (July 30th, 381) 
and this Gwatkin, p, 26a, rightly terms au ''amended definition of orthodoxy"; 

(3) that he refused lo accede to the repeated and urgent demands of the Westerns 
, who wished him to settle impartially the dispute at Antioch with due respect to 

the superior claims of Paulinus, and also refused their request for the summoning 
1 Ecumenical Council at Alexandria; (4) that he summoned an Eastern Coun- 
I meet at Constantinople without troubling himself in the slightest about the 
West, Rome and Alexandria, made Meletius president of it, heaped honours upon 
him, and sanctioned the choice of a successor after his death, and this in spite of 
the advice of the Westerns that the whole Antiochian Church should now be 
handed over to Paulinus, an advice which had the support of Gregory of Nasian- 
\ himself. Nor can there be any doubt in view of the manner in which the 
Council was summoned lo meet, that its original intention was to draw up a 
agreement with the Macedonians. It is certain (11.} that the orthodox 
Fathers who assembled at Constantinople gladly recognised and availed themselves 
of the opportunity thus presented of freeing themselves from the tutelage of 
'1 and the West, and of recalling by a distinct act the concessions which 
they had made under compulsion two years previously at Antioch. "It is in the 
£asl that Ihe sun first rises, it was starting from the East that the God who came 
1 the flesh flashed upon the world." By their united altitude, their choice of 
'Flavian as the successor of Meletius, who had died during the Council, by passing 
the third Canon — on the importance of the chair of Constantinople — and by 
their rejection of Maitimus who was proposed for the chair of Constantinople by 
Alexandria and patronised by Rome and the West, they inllicted Ihe severest pos- 
^le defeat on Alexandria and the West, and specially on Ihe policy of Peter and 
Damasus. It is certain (111.) finally, that shortly before the Council of Constanti- 
nople, during the Council, and immediately after it rose, the relations between the 
Egyptians and Westerns and the East were of the most strained character, and that 
t breach was imminent. (See the letter in Mansi III., p. 631.) 

3 The choice of him as president (on this and on the general procedure of the 
Coancil see his Carmen de vita sua) was not any more than that of Meletius 
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stantinople presided over its deliberations. The opposition at 
the Council between the old orthodox party, orthodox in the 
Alexandrian and Western sense, who were few in numbers, 
and the new orthodox party composed of Antiochians, Cappa- 
docians and Asiatics, was of the most pronounced character, 
though we are only partially acquainted with it.^ The confusion 
was so great that Gregory of Nazianzus resigned and left the 
Council with the most bitter feelings.' Still union was finally 

approved of by Alexandria and Rome. His support of Paulinus may find its 
explanation in the fact that he aimed at getting into the good graces of Rome 
after he had himself attained the Patriarchate. Gregory had a Tasso-like nature. 
Quite incapable of effecting anything in the sphere of Church government or poli- 
tics, he did not really desire office ; but he wished to have the honour and distinc- 
tion which are connected with office. So long as he did not have office he was 
ambitious, when he had it he threw it away. 

1 The Egyptians even went the length of separating themselves from the majority 
at the Council; they did not approve of the decisions come toby the neo-orthodox ; 

see Theodoret V. 8. 

2 The Egyptian bishops felt it to be intolerable that the Cappadocian and not 
their man, Maximus, should get the position of Patriarch in Constantinople The 
resignation of Gregory of Nazianzus was the price demanded by the Egyptians 
for yielding; see Gregory's farewell address to the Council, Orat. 42. The Canons 
I — 4 of the Council^for these only are in all probability genuine^ while those 
which follow belong to the Council of 382 — are strongly anti -Alexandrian and are 
intended to bring down the claims of the Alexandrian which were already pitched 
high. Canon 3 is directed not so much against Rome as against Alexandria (Tov 
fLsvTOi KuvTTavrtvovTSP^ewi iTrfcKOTrov '^;^g/v roc wpsc^siei rvit; rifjciii i^erk rdv t^c 
*Pft;/c£«f$ h'Tria-xo'TroVj $tx rd slveet ahrffv veav *Pa;jit«fv). Canon 2 is intended to put a 
stop to the attempt of the Bishop of Alexandria to rule other Eastern Churches. 
But this very Canon plainly proves (cf. the sixth Canon of Nice) that as a matter 
of fact the Bishop of Alexandria had a position in the East which was wholly 
different from that of the other bishops. He only is mentioned in the singular 
number — rov fjilv ^A?iB%otvipBi»t, It/Vxotov . . . tovq i'k t^c *Av«ToAifC IfrtcKdTrovQ . . ; 
^v^xrroiJLSvwv r&v Trpeo'^sicov r^ 'Avt/o^cwv exx/<tia'toi . . , tovq tjJc 'Ao-zav^^ $iotKti' 
ceooti sTeia-KSTeovQ . . . rovQ r^i ITovT/xiJs . . . rovt; rvit; ®poLiUKviQ, The peculiar position 
of the Alexandrian bishop which the latter wished to develop into a position of 
primacy, was chiefly due to three causes. (It is quite clear that Athanasius and 
Peter wished so to develop it, and perhaps even Diouysius the Great; the inten- 
tion of the Alexandrian scheme to place Maximus on the episcopal seat of Constanti 
nople, was to secure a preponderating influence upon the capital and the imperial 
Church by the aid of this creature of Alexandria.) These three causes were as 
follows; (i) Alexandria was the second city of the Empire and was recognised as 
such in the Church also at least as early as the middle of the third century; see, 
e.g.<) the conciliar epistle of the great Council of Antioch of the year 268, addressed 
" to the bishops of Rome and Alexandria and to all Catholic churches." (Alexandria 
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■secured, although the attempt to win over the Macedonians 
failed. The "150 bishops" unitedly avowed their adherence 
to the Nicene faith, and. as we are told, accepted in addition 
to this a special explanation of the doctrine of the Trinity in 
■which the complete Homousia of the Spirit also was expressed. 
In the first canon containing the decisions, after the ratification 
■of the Nicene Creed, Eunomians (Anomeans) Arians (Eudoxians) 
Semi-Arians (Pneumatomachians) Sabellians, Marcellians, Photini- 
ans and ApoUinarians were expressly anathematised. The Nicene 
Creed thus gained an unqualified victory so far as its actual 
terms were concerned, but understood according to the inter- 
pretation of Meletius, the Cappadocians, and Cyril of Jerusalem, 
The community of substance i» the sense of equality or like- 
ness of substance, not in that of unity of substance, ivas from 
.this time the orthodox doctrine in the East. But the Creed 
which since the middle of the fifth century in the East, and 
:since about 530 in the West, has passed for the ecumenical- 
•Constantinopolitan Creed, is neither ecumenical nor Constan- 
tinopolitan; for the Council was not an ecumenical one, but 
4in Eastern one, and it did not in fact set up any new 
ranks as Ihe second, Anliocli aa the third cily of the Empire in Josephus, de hello 
Jud. 4, II, 5, cf. the chronograph of the year 354, Stryiygowski, Jahrb. d. k. 
ideutschen arch^ol. Inalituls. Supplemenlaiy vol., 1S8S, I., die Kalenderbilder dcs 
Chronogtaphen v. j. 354, p. 24 f. The chranograph gives the series thus, Kome, 
Alexandria, Constantinople, Tr{:»es. Lumhroso, L'Egitto dei Greci e dei Roraaai, 
1882, p. S6, proves that all the authors of the first to the third centuries agree in 
j[iving the first place after Rome to Aletandria, see, ^^., Dio Chrysoslomus, Orat. 
.32, 1, p. 412 ; i\ yltf -niKu iftSt t^ ihyHii Kizf t^ rSrif TAf'VTSv Uvea iitt^ifti 
xoi wipnpavfit i^BiiiiixTxiicvrifs Ta^i'XiTi1^^aBv. Inthe '-orilo urbiuni nobilium" 
of Ausonius we have for the first time the cities given In the following order: 
Rome, Constantinople, Carthage, Antioch, Alexandria, Treves. So long as Alexandria 
"was the second city in the Empire, it was the first city in the East, (i) Aleitaii- 
■dria had this in common with Rome, that it had no cities in its diocese which 
were of impoitance in any way. The bishop of Alexandria was always the bishop 
■of Egypt (Libya and Pentapolis), as the bishop of Rome was always the bishop 
-of Italy. The case was quite otherwise with Antioch and Ephesus; they always 
had important episcopates alongside of them, (3) The lead in the great Ariaa 
controversy had fallen to the Bishop of Alexandria; he had shewn himself eqaal 
.to this task and in this way had come to be the most powerful ecclesiastic in Ihe 
East. The hints which I have given as to the policy of the Alexandrian Patriarch 
here and in Chap. III. 2, have been further developed in au instructive fashion by 
Rohrbach (die Patriarchen von Alexandrien) in the Preuss. Jahrb. Vol. 69, Parts 
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Creed. This Creed, on the contrary, is the Baptismal Creed of 
the Jerusalem Church which was issued in a revised form soon 
after 362 and furnished with some Nicene formulae and with 
a regula fidei in reference to the Holy Spirit, and which was 
perhaps brought forward at the Council of 381 and approved 
of, but which cannot pass for its creed. How it subsequently 
came to rank as a decision of the Council is a matter regard- 
ing which we are completely in the dark. This much, how- 
ever, is clear, that if this Creed had any connection at all with 
the Council of 381, the neo-orthodox character of the latter is 
thereby brought out in a specially striking way ; for the so-called 
Creed of Constantinople can in fact be taken simply as a for- 
mula of union between orthodoxy Semi-Arians, and Pneumato- 
machians. The most contested phrase of the Nicene Creed ** ek 
ryjg ov(rixq rov Trxrpig'' is wanting in it, and it presents the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit in a form which could not have 
appeared wholly unacceptable even to the Pneumatomachians.* 

1 On the Creed of Constantinople see my article in Herzog's R.-Encyklop. Vin.y 
pp. 212 — 230, which summarises the works of Caspari and particularly of Hort, and 
carries the argument further. The following facts are certain, (i) The Council of 381 did 
not set up any new creed, but simply avowed anew its adherence to the Nicene 
Creed (Socrat. V. 8, Sozom. VII. 7, 9, Theodoret V. 8, Greg. Naz. ep. 102 [Orat. 52] 
the testimony of the Latin and Constantinople Councils of 382). (2) If we take the years 
from 381 to 450, we do not find in any Synodal Act, Church Father, or heterodox 
theologians during that period any certain trace whatsoever of the existence of the 
Creed of Constantinople, much less any proof that it was used then as the Creed 
of Constantinople or as the official Baptismal Creed; it is simultaneously with the 
recognition of the Council of 381 as an ecumenical Council — about 451 in the East, 

n the West fifty years later — that the Creed in question, which now emerges, is first 
described as the Creed of Constantinople. (3) It did not, however, then first come into 
existence, but is on the contrary much older ; it is found already in the Ancoratus of 
Epiphanius which belongs to the year 374, and there is no reason for holding that it is 
an interpolation here ; on the contrary (4) the internal evidence goes to shew that it is a 
Nicene redaction of the Baptismal Creed of Jerusalem composed soon after 362. 
The Creed is thus not any extension of the Nicene Creed, but rather belongs to 
that great series of Creeds which sprang up after the Council of Alexandria (362) 
in the second creed-making epoch of the Eastern Churches. At that time the 
opponents of Arianism in the East, now grown stronger, resolved to give expression 
to the Nicene doctrine in connection with the solemn rite of baptism. It was 
possible to do this in three different ways, that is to say either by embodying the 
Nicene catchwords in the old provincial church creeds, by enlarging the Nicene 
Creed for the special purpose of using it as a baptismal Creed, or, finally, by 

adopting it itself, without alteration, for church use as a baptismal Creed, in spite 
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For this very reason it is certainly out of the question to 
regard the Creed as the Creed of the Council of 381. It did 
indeed assert the complete Homousia of the divine Persons. 
But the legendary process in the Church which attached this 
Creed to that Council performed a remarkable act of justice ; 

of its incompleteneiis and its polemical character, Tlieiie three plans were actually 
followed. In the firat half of the fifth century the third was the one most widely 
adopted, but previously to this the two first were the favourites. To this series be- 
long the revised Aoliochian Confession, the later Nestorian Creed, the Philadelphiin, 
the Creed in the pseudo-Albanasian ifUKitlx i!s ri c-^iifisMv, the second, longer, 
Creed iu the Ancoratus of Epiphaoius, the Cappadocian-Armeninn, the exposition 
of the Nicene Creed ascribed to Basil, a Creed which was read at Chalcedoa and 
which is described as "Nicene." To this class our Creed also belongs. If it be 
compared with the Nicene Creed it will be easily seen that it caouot be based on 
the latter; if, on the other hand, it be compared, with the old Creed of Jerusalem 
(in Cyril of Jerusalem) it becomes plain that it is nothing but a Nicene redaction 
of this Creed. But this is as much as to say that it was probably composed by 
Cyril of Jerusalem. Moteover, its general character also perfectly corresponds with 
what we know of Cyril's theology and of his gradual approximation to orthodoxy. 
(Socrat. V. 8, Soiom. VII. 7) "Cyril's personal history presents in various respects 
a parallel to the transition of the Jerusalem Creed into the form of the so-called 
Creed of Constantinople." That is to say, in the Creed which afterwards became 
ecumenical the words of the Nicene Creed "toSt' iarh in Ti?! oio-i'a; mC warfnic " 
and the Nicene anathemas are omitted. The chtistological section accordingly runs 
"xai >}( 'dva xipio<i 'ItirBSt XfiirT6v, tIi uliv raC BidC rar liamfirii, t3v tx 

iAifSinoC, ysiitiiivTa eu b-oii)9»vt«, iiiooiaiot t^ •ntrpl, Si' oZ tSi vdiTa iyinTO," 
From the writings of the Homoiousians and the Cappadocians we can accordingly 
easily gather that the "ex riiq eia-lat reS irscrfi;" presented a far greater difficulty 
3 the half-frieuds of the Nicene Creed than the ii^eou/rici; for iiteairiBt notwith- 
me show of fairness might be interpreted as Hfiomt xar' oirlat, while on the 
contrary the "ek th; cii<r/af", both in what it said and in what it excluded — the 
will, namely — seemed to leave the door open to Sabellianisra. It follows also from 
Athan. de Sytiodis that he considered the "iie riff ulir/xf" as of supreme impor- 
for in a way that is very characteristic of him he observes that inecur4a( 
i equal to iiiOiBua-iat ex t^( sur/s;, that is, whoever intentionally avows his 
belief in the iftaaviriei without the "is t^; t!iB-(»t" avows his belief in it as a 
Homoiousian. T&t ChrUtological fcrmtila in lit Creed of yeniiallm,i.e.,v)kal vias 
n the Nkene-Comtantinopolilan Creed., is thus almost komaiousian, even altfaouEh 
ins the iuMviFia^. It corresponds exactly to the standpoint which Cyril must 
have taken up soon after 362. The same holds good of what the Creed says re- 
garding the Holy Spirit. The words: '■««) >(( to BxEjtia ri 'iyiov, to xifior, to 
. ^ucveiir, TO in tdE TarpSs SjorBpivifiivov, tS ffCv TUTfi xat ul^ rutrforxuiiiifitYev 
utic^a^ilit'iin, t3 AbA^s-oii htiiTliincfD^iiTBv''' axe\a entire harmony with the form 
which the doctrine of the Holy Spirit had in the sixties. A Pneumatomachian could 
' have subscribed this formula at a pinch; and just because of this it is certain thai 
' the Council of 381 did not accept this Creed, We can only conjecture how it came 
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for in tracing back to this Council **an enlarged Nicene Creed" 
without the **£X riig ov(rixq tov TrxTpog''^ "of the substance of 
the Father'*, without the Nicene anathemas, and without the 
avowal of the Homousia of the Spirit, and in attesting it as 
orthodox, it, without wishing to do so, preserved the recollec- 
tion of the fact that the Eastern orthodoxy of 381 had really 
been a neo-orthodoxy, which in its use of the word 'Of^oov(rtO(; did 
not represent the dogmatic conviction of Athanasius. In the 
quid pro quo involved in this substitution of one Creed for 
another, we have a judicial sentence which could not conceiv- 
ably have been more discriminating; but it involves still more 
than that — namely, the most cruel satire. From the fact that in 
the Church the Creed of Constantinople gradually came to be 
accepted as a perfect expression of orthodoxy, and was spoken 
of as the Nicene Creed while the latter was forgotten, it follows 
that the great difference which existed between the old Faith 
and the Cappadocian neo-orthodoxy was no longer understood, 
and that under cover of the *OyLoo\)(noq a sort of Homoiousian- 
ism had in general been reached, the view which has really 
been the orthodox one in all Churches until this day. The 
father of the official doctrine of the Trinity in the form in 
which the Churches have held to it, was not Athanasius, nor 
Basil of Caesarea, but Basil of Ancyra. 
All the same, the thought of the great Athanasius, though in 

to be the Creed of Constantinople (see Hort., pp. 97 — 106 f. and my article pp. 
225 f., 228 f.). It was probably entered in the Acts of the Council as the Confes- 
sion by which Cyril had proved to the Council that his faith was orthodox and 
which the highly esteemed Epiphanius had also avowed as his. The Bishop of 
Constantinople took it from among the Acts shortly before the year 451 and put 
it into circulation. The desire to foist into the churches a Constantinopolitan Creed 
was stronger in his case than his perception of the defects of this very Creed. It 
was about 530 that the Creed of Constantinople first became a Baptismal Creed in 
the East and displaced the Nicene Creed. It was about the same time that it first 
came into notice in the West, but it, however, very quickly shoved the old Apos- 
tolic Baptismal Creeds into the background, being used in opposition to Germanic 
Arianism which was very widely spread there. On the "filioque" see below. We 
may merely mention the extreme and wholly unworkable hypothesis of the Catholic 
Vincenzi (De process. Spiritus S., Romae, 1878) that the Creed of Constantinople is 
a Greek made-up composition belonging to the beginning of the seventh century, 
a fabrication the sole aim of which was to carry back the date of the rise of the 
heresy of the procession of the Holy Spirit ex patre solo into the Fourth Century. 
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a considerahly altered form, had triumphed. Science and the 
revolution which took place in the political world had paved 
the way for its victory; suppressed^ it certainly never could 
have been. 

The Westerns were anything but pleased in the first instance 
with the course things had taken in the East. At Councils held 
at the same time in Rome and Milan, in the latter place under 
the presidency of Ambrose, they had made representations to 
Theodosius and had even threatened him with a withdrawal 
of Church privileges.' But Theodosius answered them in a very 
ungracious manner, whereupon they sought to justify their 
attitude." The Emperor was prudent enough not to fail in 
with the proposal of the Westerns that an ecumenical Council 
should be summoned to meet at Rome. He followed the policy 
of Constantius also in keeping the Churches of the two halves 
of the Empire separate, as his choice of Rimini and Seleucia 
proves. And by his masterly conduct of affairs he actually 
succeeded in introducing a modus vivendi in the year 382, 
spite of the attempts made to thwart him by his colleague 
Gratian who was led by Ambrose. Gratian summoned a General 
Council to meet at Rome, to which the Eastern bishops were 
also invited. But Theodosius had already got them together 
in Constantinople. They accordingly replied in a letter in which 
they declined the invitation, and its tone which was as praise- 
worthy as it was prudent, helped in all probability to lessen 
the tension between the East and the West. They appealed, 
besides, not only to the decisions of the Council of 381, but 
also to their resolution of 378 in which they had made advances 
to the West,'' and they explained finally that they had adopted 

' See llie lelter '■Sanctum" in Mansi III,, p. 631. 

- See the letter "Kidei" id Mansi III., p. 630. 

3 The imporlant letter is in Theodore! V. 9. Il contains a. description of the 
persecution; which had been endnred, of the litruggle^ which still continued, thiiDbs 
that Ihey ii^ elxtla ni^tj should have received an invitation to the Couocil so that 
they may rule along with the West and that it may not rule alone, regret that they 
are prevented from appearing al il; then follows the expo^tion of the Faith, after 
the despatch of the three envoys had been aoDOunced: "What we have suffered 
we suffered for Ihe Evangelical Faith which was settled al NicaEa, tbiIti)* Ti)v 
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a recent detailed dogmatic declaration of the Western bishops, 
of Damasus that is, and were ready to recognise the Pauli- 
nists in Antioch as orthodox, which meant that they no longer 
suspected them of Marcellianism. * The despatch of three envoys 
to Rome where, besides Jerome, the distinguished Epiphanius 
happened to be just at this time, could not but help towards 

irhrsuq a-vvapia-Ketv $s7' iiv ii6?iiQ xorl [sic] Tpta-^VT^rffv re oZa-ocv xect eiK6?iov6ov 
r^ ^ctfJPricfJLOtri xeei ii^AcKOvaruv Mj^^C ^to'rsi/ttv biq rd '6vofJi,oc roG xctrp^Q kcu toV 
vhC xoei roV uyiov TvtvfjLoeroSy $ii?ioe$ii ^b6t^t6q rs km ivvtifjcew^ xeet oha-ixq fJLi&q roV 
ToerpSt; Koei roV vloV xect roG ccytov Tve^fj^eero^ TricrBvofAiv^^, 6fJt,ortiiov rs rHJQ oi%ia(i 
Kxi arvveiiiiov r^q ^aa-i?it/a^, Iv rpia-i rtXeteetQ v'xocrdvsciv 'ijyovv rpta-i re/<€/oiQ Tpo^ 
o-uxok;^ &q fjLfjrs rtiv Sde/S^AA/ot; vSa-ov x^P^^ A«/3f7v cvyx^Oftivodv r&v uxoa-T^a-suv^ 
ilyov* r&v i^toT^ruv ivoetpoui/,ivuVt ft^ rs iJLtjv rtjv r&v EvvofziaviSv xeu ^ApsiuvQv km 
HvsvfJLOtrofJL^X^^ ^^ecarc^miiov Ivx^siv^ rifc ovarixt; If r^Q (pvcscaq ij rfJQ QsSrtiroQ rsfi- 
vofJLev^Q KCti r^ itKrivrta km dfioovcitjt kx) a'vvM$t(ji rpi£$t i^tsrocysvea-repocQ rtvb^ tj 
KriarrviQ if irepoovciov (^va-eoiQ hxocyofjLsvm. The Easterns did not yield anything 
here and yet they expressed their belief in as conciliatory a form as possible since 
they were silent about Marcellus, called Sabellianism a "disease", but Arianism a 
"blasphemy". Next follows the reference to the acts of the Councils of 379 and 
38 1 5 then an explanation regarding the new appointment to the "as it were newly 
founded Church of Constantinople " and to the bishopric of Antioch where — this is 
directed against Rome and Alexandria — the name Christian first arose. So too the 
recognition of Cyril of Jerusalem, who had suffered so much for the Faith, is 
justified. Jerusalem is called in this connection "the mother of all Churches.'* The 
Easterns at the close beseech the Westerns to give their consent to all this, t^c 
TTvnvfjLCcriK^ti fAsa-nsvova-m uySeKi^^ km roV KvptecKoV ^S^oVj x&a-oev f^h Koeroccrri^- 
/iovro^ ^ApuTTtvtiv TTpoaTrd^eiav^ rtiv $^ r&v sxK^tia-t&v otKO$ofJt,iiy frporifjt^oripav froioGvroQ 
rvii yrpbi rbv kocQ* livoc vvfi'TrocUict^ 1) x^P^^^i' Then will we no longer say, what is 
condemned by the Apostles: "I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas", 
but we shall all appear as belonging to Christ, who is not divided in us, and will 
with the help of God preserve the body of the Church from division. 

* The so-called fifth Canon of the Council of 381 (see Rade, pp. 107, 116 f., 
133) belongs to the Synod of 382, as also the sixth; the seventh is later. It runs: 
^ept roV rdfJLOv rcov AvriK&v km rovt; Iv ^Avrioxsfat uTre^s^eiiMS&oe rov^ ii(»v SfjLoXO' 
yoVvroet; yrecrpb^ Koei vtoV km iyiov Trvsvizetros Qsdrtfroe. It can only be the Paulinists in 
Antioch who are here referred to. But as regards the Western Tomos we must with 
Rade, op. cit., apparently take it to be the twenty-four Anathemas of Damasus (in Theo- 
doret V. II.). This noteworthy document, which perhaps originated in the year 381, 
presents in a full and definite way the standpoint of the Westerns in regard to 
the different dogmatic questions. It is specially worthy of notice that the doctrine 
of Marcellus is condemned without any mention being made of its author. The 
ninth anathema is further of importance and also the eleventh: "Ifanyone does not 
confess that the Son is from the Father, t,e.^ is bom of His Divine substance, let 
him be accursed." Compare with this the so-called Creed of Constantinople in which 
the sk rHi^ ova-toe^ is wanting. The fulness with which the doctrines of the Incar- 
nation and the Holy Spirit are already treated, is significant. 
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the conclusion of a treaty of peace. The opposition to Necta- 
rius of Constantinople and Cyril of Jerusalem was now allowed 
to drop in Rome ; but the Western bishops could not yet bring 
themselves to acknowledge Flavian in Antioch, and, moreover, 
Paulinus, his opponent, was himself present at the Council in Rome. 
There was once more a strong reaction against Apollinarianism,' 
If Arianism, or Homceism, from the time when it ceased 
to enjoy the imperial favour tended rapidly to disappear in 
the Empire, if too it had no fanatic as Donatism had, it was 
nevertheless still a power in the East in 383 ; large provinces 
had still Arian tendencies, the common people " in them above 
all ; while in the West it had supporters " in the Empress Jus- 



' Tq this period, aceordiny to Rade's perlii 
given in Theodoret V. 10 against ApoUinQriaDism, e 
from the pen of Jerome, soon after 382, and gives i 
consciousness of the occupant of the chair of Peter. Ji 



^, the work of Damasus 
belongs. It probably came 
ession to the supreme self- 
le always flattered Damasus. 
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' The Church historians, Philostorgius in particular, give us some information 
sbout this, but they do not enter much into particulars. Eunnmius kept his ground 
firmly aad courageotisly and declined all comproniiiies. He did not even so much 
as retMtgnise the baptism and ordination of the otberChurch patties (Pliilostorg. X. 4). 
The Conciliar epistle of the Easterns of the year 3B2 (see above) further shews 
what difiicullies the attempt to cany through the Homoousios gave rise to. 

' See the struggles of Ambrose against Arianism in Upper Italy, which went 
on still the year 388. After the death of his mother, Valentinus II. declared for 
orthodoxy ; see Cod. Theodos. XVI. 5,15. The knowledge that Maximus the usurper had 
owed his large following to the fact of his being strictly orthodox helped to faring 
sbout this decision. The assettioo of Libanius that Maximus entered into an alliance 
even with the unruly and rebellions Alexandrians is one which is calculated to 
make us reflect The fact that in the days of Theodoaius Ambrose was at the 
head of the Church in the West, probably contributed largely to bring about an 
adjustment of the differences between the Western -Alesaudrian and the Cappado- 
ciao-neo-orlhodox doctrines of the Son. This bishop had learned from Pbilo, Origen, 
and Basil, and he had friendly tnlercoorse with the last mentioned; but he never 
shewed any interest in or appreciation of the difference between the form of 
doctrine in East and West, and he did not go into the speculations of the theolo- 
gians of the East. It was thus merely in a supyerficial fashion that he accepted the 
theological science of the EasL But this very fact was of advantage to him so far 
as his position was concerned; for it meant that he did not separate himself from 
the common sense of the West, while, on the other hand, he had a great respect 
for the Cappadociaa theology and consequently was admirably suited for being a 
peace-maker. Ex froftsse he did not handle the Trinitarian problem ; his formuke 
bear what is essentially the Western stamp, without, however, being pointed against 
the "Meletians ", and in fact, he himself accepted the statement: "nulla estdiscre- 
paotia dirinilalis et operis; non igitur in utroque una persona, aed una suhstanUa 
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tinia and her son. Theodosius was more concerned to win 
over the Arians than to drive them out of the Church. In the 
first years of his reign while shewing a firm determination to 
establish orthodoxy, he had at the same time followed a sort 
of conciliatory policy which, however, to the honour of the 
Arians be it said, did not succeed. Just as in 381 he invited 
the Macedonians to the Council, so in the year 383 he made 
a further attempt to unite all the opposing parties at a Con- 
stantinopolitan Council and if possible to bring about concords 
The attempt was sincere — even Eunomius was present — but 
it failed; but it is very memorable for two reasons: (i) 
the orthodox bishop of Constantinople made common cause 
on this occasion with the Novatian bishop, a proof of how 
insecure the position of orthodoxy in the capital itself still was ; ^ 
(2) an attempt was made at the Council to transfer the whole 
question in dispute between orthodox and Arians into the 
region of tradition. The Holy Scriptures were to be dispensed 
with, and the proof of the truth of orthodoxywas to be furnished 
solely by the testimony of the ante-Nicene Fathers to whose 
authority the opposite party must as good Catholics bow. This 
undertaking was a prophecy of the ominous future which was 
before the Church, and proved at the same time that the actual 

est"; but on the other hand: ^'non duo domini, sed unus dominus, quia et pater 
deus et filius deus, sed unus deus, quia pater in filio et filius in patre — neverthe- 
less — unus deus, quia unadeitas" (see Forster, Ambrosius, p. 130). Ambrose did not 
engage in any independent speculations regarding the Trinity, as Hilary did (see Rein- 
kens, op. cit., and Schwane, D G. d. patrist. Zeit, p. i5off.). The fact, however, that 
in the fourth century the greatest theologian of the West — namely, Jerome, and the 
most powerful ecclesiastical prince of the West, Ambrose, had learned their theology 
from the Greeks, was the most important cause of the hnal union of East and 
West in the matter of the doctrine of the Trinity. Hosius, Julius of Rome, Lucifer 
and Damasus of Rome would not have been able to accomplish the dogmatic 
unity of the two halves of the Empire. As a matter of fact the dogmatic unity did 
not spring from the alliance of Athanasius, Julius, Peter, and Damasus, Alexandria 
and Rome that is, but from the alliance of Athanasius, Hilary, Basil, Jerome, and 
Ambrose. 

* On the Novatians in the East in the Fourth Century and their relations to the 
orthodox, particularly in the city of Constantinople, see my articles s. v. "Nova- 
tian", "Socrates", in Herzog's R.-Encykl. The Novatians, strange to say, always 
had been and continued to be Nicene. The explanation of this may be found in 
the fact that they originated in the West, or in the fact of their connection with 
the West. 
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interest in the controversy in the East had already once more 
taken a secondary place compared with the conservative interest. 
Nothing grows faster than tradition, and nothing is more con- 
venient when the truth of a proposition has to be defended 
than to fail back on the contention that it has akvays been so.' 
After this Council Theodosius discontinued his efforts in 
favour of union and from this time sought to suppress Arian- 
ism. Ambrose seconded his plans in Upper Italy. The orthodox 
State-Church, which was, however, on the other hand, a Church- 
State, was established. Severe laws were now passed against 
all heretics with the exception of the Novatians." The State 
had at last secured that unity of the Church which Constantine 
had already striven after. But it was a two-edged sword. It 
injured the State and dealt it a most dangerous wound. Amongst 
the Greeks Arianism died out more quickly than Hellenism. 
Violent schisms amongst the Arians themselves seem to have 
accelerated its downfall, ' but the different stages are unknown 

' Socr. V. 10 (Sozom. VII. 12) has given us some ioforraation regarding the 
proceedinES at the Council of Constantinople in 383. Theodosius wished to have 
an actual confEreoce between the opposing parties. .SJsinius, the render to the 
Novatian bishop Agelius, is then said to liave advised thai instead of having a 
disputation the matter should be settled simply on the basis of passages from the 
Falheis; the patristic proof alone was to be authoritative. Socrates tells as that 
with the consent of the Emperor this was actually the course followed, and ihat 
on the part of the orthodox ooly those Catherg were appealed to who had lived 
befgre the Arian controversy. The raising of the question, however, as to whether 
the various parties actually recognised these Fathers as authoritative, produced a 
Babylonian confusion amongst them, and indeed even amongst the members of one 
and the same party, so that the Emperor abandoned this plan of settliog the 
dispute. He next collected together Confessions composed by the different parties 
[the bold one composed by Eunomius is still preserved, see Mansi III., p, 646 sq.), 
but rejected them all with the exception of the orthodox one, and ungraciously sent 
the parties home. The Arians, it is said, consoled themselves for the Emperor's 
unkind treatment of them, with the saying that "many are called but few chosen". 
This narrative, so far as the particulars .are concerned, is too much a made-up 
one to be implicitly trusted. But the attempt to decide the whole question on the 
authority of tradition was certainly made. If we consider how at first both parties 
proceeded almost exclusively on the basis of the Holy Scriptures we can perceive 
in the attempt an extremely significant advance in the work of laying waste the 
Eastern Chnrches. 

= See Cod. Theodos. XVI. r, 4 of the year 386 and the other laws of Theo- 
dosius and his sons. Things became particularly bod from ahout 410 onwards. 

* See Soiom. in Books VII. and VIII,, especially in Vlll. j. 
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to US. The history of its fortunes amongst the German peoples 
until the seventh century does not fall within the scope of 
this work. The educated laity, however, in the East regarded 
the orthodox formula rather as a necessary evil and as an 
unexplainable mystery than as an expression of their Faith. 
The victory of the Nicene Creed was a victory of the priests 
over the faith of the Christian people. The Logos-doctrine had 
already become unintelligible to those who were not theologi- 
ans. The setting up of the Nicene-Cappadocian formula as the 
fundamental Confession of the Church made it perfectly im- 
possible for the Catholic laity to get an inner comprehension 
of the Christian Faith taking as their guide the form in which 
it was presented in the doctrine of the Church. The thought 
that Christianity is the revelation of something incomprehen- 
sible became more and more a familiar one to men's minds. 
This thought has for its obverse side the adoration of the 
mystery, ^ and for its reverse side indifference and subjection to 
mystagogues.^ The priests and theologians could certainly not 
give the people more than they possessed themselves; but it is 
alarming to note in the ecclesiastical literature of the Fourth 
Century and the period following how little attention is given 
to the Christian people. The theologians had always the clergy, 
the officials, good society in their minds. The people must 
simply believe the Faith; they accordingly did not live in this 
Faith, but in that Christianity of the second rank which is 

1 Athanasius had already described the whole substance of the Christian religion 
as a " doctrine of the mysteries " — see, e,g.^ his Festival-letters, p. 68 (ed. Larsow). 

3 We have here, above all, to remember the attitude taken up by Socrates, 
which is typical of that of the ecclesiastically pious laity of the East. His stand- 
point is — we ought silently to adore the mystery. Whatever the generation the last 
but one before his own has fixed, is for him already holy; but he will have no- 
thing to do with dogmatic disputes in his own time, and one may even find in 
what he says traces of a vague feeling on his part that the laity as regards their Faith 
had in fine been duped by the bishops and their controversies. His agreement with 
what was said by Euagrius in reference to the Trinity (III. 7) is characteristic of 
his position in the matter: tSo-« 'Trpdrata-iQ jf ysvo^ i?%5/ xetr^yopov^ievov }f «T5oc »f 
hctcpopxv tj a-vfJL^s^tiKOQ yj to sk tovtuv a-vyxstiMevov ov$iv $i sTt t^$ dyictq rpt^SoQ r&v 
stptuMsveov sa-Tt ^ct^slv. a-tuT^ Tpoa-Kvvsta-du t8 Ikpp^rov. He will have nothing to do 
with oha-ioi and vTrda-roca-t^. The case too of Procopius of Caesarea illustrates the 
attitude of reserve taken up by the laity in the sixth century to the whole dogmatic 
system of the Church. 
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represented in the legends of the saints, in apocalypses, in 
image-worship, in the veneration of angels and martyrs, in 
crosses and amulets, in the Mass regarded as magical worship, 
and in sacramental observances of all sorts. Christ as the 
ii^oov(no(; became a dogmatic form of words ; and in place of 
this the bones of the martyrs became living saints, and the 
shades of the old dethroned gods together with their worship, 
revived once more. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY GHOST AND OF THE TRINITY. 

I. In the baptismal formula, along with the confession of 
belief in the Father and Son, there had always been from early 
times a confession also of belief in the Holy Spirit. This belief 
expressed the thought that Christianity has within it the Spirit 
of the Father — the Spirit of Christ— the living, illuminating^ 
divine principle. The Spirit is the gift of God. But after the 
Montanist controversies the combination of Spirit and Church, 
Spirit and individual Christians came to have a secondary place 
in regular theological thought. The World-Church and its theo- 
logians busied themselves instead with the Spirit in so far as it 
spoke through the prophets, in so far as it had before this 
brooded **over the waters", in so far as it descended on Christ 
at His baptism, etc. — though this soon became a minor point — 
or took part in His human origin. But there was quite an 
accumulation of difficulties here for rational theology. These 
difficulties lay (i) in the notion itself, in so far as 7rvsv[j(,x also 

/, described the substance of God and of the Logos; (2) in the 

impossibility of recognising any specific activity of the Spirit in 

, the present; (3) in the desire to ascribe to the Logos rather 

/ than to the Spirit the active working in the universe and in 

/ the history of revelation. The form of the Spirit's existence, its 

rank and function were accordingly quite uncertain. By one 

the Holy Spirit was considered as a gift and as an impersonal — 

and therefore also an unbegotten — power which Christ had 

promised to send and which consequently became an actual 

X fact only after Christ's Ascension; by another as a primitive 
power in the history of revelation; by a third as an active 
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power in the world-process also. Others again attributed to it 
a personal existence misled by the expression "the Paraclete". 
Of these some regarded it as a created divine being, others as 
the highest spiritual creature made by God, the highest angel; 
others again as the second 7rpo(^oK>i or "derivatio" of the Father, 
and thus as a permanently existing Being sharing in the God- 
head itself; while once more others identified it with the eternal 
Son Himself, There were actually some too who were inclined 
to regard the Spirit, which is feminine in Hebrew, and which 
was identified with the " Wisdom " of God, as a female principle. ' 
The views held regarding its rank and functions also were 
accordingly very different. All who regarded the Spirit as personal, 
subordinated it to the Father and probably also as a rule to ^ 
the Son when they distinguished it from the latter, for the 
relation of Father and Son did not seem to permit of the 
existence of a third being of the same kind, and, besides, Christ 
had expressly said that he would send the Spirit, and therefore 
it looked as if the latter were His servant or messenger. The 
other idea that the Logos is the organ of the Spirit or Wisdom 
is very rarely met with. This or an idea similar to it was the 
one reached by those who distinguished between the impersonal 
Logos or Wisdom eternally inherent in God and the created 
Logos or Wisdom, and then identified the divine in Christ with 
the latter. As to its functions, we meet with no further specu- 
lations regarding their pecuHar nature after the attempts of the 
Montanists to define them, until a very much later date when 
at last theologians had learned to commit a special department 
of the mysteries to the care of the Spirit. All that was mean- 
while said regarding the activity of the Spirit in the world- 
process, in the history of revelation, in regeneration, including 
illumination and sanctifi cation, was of a wholly vague kind, and 
was frequently either the expression of perplexity or of exegetical 
learning, but never gave evidence of any special theological 
interest in the question. We must not, however, overlook the fact 
that in Church theology in its oldest form as we see it in Irenasus 

' The fad that in the original draft of the Apostolical Constitutions (11. a6) ■ 
parallel is drawn between the deaconess and the Holy Spirit is perhaps connected 
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and TertuUian, we find an attempt made to give to the Spirit, 
which had necessarily to be ranked as a being of special dignity 
within the Godhead, an imnianent relation to the Father and 
the Son. The passages in Irenaeus referring to the Spirit are 
of special importance, though TertuUian was the first to call 
Him "God". One can trace within theology a well-marked line 
of development running from Justin through TertuUian to Origen.* 
After Sabellius, starting from totally different premises, had by 
his speculations drawn attention to the Holy Spirit, Origen 
here too supplied a definite conception on the subject just as 
he had in connection with the doctrine of the Logos. While 
admitting the want of any certainty in what was given by tradi- 
tion, he treated the doctrine of the Holy Spirit entirely according 
to the analogy of the doctrine of the LogoSy and even demanded 
that it should be so treated. The Holy Spirit forms part of the 
Godhead, it is a permanently existing divine Being, but it is at 
the same time a creature, and a creature, in fact, which occupies 
a stage lower than the Son, because it, like everything created, 
has come into being by the Son or Logos. The sphere of its 
activity is correspondingly smaller than that of the Son. Origen 
declared that intensively it was more important, but he did not 
give this its due value, since for him the categories of magnitude, 
space, and causality were in the last resort the highest.^ The 
/ fact that the doctrine of the Holy Spirit was treated in Tertul- 
lian (adv. Prax.) and Origen in a way perfectly analogous to 

\ ' that followed in the case of the doctrine of the Logos, is the 
y strongest possible proof that there was no specific theological 

/ "^ interest taken in this point of doctrine. * Nor was it different in 

1 But it is only in so far as Origen teaches the pre-temporal "processio" of 
the Spirit that his doctrine betokens an advance on that of TertuUian, who still 
essentially limits the action of the Spirit to the history of the world and of revela- 
tion. By the " unius substantiae " which he regards as true of the Spirit also, Ter- 
tuUian comes nearer the views which finally prevailed in the Fourth Century than 
Origen. For the remarkable formula used by Hippolytus in connection with the 
Spirit, see Vol. II., p. 261. 

2 On the doctrine of the Holy Spirit before Origen and in Origen see Vol. II. 
passim, Kahnis, L. vom. h. Geist, 1847, Bigg, The Christian Platonists, 171 sq., 
Nitzsch, pp. 289 — 293. 

/ ^ It is in Irenaeus alone that we find indications of any specific speculation 

^y regarding the Holy Spirit. 
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the period following. The Arian and the Arianising formulse of 
the Fourth Century still at least embody the attempt to state 
in reference to the Spirit what, according to the old Church 
tradition, describes the character of its active working, little as 
that is ; the pompous formula of orthodoxy, however, merely 
gives expression to the general thought that there is no foreign 
element in the Godhead, and shews, moreover, that the doctrine 
of the hypostasis of the Holy Spirit was already beginning to 
be an embarrassing one for the Church. 

The doctrine of Origen that the Holy Spirit is an individual ■ 
hypostasis and that it is a created being included within the \ / 
sphere of the Godhead itself, found only very partial accept- ; 
ance for more than a century. And even in the cases in which, 
under the influence of the baptismal formula, reference was i 
made to a Trinity in the Godhead — which came to be more ' 
and more the practice, — the third Being was still left in the 
vague, and, as at an earlier period, we hear of the promised 
gifi of the Holy Spirit. Nevertheless the philosophical theolo- 
gians became more and more convinced that it was necessary 
to assume the pfesence not merely of a threefold economy in 
the Godhead, biit of three divine beings or substances. In the 
first thirty years after the commencement of the Arian contro- 
versy, the Holy Spirit is scarcely ever mentioned,' although the 
Lucianists and consequently Arius too regarded it as indeed a 
divine hypostasis, but at the same time as the most perfect 
creature, which the Father had created through the Son and 
which therefore was inferior to the Son also in nature, dignity, 
and position.' In their Confessions they kept to the old simple 
tradition : ■ma-rtsjiiiisv xa) lU ro z-jeu/^x ri ^yiov, to iii; ^ap^x/^^Tiv 
xx) xyixfffiiv KtCi Ts>.eio}i!n roTg Tirriuoutn ^iSSiAsvsv,' " and we believe 
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in the Holy Spirit given to believers for consolation, and sancti- 
fication, and perfection.*' They recognised three graduated 
hypostases in the Godhead. The fact that Athanasius did not 
in the first instance think of the Spirit at all, regarding which 
also nothing was fixed at Nicaea, is simply a proof of his intense 
interest in his doctrine of the Son. The first trace of the 
emergence of the question as to the Spirit is found, so far as I 
know, in the Anathemas (20 ff.) of the very conservative Creed 
of the Eusebian Council of Sirmium (351). Here the identifica- 
tion of the Holy Spirit with the unbegotten God and with the 
Son, as also the designation of it as (Ji^spot; rov TrxTphg ij rov vkv^ 
{part of the Father and of the Son,) are forbidden. ^ It was 
towards the end of the fifties that Athanasius directed his 
attention to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, and he at once 
took up a firm position.^ If the Holy Spirit belongs to the 
Godhead it must be worshipped, if it is an independent being 
then all that holds good of the Son holds good of it also, for 
otherwise the Triad would be divided and blasphemed and the 
rank of the Son too would again become doubtful — this is for 
him a conclusive argument. There can be nothing foreign, 
nothing created in the Triad which is just the one God (5'Ajf 
rpixg sJg €>€og ia-riv). Athanasius was not only able to adduce 
a number of passages from Scripture in support of this assertion, 
but he also endeavoured to verify his view by a consideration 
of the functions of the Holy Spirit. The principle of sanctifica- 
tion cannot be of the same nature as the beings which it sancti- 
fies ; the source of life for creatures cannot itself be a creature ; 

Sardica — a proof that the orthodox theologians of the West had not yet given 
attention to the question; their statement: Trta-rsvoiASv rov 9r«p4xAifT0v, to Hyiov 
TTvsCiJLay IfTsp vtiuv xhrot; 6 Kvptoq Kcti eTrtjyysi^aro neci ^ixefzyl/sv xeet toGto Teta-- 
rsvofjLSv 7r€fi<p&ev, xai toGto oh 7rsTov6ev, «AA' 6 Hv&peo'TroQ^ if it has been correctly 
handed down, shews, besides, a highly suspicious want of clearness; further the formula 
macrostich., the formulae of Philippopolis and the later Sirmian and Homoean 
formulae; in the formula of 357 we have "spiritus paracletus per filium est." 

^ The theology of Marcellus might certainly have drawn the attention of the 
theologians to the doctrine of the Spirit; for Marcellus discussed this doctrine 
although not with fulness; see Zahn, op. cit., p. 147 ff. According to Marcellus 
the Spirit proceeds from the Father and from the Logos, and forms part of the 
divine substance; its special work does not, however, begin till after that of the Son. 

^ See Athanas. ad Serap. 
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^^he who is the medium whereby we enter into fellowship with 
' the Divine nature must himself possess this nature. ' On the 
other hand, He who works as the Father and the Son work, 
or to put it more accurately. He who bestows one and the 
same grace — for there is only one grace, namely, that of the 
Father through the Son in the Holy Spirit — is part of the 
Godhead, and whoever rejects Him separates himself from the 
Faith generally. Thus everything is really already expressed 
in the baptismal formula; for without the Holy Spirit it would 
be destroyed, since it is the Spirit who throughout completes 
or perfects what is done. The personality of the Spirit is simply 
presupposed by Athanasius in the indefinite form in which he 
also presupposed the personality of the Son. The attempts to 
distinguish the peculiar nature of the activity of the Spirit from 
that of the Father and the Son did not indeed get beyond 
empty words such as perfection, connection, termination of 
activity, etc. The question as to why the Son could not do 
all this Himself, and why, if there was here a third, the exist- 
ence of a Fourth was not also possible, was left unanswered. 
It is necessary to believe in the Trinity as handed down by 
tradition: "and it is manifest that the Spirit is not one being 
of the many nor an angel [one of many], but one unique being, 
or rather, He belongs to the I-ogos who is one, and to God 
who is one, and is also of the same substance" {xxi ova x^n^en, 
Sti oCix tTTi ruv ifoM.uv to Trvsiifix, uXX" ouTe xyysXoq, «AA' h Sv. 
fjiSiXXav Se Tou Koyou hog ovtoi; I^iov xx) tow &soiJ hhq ovtoi; XSiov 
xxi ofioo'Siriov eoTii).' The "Tropicists" as he calls those who 
teach erroneous doctrine in reference to the Holy Spirit, are in 
his view no better than the Arians. 
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' Passages op. cil., above all, I. 23, 24: tl xrinfiu Ji Ju ri TuCfia to Hyicr, 

ffiin)TTifis6iif, aAAiiTpiei ii rii( Si!a( ifiveut iyivii^cSa, aif xar^ liifSiy aiiTi5( fiETJ- 
XOirii ... tl Si T^ tdG icytinuTiiq Ulrouir/a ■yivSiiiSa nmyaul Sli'c; (pirsuf, iiahoir' 
Mil Ti( )yiytiv ri inisOnic rfi; KTitTln ijlirmij, xai fi^ Tg( toC €)ioE' iiic toBto yk^ 
xsu it ait yhiTxi outoi iimrciaSyrtu' el ii isciriii7, eiix in^ipehai, Hti m toiJtou 
ipirit eteC irrt, 

' Ad Serap. I. 27. Athimasius sliso appeals ia support of ihis belief to the 
tradition of ths Catholic Church (c. 28 sq,), though he is able lo construe it ideally 
only and does not quote any authorities. 
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The letters of Athanasius to Serapion of Thmuis were called 
forth by the complaints of this bishop about the intrigues of 
those who taught false doctrine regarding the Holy Spirit. As 
a matter of fact, amongst the Semi-Arians the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit was now purposely developed in opposition to the 
Homousia. It was in particular the highly esteemed chief of 
the Thracian Semi-Arians, Macedonius, at a later date the deposed 
bishop of Constantinople, who defended the doctrine that the 
Spirit is a creature similar to the angels, a being subordinate 
to the Father and the Son and in their service/ It is worth 
noting with regard to these Semi-Arians that the more their 
common opposition to the Homceans and Anomoeans drove 
them to side with the Nicaeans the more firmly they stuck to 
their doctrine of the Spirit. It looked as if they wished to 
preserve in their doctrine of the Holy Spirit the Conservativism 
which they had had to abandon as regards the doctrine of the 
Son. It was at the Synod of Alexandria (362) that the orthodox 
first took up the definite position with regard to this question 
that whoever regards the Holy Spirit as a creature and separates 
it from the substance of Christ, in so doing divides up the 
Holy Trinity, gives a hypocritical adherence to the Nicene 
Faith, and has merely in appearance renounced Arianism. ^ But 
what was thus firmly established by the Alexandrians J>y no 
means at once became la^ for the orthodox in the East. The 
statements regarding the Spirit " were indeed further amplified 

1 On Macedonius see the articles in the Diction, of Chr. Biogr. and in Herzog's 
R.-Encykl, and in addition Gwatkin, pp. i6o — i8i, 208. The doctrine is given 
in Athan. ad Serap. I. i f. Socrat. II. 45, 38, Sozom. IV. 27, etc., Basil, ep. 251, 
Theodoret. II. 6. The Macedonians laid stress on the difference between the par- 
ticles SKy $t^y svy as used of the hypostases, and emphasised the fact that the Holy 
Scripture does not describe the Holy Spirit as an object of adoration, and pointed 
out that the relation of Father and Son did not admit of a third. What therpfrtj 
$txQijKvi of the Macedonians was (see Gregor. Naz. Orat. 31. 7), I do not know. 

3 See Athan., Tom. ad Antioch. 3, see also 5: to &ytov ^vsGfMa oh xr/a-fza ov$i 
%evov ^AA' i$tov Koct x^teetperov t^q ova-seeq roG vioG kou roV TocrpdQ, 

' The formula of the revised Creed of Jerusalem, /.^., the later Creed of Con- 
stantinople, is characteristic. It only demands the complete adoration and glorifying 
of the Spirit along with the Father and Son, but otherwise confines itself to general 
predicates : " to Kvptov, t8 ^uotoiov, to Ix rov TretrphQ gKXopsvdfMevoVy to AtfA^o-^v 
hk r&y fepo^virSy,''^ These are undoubtedly of a very exalted kind and seem also 
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in subsequent years in connection with the remodelling of the 
old Confessions, but amongst the Homoiousians who were be- 
coming Homousians, the greatest uncertainty continued to prevail 
up till 380. The thirty-first oration of Gregory of Nazianzus 
which was composed at that time, proves this.' Meanwhile it 
was just the Cappadocians who did most towards getting the 
orthodox conception naturalised in the Church, namely, Basil 
in his work against Eunomius (Ub. III.) and in the tractate " de 
spiritu sancto," Gregory of Nazianzus in several of his orations 
{31, 37, 44), and Gregory of Nyssa in his amplifications of 
Trinitarian doctrine. They had apparently learned something 
from the letters of Athanasius ad Scrap,, for they repeat his 
arguments and give them more formal development. But neither 
in Basil nor in Gregory of Nazianzus is there the stringency 
which marks the thought of Athanasius. The absence of any 
tangible tradition exercised a strong influence - on them, and 
at bottom they are already satisfied — Basil at any rate — with 
the avowal that the Spirit is not in any sense a creature.' 
to exclude the idea of the dependence of the Spirit on the Son, but nevertheless 
they do Dot get the leaglh of the complete Homousia. 

1 He writes, "Of the wise amongst us some consider the Holy Spirit to be an 
energy, others a. creature, others God, while otherj again cannot make up their 
minds to adopt any deRnite view out of reverence for -Scripture, as they put it, 
because it does not make any very definite statement on the point. On this 
account they neither accord to Him divine adoration nor do they refuse it to 
Hitn, and thus take a middle road, but which is reaily a. very bad path. Of those 
again who hold Hini to be God, some keep this pious belief to ihemEelves, while 
others state it openly. Others to a certain degree measure the Godhead since like 
us they accept the Trinity, but they put a gieal distance between the three by 
mainlaiaiDg that the Rrsl is infinite in substance and power, the second in power, 
but not in substance, while the third is infinite in neither of these two respects." 
For the details see tllmann, p. 264 f. ; at pages 269—275 he has set forth 
the doctrine of Gregory regarding the Holy Spirit, together with the Scriptuial 

- Gregory of Naiianziis has consequently (Orat. 31.8) to begin by remarking 
that he had been accused of introducing a €)(£: ^fvsc xal Hyfa'poi. He himself 
practically admits the want of any explicit Scriptural proof, and has 
the plea (c. 3) that "love of the letter is a cloak for impiety." Basil undoubtedly 
appealed [de s, 5. 29) to Irenasus, Clemens Alex., Origen, and Dionysius of Rome 
in defence of his doctrine, but he felt all the same that there was little evidence 
in support of it Gregory made a similar admission. 

' Cf. also the remarkable words of Gregory of Niz. Vol. UI., p. 230. The striking 
utterances of the Cappadocians regarding the letter of Holy Scripture, tradition 
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Gregory of Nyssa as an Origenist and speculative Trinitarian 
carried the doctrine further. ' As the theologians were at a loss 
how to accord to the Spirit a peculiar mode of being in 
relation to the Father, they hit upon the plan of attributing 
to it, following some passages in St John, eternal sending 

keiygma, and dogma all owe their origin to the troublesome situation created by 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. The Greeks of later days no longer found them- 
selves in such a predicament of this kind, and consequently they did not require 
to repeat the bold statements regarding tradition. 

^ See also the work of Didymus, Ttpt rpt^^o^^ edid. Mingarelli, particularly the 
Second Book, c. 6 sq., written about 380, which contains the fullest Fourth Century 
proof of the complete Godhead of the Holy Spirit which we possess. Previous to 
this Didymus had already composed a tractate "despiritusancto". Of special interest 
further is the " o/xovojt*/« ", that is, the psedagogic or politic reticence which the 
Cappadocians permitted themselves and others in connection with the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit. According to Gregory of Naz. God Himself merely indicated 
the Godhead of the Holy Spirit in the N. T. and did not plainly reveal it till 
later on in order not to lay too great a burden on men (!) — a theory which over- 
throws the whole Catholic doctrine of tradition. It is thus also permitted to the 
faithful now to imitate this divine "economy" and to bring forward the doctrine 
of the Spirit with caution and to introduce it gradually. "Those who regard the 
Holy Spirit as God are godly men illuminated with knowledge, and those who 
say that He is God^ when this is done in presence of well-disposed hearers^ have 
something heroic about them; but if it be done in presence of the vulgar-minded 
it shews that they do not possess the true teaching wisdom {si $i tutsivoI^, ovk 
otxovoiAixot), because they are casting their pearls into the mud, or are giving strong 
meat instead of milk," and so on (Orat. 41.6). Gregory defends the conduct of 
Basil also, who, watched by the Arians in his lofty post in Caesarea, guarded 
against openly calling the Holy Spirit "God" because the yvizvij ^wvyj that the 
Holy Spirit is God would have cost him his bishopric. (Orat. 43.68.) He acknow- 
ledged the Godhead of the Spirit "economically" only, i,e.^ when the time was 
suitable for so doing. He was sharply blamed for this conduct by the rigidly 
orthodox clerics, as Gregory tells us (Ep. 26, al. 20). They complained that while 
Basil expressed himself admirably regarding the Father and the Son, he tore away 
the Spirit from the divine fellowship as rivers wash away the sand on their banks 
and hollow out the stones; he did not frankly confess the truth, but acted rather 
from policy than from truly pious feeling, and concealed the ambiguity of his 
teaching by the art of speech. Gregory who was regarded as a suspected person 
himself, stood up for his friend; a man, he said, occupying such an important 
post as Basil did, must surely proceed with some prudence and circumspection in 
proclaiming the truth (|3gAT/ov otKovofzifBi^vcet tj^v a^,ij$etecv) and make some con- 
cession to the haziness of the spirit of the time so as not to still further damage 
the good cause by any public pronouncement. The difference between Athanasius 
and the religious-orthodox on the one hand, and the theological-orthodox on the 
other, comes out here with special clearness. Athanasius would have indignantly 
rejected that ^^ otKOvoiivi^ilivoti rviv cc^.ii6stoiv*\ because he did not regard God Him- 
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forth {ey.TTsfi'iii?) and procession {ixTropi-jTig). Just as in the 
second century the begetting of Christ whereby he came to 
exist on this earth had been made into a super- terrestrial 
begetting then became an eternal begetting, while the "being 
begotten" next came to be regarded as the supreme character- 
istic of the second hypostasis, so in the fourth century an 
"eternal sending" of the Spirit was made out of the promised 
"sending" of the Holy Spirit and was regarded as descriptive 
of the essential characteristic of the third hypostasis within 
the Holy Trinity. Nowhere can the work of imaginative con- 
ception be more plainly recognised than here. Behind a history 
already in itself a wonderful one, and the scene of which is 
laid partly in the Godhead and partly within humanity, there 
was put by a process of abstraction and reduplication a second 
history the events of which are supposed to pass entirely within 
the Godhead itself. The former history is to get its stability through 
the latter which comprises "the entire mystery of our Faith." 

The matter was much more quickly settled in the West. 
Hilary, it is true, was anything but clear as regards doctrine, 
but this was merely because he had eaten of the tree of Greek 
theology. The general unreasoned conviction in the West was 
that the Holy Spirit, behef in whom was avowed in the Apostles' 
Creed, is the one God likewise. 

When the question as to the personality of the Spirit emerged, 
it was as quickly settled that it must be a persona, for the 
nature of God is not so poor that His Spirit cannot be a 
person. — (It has to be noted \}!i^\ persona and our "person" 
are not the same thing.) The views of Lactantius again on this 
point were different. Since the year 362 the orthodox at several 
Councils in the West and then in Asia had pronounced in favour of 

self aa a politician or a pedagogue, who acts nar' oisovoftCav, but as the Truth. 
If he had ever acted as the Cappadocians did, the Momieaiis would have been 
the victors. Still, on the other hand, we ought not to judge the Cappadocians too 
severely. As followers of Origen they regarded the loftiest utterances of the Faith 
as Sciencf^ but Science admits, in fact often demands a pedagogic and economic 
or accommodating method of procedure. Just as Basil made a distiDction between 
xyffvyfixrx and Sayfiara, so Gregory (Oral. 40) concluded his Decalogue of Faith 
with the words: 'ix"i '''''' livmjfi'su rk 'ix<fefa, tai raiq rHv ttoAASv axoccif 
cirx iviffiiTa- -rk St UMb ^ifU itxi'iir^, tS; TfiiSaii X'P'^'l*^"Kt ^ "^ xfu^cif 
wafi riauT^ r^fnyiii xfurainnx. 
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the complete Godhead of the Spirit * in opposition to the Arians^ 
as we see from the Confession of Eunomius, and also to the 
Pneumatomachians. * The big Eastern Council summoned to meet 
at Constantinople in 381 by Theodosius orginally included 
thirty-six Macedonians amongst its members. But they could 
not be got to assent to the new doctrine of the Holy Spirit^ 
spite of all the imperial efforts made to win them over. They 
were accordingly compelled to leave the Council. ^ The latter 
reaffirmed the Nicene Creed, but gave to it a detailed dogmatic 
explanation which has not been preserved, in which the complete 
homousia of the Spirit was avowed, and in the same way the 
first canon of the Council passes condemnation on the Semi- 
Arians or "Pneumatomachians**. "* The pronouncements of the 
years following confirmed the final result; see the epistle of the 
Council of Constantinople of 382,® but above all, the anathemas- 
of Damasus. * The doctrine of the homousia of the Spirit from 
this time onward was as much a part of orthodoxy as the 
doctrine of the homousia of the Son. But since according to 

* Their leaders, in addition to Macedonius, were Eustathius of Sebaste, Eleu- 
sius of Cyzikus, and probably also Basil of Anc3rra. In Marathonius of Nicomedia 
the party had a member who was held in high honour both because of his 
position and his ascetic life. The Macedonians in general made a deep impres- 
sion on their contemporaries by their ascetic practices and by their determined 
struggle against the Homoeans. In the countries on the Hellespont they were the 
most important party. 

2 The most important utterances are the Epistle of the Alexandrian Council of 
363, the declarations of the Westerns under Damasus in the years 369, 376, 377,. 
the resolution of an lUyrian Council, (given in Theodoret IV. 9), the Council at 
Antioch in 379, which is decisive as regards the East in so far as those present 
avowed their belief in the Western doctrine including the doctrine of the Spirits 
Compare, besides, the Confession of Basil (Hahn, §121): fixTrn^ofjLSv tiQ rptd^oe: 
Sfjioova-iov, that of Epiphanius in the Ancorat. (374): TrvtVficc UKricroVy and that 
produced by Charisius (Hahn, § 144) : TrvtOfzet dfjioovciov fcotrfi koci vi^. 

3 See Socr. V. 8; Sozom. VII. 7, 9; Theodoret V. 8. 

* It follows from a communication of the Council held at Constantinople in 
382, that the Council issued a "tomus" on the doctrine of the Trinity. That the 
formula in reference to the Holy Spirit which is given in the so-called Creed of 
Constantinople, did not proceed from the Council of 381 and cannot have proceeded 
from it, since it is not sufficiently different from the view of the Macedonians, 
has been shewn above, p. 93. 

« Theodoret V. 9. 

* C. 16 f., see Theodoret V. 11. 
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the Greek way of conceiving of the matter, the Father continued 
to be regarded as the root of the Godhead, the perfect homousia 
of the Holy Spirit necessarily always seemed to the Greeks to 
be called in question whenever he was derived from the Son 
also. He consequently seemed to be inferior to the Son and 
thus to be a grandchild of the Father, or else to possess a 
double root. Then, besides, the dependence of the Spirit on the s 
Son was obstinately maintained by the Arians and Semi-Arians on 
the ground that certain passages in the Bible supported this view, 
and in the interest of their conception of a descending Trinity 
in three stages. Thus the Greeks had constantly to watch and 
see that the procession of the Spirit from the Father alone 
was taught, and after the revised Creed of Jerusalem became ^ 
an ecumenical Creed, they had a sacred text in support of their / 
doctrine, which came to be as important as the doctrine itself. 

II. The Cappadocians ' and their great teacher, ApoUinaris 
of Laodicea, ' before them, reached the doctrine of the Trinity, 
which remained the dominant one in the Church, though it 
always continued to be capable of being differently restated by 

' Athanasius prepared ihe way in his letters ad Serapionem. 

' As is proved by his correspondence with Basil and as his own writings shew, 
ApoUinaris was Ihe first who oompletely dtvcloped the orthodox doctrine of the 
Trinity. He was, however, more strongly ioflnenced hy Aristode than Ihe Cappa- 
dociatis were, and accordingly in his case the conception of the dr^ divine suhslance 
was a shade nearer the idea of 3. mere generic conception than with them, although 
he too was in no way satisfied with the genuine conception (see above p. 84). 
ApoUinaris further retained the old image of aSj-^, axr/g, ^Aio?, not, however, as 
it would appear, in order by it to illustrate the unity, but rather the difference in 
the greatness of the persons l^tfi rfiai. 12, 17). (The Logos had already a side 
turned in the direction of finitude.) His followers afterwards directly objected to 
the doctrine of the Cappadocians and vice versa. We are now better acquainted with 
ApoUinaris's doctrine of the Trinity than formerly, since Drasete (Ztsehr. f. K.- 
Gesch. VI., p. 503 ff.) has shewn it to be very probable ihal the pseud o-Juslioiao 
"EnSiTii iri'irrcai; ^rti rc/i TfiiSoq is by him, and that Ihe detailed statements of 
Gregory of Nazianius in the first letler to Kledonius refer to this work (op. cit, 
p. 515 ff.). From the work, xari fjjf«( vlim(, which Caspari has rightly claimed 
for ApoUinaris (Alte uud uene Quellea, 1879, p. 65 f.), and which represents a 
dogmatic advance as compared with the tractate vifl rpufJos, it likewise follows 
that ApoUinaris is to be reckoned amongst the founders of the orthodox doctrine 
of the Trinity, — also because of his advanced doctrine of the Holy Spirit in which 
he teaches the homousia — and thai in fact he ought to be called the very first 
of these. 
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theologians. We are to believe in one God, because we are to 
believe in one divine substance or essence (oucrix, 0tj(rtg, essentia, 
substantia, natura) in three distinct subjects or persons {v7r6(rTX(ng, 
persona [;r/3cVft?;roi/]). The substance is to be thought of neither as 
a mere generic conception nor, on the other hand, as a fourth 
alongside of the three subjects, but as a reality, />., the unity 
must coincide with the real substance. The subjects again are 
not to be represented as mere attributes nor, on the other hand, 
as separate persons, but as independent, though apart from their 
mutual relationship, unthinkable, partakers of the divine substance. 
Their likeness of nature which is involved in their community 
of substance finds expression in the identity of their attributes 
and activities, their difference in the characteristic note (rpoTTog 
vTTxp^sooqj lilufjLx) of their manner of existence as signified by the 
ideas, unbegotten, begotten, proceeding from (iysvvyjtrlx, yswYitrix, 
sKTropsucng). The special characteristic attached to the Father 
implies that He is the source, the root, the first principle of the 
Godhead, while the two other persons — within the divine sub- 
stance — are "caused". The Father is greater than the other 
two in so far as He is the first principle and the cause {^xtx 
Tov T}jg ccpxyjg ^x) xhlxg ?^oyov). The Godhead is consequently 
in itself and apart from all relation to the worlds an inexhaustible 
living existence and no rigid and barren unity, "as the Jews 
teach." Yet neither is it a divided multiplicity " as the heathen 
think", but, on the contrary, unity in Trinity and Trinity in 
unity. Because the Godhead is what is common to the Three, 
there is only one God. At the same time the hypostatic difference 
is not to be regarded as a merely nominal one, but it has not 
reference to the substance, the will, the energy, the power, time, 
and consequently not to the rank of the persons. From the 
unity results the unity of activity. Every divine act is to be 
understood as a working of the Father through the Son in the 
Holy Spirit as is expressed in the terms, primal source, mediating 
power, and completion. See, above all, Gregor. Naz. Orat. 27 — 32. 
This doctrinal system shews itself to be a radical modification 
of the system of Origen under the influence of the religious 
thought defended by Athanasius and the West, that the God- 
head which appeared, Jesus Christ, and the Godhead which is 
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Still active in the Church, the Holy Spirit, are the Godhead 
themselves.' The Cappadocians were pupils both of Origen' 
and of Athanasius. This fact explains their doctrinal system. 

Before them, however, there had been a theologian in the 
ancient Church who had come under influences wholly similar 
to those which had affected them, and who because of this, also 
anticipated in a striking way their formula; when he saw that 
he must amplify the doctrine of God. This was Teriullian. 
Tertullian's theology was dependent on the one hand on Justin 
and the Apologists, and on the other on Irenaius, but besides 
this the modalistic Monarchiamsm which at that time held sway 
in the West and which he combatted, exercised a strong in- 
fluence upon him. Consequently the conditions under wftich 
Tertullian composed his work "adv. Praxean "were, mutatis mu- 
tandis, the same as those by which the Cappadocians were sur- 
rounded, and they accordingly led to a similar result, so that 
we may say: the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity already 
announced its presence even in its details, in Tertullian — and 
only in him and in his pupil Novatian,^ Did not Hosius carry 
it into the East? (See above p. 57.) 

' Gregory designates as opponents of the correct doctrine of the Trinity (l) the 
Sabellians, (2) the Arians, (3)— this is extremely remarkable — the hyper-orthodos 
who teach the doctrine of three Gods equal in substance (e/ liyur icaf iti^ti ifU- 
So^ei^ Oral. 2, 37). The true orthodoxy is always represented as the middlt-palh. 
For details, see Ullmano, pp. 232- — 275. 

' The theology of Origen was transplanted into the Pontus country by Grego- 
rius Thatimaturgus. It is thus that Marcellus also probably became acquainted with 
it and combatted it. 

' Owing to the importance of the matter it may be allowable here to go back 
again lo Tertullian (see VoL ii., p. 258 f.). The crude ]iart of his doctrine aoii the 
points in which it diverges from Cappadocian orlhodony are indeed sufficiently 
obvious. Son and Spirit proceed from the Father solely in view of the work of 
creation and revelation; the Father can send forth as many "officiales" as He 
chooses (adv. Prax. 4) ; Son and Spirit do not possess the entire substance of the 
Godhead, but on the contrary are " porliones" (9); they are subordinate 10 the Father 
(minores); they are in fact transitory manifestations: the .Son at last gives every- 
think track again to the Father; the Father alone is absolutely invisible, and though 
the Son is indeed invisible loo, He can become visible and can do things which 
would be simply unworthy of the Father, and so on. All these utterances along 
with other things shew that Tertullian was a iheologinn who occupied a position 
between Justin and Origen. But the remarkable thing is that at the same time we 
have a view in a highly developed form which coincides with the Cappadocian 
view, and — this is genuinely Western — in some points in fact approaches nearer 
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The Christologrical dogma with its formula had already had 
a share in the establishment of the Trinitarian dogma. TertuUiaa 
had already made use of the same conceptions for giving a 
fixed form both to his doctrine of God and to his Christology 
(adv. Prax.). The form taken by the Trinitarian doctrine of the 

Modalism and the teaching of Athanasius than that of Gregory and has a strong 
resemblance to the doctrine of an immanent Trinity, without actually being such : 
the Godhead in substantia, status, potestas, virtus, is one (2 if.), there is only one 
divine substance and therefore there are not two or three Gods or Lords (13, iq)* 
In this one substance there is no separatio, or divisio, or dispersio, or diversitas 
(3, 8, 9), though there is indeed a distributio, distinctio, dispositio, dispensatio (9, 13),- 
an olKovofiiec in short, a differentia per distioctionem (14). Accordingly the unitas 
substantias is not in any way a singularitas numeri (22, 25)— God is not unicus et 
singula^is (12) — but it comprises three nomina or species, formae gradus, rt&^personce^ 
(TertuUian here, however, usually avoids the use of all substantives), see 2, 8 etc. 
No one of these is a mere attribute, on the contrary each is a substantiva res ex 
ipsius dei substantia (26) \ there are thus tres res et tres species unius et indivisa^ 
substantias (19) ; these, however^ are most intimately connected together (conjunct! 27) ; 
they are tres cohaerentes (8, 25) without, however, being one fmasc.) [rather are they 
one (neut. 22, 25)], because the second and the third spring ex unitate patris (19) 
and are accordingly God as He is, individui et inseparati a patre (18). In the divine 
substance there are in fact conserti et connexi gradus (8). These three gradus or 
persons are different from each other in proprietas and conditio, but not in substance 
(8, II, 14, 15, 17, 18, 24, 25). The peculiar property of the Father is that He is a 
nuUo prolatus et innatus (19) and also absolutely invisible. The Son is also- 
invisible in virtue of the substance, but visible as to his conditio (14). In virtue 
of the substance there is in fact a perfect societas nominum\ even the Son in 
accordance with this is ''almighty" (17, 18). It is thus necessary to believe ia 
the unitas ex semetipsa derivans trinitatem. This has already become an estab- 
lished truth as against Jews and heathen. What is most instructive of all, however,, 
is to notice TertuUian's use of "persona" as distinguished from "su|)stantia"y 
because it is here that he has most plainly prepared the way for the later ortho- 
dox phraseology. The Latin Bible supplied TertuUian with the word "persona";- 
for (adv. Prax. 6) in Proverbs VIII. 30 it had "cottidie oblectabar in persona 
ejus" and in Lamentations IV. 20 (adv. Prax. 14) "spiritus personam ejus Christus 
dominus." (The LXX. has vpoo'UTrov in both passages.) Both passages must have 
attracted special notice. But TertuUian was further a jurist, and as such the con-^ 
ceptions "persona" and "substantia" were quite famiHar to him. I accordingly 
conjecture — and it is probably more than a conjecture — that TertuUian always con- 
tinued to be influenced in his use of these words by the juristic usage, as is speci- 
ally evident from his naive idea of a substantia impersonalis and from the sharp 
distinction he draws between persona and substantia. From the juristic point of 
view there is as little objection to the formula that several persons are possessors 
of one and the same substance or property, that they are in uno statu, as to the 
other formula that one person possesses several substances unmixed. (See TertuUian's 
Christology adv. Prax. 27; Vol. ii., p. 281.) The fact that TertuUian, so far as I 
know, never renders "substance" by "natura" — although he takes the latter to in- 
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Homoiousians, as represented by Basil of Ancyra and of Apolli- 
naris, was likewise determined by their Christological speculations. 
(It was Christological speculation which produced the " i;!iDi'afto!" 

elude substance — seems to me as conclusively in favour of my view as the other 
fact that, io the introduction to his worli (3), he attempted to elucidate the problem 
by making use of ao image drawn from the spheres of law and politics, "Monar- 
chy does not always require to be administered by an^ despot; on the contrary he 
may name proximie persoore officiales, and exercise authority through them and 
along with them ; it does not cease to be bhi government, especially when the 
Son is the co-admiaistrator. Son aod Father are, however, consortes substantia 
patris." TertuUian's exposition of the doctrine in which he hit upon the spirit of 
the West was, however, hardly understood in the East. In the East the question 
was taiten up in a philosophical way, and thei-e the difficulties first niade them- 
selves felt, which in the juristic way of looking at the matter had been kept in 
the background. In the latter "persona" is sometimes mani festal ioo, sometimes 
ideal subject, sometimes Active snbject, sometimes "individuum", and "sub- 
stantia" is the property, the substance, the Real, the actual content of the subject 
as distinguished from its form and manifestation (persona). It is significant that 
Tertullian is also able to use somen, species, forma, gradus, and in fact even res 
for "persona", so elastic is the conception, while for "substantia" he has deltas, 
virtus, potestas, status. On the other hand, when the question is viewed philoso- 
phically it is difficult, it is in fact actually impossible to distinguish between nature 
and person. The following passages will illustrate TertuUian's use of words, (ad 
V. persona): adv. Valeot. 4: "personales subslantiie ", sharply distinguished from 
"seosus, affectus, motus"; adv. Pntx. 7: "filius ex sua persona profiletur patrem"; 
ibid: " Non vis eum sulistantivum habere in re per substantias proprietatem, ut res 
et persona qu^dam videri possit" (scil. Logos); ibid: "quiecumque ergo substantia 
semtonis (mS fiiytu) fuit, illam dico personam"; 11; "filii personam... sic et 
cetera, qux nunc ad patrem de filio vel ad Rlium, nunc ad filium de patre vel ad 
patrem, nunc ad spiritum pronuntiantur, unamquamque personam in sua proprie- 
tate coastituunt"; 12: "alium autem quomodo accipere debeas jam professus sum, 
pirsona^ nott substanHs, nomine, ad distinctionem non ad divisionem"; 13: "si 
una persona et dei et domioi in scripturis inveniretur, etc."; 14: "si Christus per- 
sona patemae spirilus est, merito spiritus, cujus personse erat, id est patris, eum 
faciem suam ex unitale scilicet pronuntiavit"; 15: "manifesta et personalis distinc- 
tio conditionis (this too is a juristic conception) patris et filii"; iS: "pater prima 
persona, quEc ante filii nomen erat proponenda.' ; 21; "quo diclo (Matt. XVI. 17) 
Christus utriusque persona: constituit distinctionem"; 23: (on John XII. aS) ''quot 
persons tibi videntur, Praxeaf" ..."Non propter me ista vox (John XII. 30) 
veoit, sed propter vos, ut credant et hi et patrem et filium in suis quemque nomi- 
nihus et personis et locis"; 24: " duarum peisonarum conjunctio (in reference to 
John XIV. 10 " apparet proprietas utriusque personas ") ; 26; "nam nee semel sed 
ter ad singula nomina in personas singulas tinguimur " ; 27: "Father and Son 
must not be distinguished in una persona " ; c 27 : " videmus duplicem statum non 
confusum sed conjunctum in una persona, deum et hominem Jesum " ; 31 : " sic 
voluit deus renovare sacramentum, ut oove uous crederetur per filium et spiritum, 
ut coram lam deus in suis propriis nominibus et personis cognosceretur." 
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[likeness] and which gave currency to the analogy of the con- 
ceptions ** Humanity'* and "Adam" in relation to individual 
men.)^ But the Cappadocians learned from them. Quod erat 
in causa, apparet in effectul An Aristotelian and a Subordi- 
nationist element lurks in the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity 
as well as this element of dependence upon Christological 
dogma. The Christological controversies accordingly could not 
but re-act on the form given to the dogma of the Trinity. 
That their influence was not stronger than the historical evidence 
shews it actually to have been, is to be explained solely by 
the rigid form taken by the dogma so quickly rendered sacred 
by tradition. Anything in the way of modification was un- 
successful, and accordingly the attempts in this direction belong 
not to the history of dogma, but of theology. Some Monophy- 
sites who were influenced by the Aristotelian philosophy and 
who were thus scholars of the same type as ApoUinaris, but 
who were also Chalcedonian theologians, attempted to give a 
dialectic shape to the ambiguous conceptions of ** Nature" and 
^'Person" in the Church. In doing this they naturally landed 
either in Tritheism or in Unitarianism, which their opponents could 
also represent as Quaternity whenever the three persons were 
reckoned as belonging to the one real Substance as Reals and 
not as attributes. The departure on the part of the Monophy- 
sites from orthodox dogma had not a philosophical cause only, 
though the period was one in which there had been a revival 
of Aristotelian study, but was also the result of their Christ- 
ology. Since in their Christology they regarded Cpva-ig (nature) 
as equal to v7ro(rTX(ng (hypostasis),^ it naturally suggested itself 
to them to carry out the same equation in reference to the 

1 Natural theology also exercised an influence here and did good service to the 
Homousios. If it is certain that man has been created x«fl' Sfzofuo'iv of God, and 
if the view — a view which was indeed rejected — could even suggest itself, that 
his spirit is a portio dei (substantia divina), then the Logos appeared to have no 
advantage over man if the Homoousia were not attributed to Him. 

2 OvK 'ia-rt ^vviq avv^dcrotroQ — said both Monophysites and Nestorians in setting 
forth their Christology. This was applied to the Trinity. But the orthodox too in 
so far as they were Aristotelians, shunned the platonic — which was also the juristic — 
fiction of a ^va-iQ avvTrScrotroQ^ and this was bound to create difficulties in connection 
with their doctrine of the Trinity. The Theopaschian controversy is connected with 
this 5 see Chap. III. 
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Trinity. But if outrix or tpua-i? be regarded as equivalent to 
ifTrirrTXTig then we have Unitarianism ; while if on the other 
hand, in making this equation we start from the hypostasis, we 
have three gods. Both of these doctrines were taught amongst 
the Monophysites in the six-th century, or to put it more 
accurately, from about 5 30. ' In opposition to the Tritheists 
Johannes Damascenus, although he was himself strongly influenced 
by Aristotle and based his theology on the work of the Cappa- 
docians, gave a Modalistic turn to the theological exposition of 
the dogma of the Trinity, and in so doing sought to get rid of 
the last remains of Subordinationism. It is true that he also 
grants that the Father is greater than the Son (de fide ortho- 
dox. I. 8) because He is the Principle of the Son, a view which 
Athanasius too, founding on John XIV. 28, had always main- 
tained, but he nevertheless conceives of the being unbegotten 
(i»j'svv)f3-/«) in a still higher fashion than the Cappadocians had 
done^namely, as a mode of being of the same kind as the 
being begotten {yevvifvix) and procession [ixTops-jo-n;), and in order 
to put the unity of the Hypostases on a lirm basis he not only 
emphasises much more strongly the " in one another " {h x\K-^}.oii:) 
which had already been maintained before this, rejecting the 
ApoUinarian analogy of human-substance and man, and teach- 
ing that each person is not less dependent on others than on 
himself, but he also uses the questionable formula that the 
difference between them exists only for thought [eT^ivoix), and 
that there exists between them a pervasion {TTSpix^p-^Ti?) with- 

1 Of the MoQophysLle Tritheists the most important are Askusnages, Johannes 
Philoponus against whom Leontius of Byiantium wrote "■ de sectis ", and Peter of 
Kallinico. On the works of John, see the article in the Diet, of Christ. Biogr.; 
an important fragment in Joh. Dajaasc., de har. 83 from the "Di^tetes" of 
John. Here it may be plainly seen that Christology detennined. the form of 
John's doctrine of the Trinity, but that he sought to give out as Church doctrine 
his Aristotelian conception of the Hypostasis, viz., Nature reaching manifestation 
in an "individuum ", Nature itself existing only in the single substance, or in the 
Idea. From Leontius we gather that John spoke of Tpi7; lit^ixxi nhirliti and 
accepted the notion of an oin'a j(djm( which, however, exists only in conception. 
This doctrine caused divisions amongst the Monophysites, and these led the Coptic 
patriarch Damian to emphasise so strongly the reality of the one substance, that 
he could be represented as a Telradite, although at the same time he probably 
took away from the independence of the persons. Cf. the Art. "Tritheisticher 
Streil " by Gasa in the R.-Encykl. 
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out, however, any blending ((rvvx?^oiCpii) and mixture ((ruf^Cpvpcrtg) 
(I. 8). In his case too this way of putting the dogma was 
determined by the Christological dogma.* 

In the Eastern Church the further development of the dogma 
of the Trinity beyond the limit reached by the Cappadocians 
had no appreciable result." It was too unimportant in itself, 
and, above all, it left untouched the point in connection with 
which the placing of the Father above the other Hypostases 
came most plainly to the front. John also (I. 8) taught 
that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father.^ He further 
simply repeated the old statements that the Spirit proceeds 
through the Son, that He is the image of the Son as the latter 
is of the Father, and that He is the mediation between Father 
and Son, although in his day the doctrine of the Latins — the 
filioque — was already known in the East.* The Easterns clung 
to the statements in support of which they alleged countless 
passages from the writings of the Fathers of the Fourth Century, 
that the Spirit proceeds from the Father, or from the Father 
through the Son. As against the Arians and Semi-Arians they 
emphasised the Spirit's independence of the Son, in so far as 

1 See on this Bach, DG. des MA. I., pp. 53 ff., 67 fF. In the Tritheistic proposi- 
tions and in the counter-movement we have the beginning of the mediaeval 
controversy regarding Realism and Nominalism. 

2 On the other hand the fact that the most distinguished teacher of the East 
propounded a doctrine of the Trinity which seems to be akin to that of Augustine 
was of importance for Western theology. We cannot assume that Augustine in- 
fluenced John. Moreover, after this theologians were still to be found in the 
East who, perhaps under the influence of Mohammedanism, worked out the doctrine 
of the Trinity in a modalistic way. Thus in the eleventh century Elias of Nisibis 
in his book " On the proof of the truth of the Faith ", written against the Moham- 
medans, says (Horst, 1886, p. i f.); "Wisdom and Life are two attributes o{ God^ 
which no one except Him possesses. For this reason Christians also say that He 
is three persons, /.^., possesses three essential attributes — namely, Essence, Wisdom 
which is His Word, and Life; He is, however, a single substance . . . ' Three persons* 
expresses the same as is expressed by the statement — the Almighty is God, wise, 
and living. The Essence is the Father, the Wisdom is the Son, the Life is the 
Holy Spirit." God is thus purely a single being. I am not able to say whether 
Elias is alone amongst the Nestorians in teaching this heterodox doctrine. 

3 The addition " and rests in the Son" does not require to be taken account 
of; see Langen, Joh. v. Damaskus, p. 283 ff. 

* John expressly rejects the view (1. c.) that the Spirit is from the Son or that 
it has its VTrxp^tQ from the Son (Hom. de Sabb. s.). 
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dependence meant that the Spirit was a creation of the Son, 
and they always continued to stick to the "from the Father". 
If in the following centuries they seldom purposely emphasised 
it, still they always laid stress on it as being a self-evident 
expression of the thesis that the Father is the First Principle 
[xf^it) in the Trinity, and that accordingly the Spirit appears 
as depotentiated, or double caused, if it is regarded as proceed- 
ing from the Son also. ' The doctrine of the procession of the 
Holy Spirit from the Father alone thus clearly shews that in 
the East the mutual indwelling of the Hypostases was not 
thought of as complete, and that the Father was regarded as 
greater than the Son. The spiritual representation of the Trinity 
was of a different kind in the East and in the West respec- 
tively, especially from the time of Augustine onwards. It is 
accordingly at this point that Photius (867) took up the subject, 
since he, in searching for a dogmatic disputed point, charged 
the West with introducing innovations into doctrine, and 
strengthened this charge by alleging the still graver accusation 
against the West, of having falsified the most holy Creed of 
Constantinople by the addition of the "filioque" — "worst of 

' Tlxfli roE ulofj or Sik mS uIbS was the expression usedj i.e., it was assumed 
from what was stated in Holy Scripture that there was a liea-iriia on the part of 
the Son in connection with the ix^ifMvrit of the Spirit; i.^., Athan. ad Scrap. I. 
zo, £0 that Athanasius himself could say, "what the Holy Spirit has, it has from 
<Tapi) the Son" (Oral. IV. 24), hut the Father alone is the ^auie of the Spirit; 
-cf. Basil, ep. 38. 4, de sp. s. 6 f.; Gregor., Nai., Orat. 31. 7, 8, 2gj Gregor., 
Nyss., Orat. cat. 3 and many passages in his work against Ennomius. This system 
■ol doctrine continued to be the dominant one, and it makes no difference to it 
that a passage has always heeu pointed to in Epiphanius and Cyril according to 
which the Spirit is sj iSfpo". Marcellus had already expressed himself on this 
point in his own fashion when he wrote (Euseh., de eccl. theol. HI. 4): nfi; 
■yip, II fiii n nov^i iSiatpiret eZfa (1; rpsiiSx v>,aTitaiTe, iyx»f'% A^rfv ^i/i 
Ttlj JrreifiaTBi wotJ (iiv tjyiiv, iri ex ToC a-«rpS( tKireptitTai, tot) hi fiiytit, 
kstiiti ix ToC iftoC \'iiiiTai xxi mxyytf.e'S iiiii. In reference to this point the 
-dominant theology found it possible only to distinguish between the immanent 
processio and the processio in the historical revelation, or to analyse the "n-api" 
into "id" (Father) and "hi". In the Nestorian contrOTersy the use of the pro- 
position that the Spirit proceeds from the Son was formally disallowed. Theodoret, 
it is true, maintained in opposition to Cyril the view that the Holy Spirit is 
'liitt uioO, but he declared it to be an impiety to teach that the Holy Spirit is 
't% vIcO or has Si' vleS tS> Empjiv (0pp. V. p. 47 ed. Schultze). Maximus Con- 
fess, further repeated this in the ep. ad Marlnum, and so too did Joh. Damasc It 
is to he found aiso in the Coufession of Theodore v. Mops. (Hahn, § 139, p. 130}. 
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evils is the addition to the holy Creed" (kxkoou KXKKrTov jJ fV 
r^ xylcf) (Tu/z^o^cp TrpotriviKvi). As a matter of fact " filioque ", as 
a word in the Creed and indeed in the doctrine itself too, was. 
an innovation, but in reality it was merely the correct expres- 
sion for the original Western conception of the one God in 
whom the Trinity coheres. This is not the place to describe 
the endless controversy; for the countless and ever new argu- 
ments adduced on both sides, so far as they do not spring 
from a different way of conceiving of the Trinity and from the 
determination to hold by what had once been delivered to the 
Church, are worthless. Nor have the attempts to reconcile the 
opposing views any interest for the history of dogma, because,, 
as a rule, they were dictated by ecclesiastical policy. It is, 
however, worthy of note that the Greeks gradually came to be 
suspicious of the old "5/ij tov v]ov'\ "through the Son'*, too,, 
but that they otherwise continued to hold by the Cappadocian 
doctrine of the Trinity. * This together with the dogma of the 
Incarnation continued to be the Faith of the Church, the mystery 
x^r' i^ox^v. The whole of the material, however, which had 

1 Photius, Mystag. (ed. Hergenrother) p. 15: E/ Jj/o otlrfou Iv rfj d«ap%/xfj xat 
v^epova-i^ rpi^$t Kxdop&rott^ toG rd rijQ fJLovxpx^ecQ frohvvfiv^rov koci QsoTrpsTr^Q Kp^roQ^ 
The tracing back of the Holy Spirit to the Father and the Son is compared to< 
Manichean dualism. The controversial works are innumerable and those in the 
Slav languages are also very numerous, dating chiefly from the ninth, eleventh,, 
thirteenth, (Council of Lyons) fifteenth (Synod of Florence) and seventeenth (Cyril- 
lus Lucaris) centuries. In our own day, owing to the Old-Catholic movement and_ 
its projects of Union, the question has again been revived. For the carrying out 
of their plans of Union with Eastern Churches, which have already been in a large 
measure successful, the Romans have always found it necessary to have controversi- 
alists of a conciliatory disposition, ^.^., Leo Allatius ; while for their condemnation 
of the obstinate Greeks they have always required fanatical controversialists. The 
Greeks in order to protect themselves against the threatening encroachment on the 
part of the Romans, still continue to lay great stress on dogmatic controversy, as- 
is proved by the existence of numerous works and essays, and even by the Greek 
newspapers which appear in Constantinople. Besides the large works on the 
Schism by Pichler, and on Photius by Hergenrother, cf. Walch, Hist, controv. de 
process, s. s. 1751; Theophanes, de process, s. s. 1772; Gass, Symbolik d. griech.. 
K. p. 130 fF. ; Kattenbusch, op. cit. L, p. 318 ff. ; Vincenzi, op. cit.; Langen, Die tri- 
nitar. Lehrdifferenz, 1876 ; Swete, On the History of the Procession of the Holy 
Spirit, 1876; Stanley, The Eastern Church, 1864; Kranich, Der h. Basil, i. s. Stel- 
lung z. filioque, 1882; Pawlow, Kritische Versuche zur Geschichte der altesten 
griechish-russischen Polemik gegen die Lateiner (Russian) 1878 ; Bach, Dogmen- 
gesch. des M.-A. IL p. 748 ff. 
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been taken over from Greek philosophy was turned to account 
in giving a definite form to this dogma, and was to a certain 
extent exhausted here. Accordingly in the Trinitarian theology 
wc also meet with what the Church inherited from the down- 
fall of the ancient world of thought, though certainly it presents 
itself in a very much abridged and stunted form. Owing to the 
way in which it was employed and owing to its being united 
with separate Biblical expressions which came to be taken as 
philosophica!- theological conceptions — the rpo'Trai uwikp^s^?, modes 
of existence for example — it doubtless underwent the most 
astonishing modification. Stiil the doctrine of the Trinity in 
the theological treatment given to it, became the vehicle by 
which the Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy was transmitted 
to the Slavic and Germanic peoples. It contains a most peculiar 
blend of the Christian thought of the revelation of God in Jesus 
and the legacy of ancient philosophy. 

In the West, Augustine, following an ancient Western tendency, 
destroyed the last remains of subordinationism, though just 
because of this he advanced in the direction of Modalism. 
According to him in constructing the doctrineof God we should 
not start from the person of the Father. On the contrary the 
conception of the Godhead ought from the very first to be 
personal and Trinitarian, so that the Father is regarded as being 
conditioned in His existence by the Son in the same way as 
the Son is by the Father. Augustine wishes the unity of the 
three persons to be so conceived of that the three are equal 
to each one singly, and the triple personaUty is understood as 
existing within the absolute simplicity of God, The differences 
or characteristic notes of the three persons are still to hold 
good when the Godhead is so conceived of; but they appear 
merely as relations in the one Godhead, and their characteristics 
are done away when it is considered that in connection with 
the act of production or procession Son and Spirit are to be 
regarded as active agents. Augustine searched for analogies to 
the threefoldness which is found in the one divine essence, in 
creation, in the conceptions of basis and substance, form and 
idea, persistence, and in the human spirit in object, subjective 
picture of the object, intention of perception — mens ipsa, notitia 
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mentis, amor — memoria, intelligentia, voluntas. The doctrine in 
its entirety is the effort of a man whose mind was as sceptical 
as it was intellectually powerful, but who revelled in the incom- 
prehensible, who had laid hold of a new thought, but who both 
as sceptic and as theosophist felt himself bound to tradition, 
and who for this reason was for his punishment driven about 
between the poles of a docta ignorantia and a knowledge which 
was replete with contradictions. This speculation, which attempts 
to construe the most immanent of immanent Trinities and to 
sublimate the Trinity into a unity, just because it does this, 
discards everything in the way of a basis in historical religion 
and loses itself in paradoxical distinctions and speculations, while 
at the same time it is not able to give clear expression to its 
new and valuable thought. The great work of Augustine, " De 
Trinitate*', can scarcely be said to have promoted piety any- 
where or at any time. It, however, became the high-school not 
only for the technico-logical culture of the understanding, but also 
for the metaphysics of the Middle- Ages. The realistic scholasticism 
of the Middle-Ages is not conceivable apart from this work, 
because it itself already contains Scholasticism. * 

1 The larger histories of dogma go very fully into Augustine^s doctrine of the 
Trinity. For the history of dogma, however, it is sufficient to get a knowledge 
of the main outlines of this doctrine. The chief source is the great work " de trini- 
tate", the letters Nos. ii and 120 are specially instructive; the former because, written 
immediately after Augustine's conversion, it nevertheless already contains his funda- 
mental thought, although still in a simple form and accompanied by a confidence 
in the power of sanctified reason to understand the mystery; letter 120, because in 
a proportionately brief form it sets forth the doctrine in its matured shape. (The 
Quatemity is rejected in c. 7, 13.) Besides this, attention should be given to lib. XI. 
10 de civit. dei, amongst other passages; cf. the monographs by Bindemann and 
Domer jun., and also Gangauf, Augustin's specul. Lehre v. Gott., 1865. According 
to Augustine it is not the divine substance or the Father that is the monarchical 
principle, but, on the contrary, the Trinity itself is the one God (unus deus est ipse 
trinitas, pater et filius et spiritus s. est unus deus ; see de trin. V. 9, c. serm. Arian. 
c. 4). Consequently the equality and unity are conceived of by him in a much 
stricter fashion than by the Cappadocians. He is not afraid of the paradox that 
two persons are equal to three, and again that one is equal to three (VII. ii, 
VI. 10); for ^'singula sunt in singulis et omnia in singulis et singula in omnibus 
et omnia in omnibus et unum omnia." Accordingly the Son too takes an active 
part in His own sending (IL 9 : " a patre et filio missus est idem filius, quia verbum 
patris est ipse filius''); the immanent function of the persons as well as their 
economic function are never to be thought of as separated, for "sunt semper uni- 
cem, neuter solus" (VI. 7); it is therefore true that the Trinity — in the O. T. — 
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It was for Augustine a self-evident truth that the Holy 
Spirit proceeds also from the Son, and he expressly maintained 

has also been seen (II.), a fact which Ihe Greelts denied, and that the unity is 
actually a numerical one. It is accordingly also self-evident that the equality is a 
perfect one ; the Father in all His acts is no less dependent on the Son than the 
Son is OQ Him (c. serm. Arian. 3; 1. c. 4 is therefore striking; ''solus paler non 
legitur missus, quoniam solus non habet auctorera, a quo genitus sil vel a quo 
procedat"); the special qualities do nut establish anything in the way of superiority 
or ioferiorily. Nor are the persons to be conceived of as independent substances 
or as accidents, but as relalhni, in which the inner life of the Godhead is present 
{V. 4, VII. II, VI. 60, V, 5 : " in deo nihil quidem secundum accidens dicitur, 
quia nihil in eo m ulabile est ;nec lamen omne quod dicitur, secundum substantiam dicitur. 
Dicitur enim ad aliquiil, sicut pater ad fUium et filius ad paCrem, quod non est accidens, 
quia et ille semperpateretiUescmperiilius" etc. V. 6 : amplification ofthe'' relative", 
see also ep. 233). We can see lliatAugustineonly gels beyondModalism by the mere 
assertion that he does not wish to be a Modalist, and by the aid of ingenious 
distinctions between different ideas. His strength and the significance of his book 
consist in the attempts he makes to base the doctrine of the Trinity on analogies, 
together with these distinctions in thoughL In connection with these Augustine has 
given us sotne extraordinarily acute and valuable discussions on psychology, the 
theory of knowledge, and metaphysics, which supplied Ihe subsequent centuries with 
philosophical education. The Scholastics made use of these investigations not only 
in connection with the doctrine of the Trinity, in discussing which they do not 
get beyond Modalism — but also in connection with the conception of God in itself 
and theology generally. It is impossible, however, to understand the labyrinths of 
the work '-de trinilate ", on which Augustine was occupied for fifteen years, if we 
do not keep the fact in view that the great thinker has attempted to espresa in 
his formula for the Trinity a thought which this formula not only does not contain, 
but, on the contrary, implicitly disowns — namely, that the Godhead is personal and 
is consequently one person, that hartfi and ei^t mean the same thing. Obliged 
10 believe in " the three persons in the one essence " by tradition, but obliged 
also by his Christian experience to believe in the single personality of God [see 
the Confessions), spile of the value which he too puts upon the "Essence" this 
situation could only result in a contradiction. Had Augustine been able to make a 
fresh start in putting the Christian religion into a doctrinal system, he would have 
been the last to have thought of the Greek formula. One who could wrile (V, 9) 
" dictum est ' tres persouie ' non ut illnd diceretur, sed ne laceretur," would not 
have discovered the three persons in the one substance ! But though thus involved 
in contradiction this great mind was nevertheless able to instruct posterity in a 
hundred ways, for Augustine employed the whole resources of his philosophy in 
the endeavour to overcome the contradiction which could not be overcome. It is 
moreover, of importance that his acquaintance with the Cappadocian theology was 
of such a very superficial kind. When (V. 9) he translates the formula, ft/«v 
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this.* In doing this he merely gave expression to the view which 
was implicitly contained in the ancient Western doctrine of the 

autem personas, quemadmodum multi Latini ista tractantes et digni auctoritate 
dixerunt, cum alium modum aptiorem non invenirent, quo eountiarent verbis quod 
sine verbis intellegebant," proves that spite of the agreement come to with the 
"East, the West was not yet conscious of possessing a common terminology. The 
studies of Reuter (Ztschr. f. K. G. V., p. 375 flf., VI. p. 155 flf.) have thrown light 
on Augustine^s relation to the Trinitarian conclusions of the East. We may assent 
to his thesis (p. 191) " In his discussion of the doctrine of the Trinity Augustine 
seldom expressly falls back on the formulae of the Nicene Creed. His doctrine is- 
not anti-Nicene, but neither is it for the most part Nicene in its wording. He 
made very little use of the discussions of Greek or even of Latin authors." The 
Nicene Creed is not once mentioned in the work " de trinitate ". We ought not in 
fact to measure the acquaintance which the West had with the theological develop- 
ment in the East by the careful attention given to it by the Roman bishops. 
Reuter is right in saying (p. 383 f.) that it is not so much the Nicene Creed or 
indeed any formula whatever which Augustine takes for granted as expressing the 
Church doctrine of the Trinity, but rather a fixed series of fundamental thoughts. 
The West was never so deeply impressed by the Nicene Creed as the East had 
been. In the writings of Tertullian, Novatian, Dionysius of Rome amongst others, 
it possessed the " series of fundamental thoughts " which proved sufficient and in 
which was still contained a trace of that ^v TrpSo'oixov maintained by Calixt. (Philos. 
IX. 12) and the presence of which is still manifested in the " non ut illud diceretur 
[to wit, ' tres personae *] " of Augustine. Just for this very reason the West did not 
require the Nicene Creed, or required it only when it came to close quarters with 
Arianism, as we may gather from what is said by Ambrose. We have finally to- 
refer to an important element in the position of Augustine in reference to the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Augustine was positively and negatively influenced by Neo- 
Platonism as represented by Plotinus and Porphyry. Negatively, in so far as he 
was there confronted with a doctrine of the Trinity, but with one which was based 
on a descending series of emanations; positively, in so far as he took over from 
Plotinus the thought of the simplicity of God and attempted actually to make use 
of it. To Augustine as a philosopher the construction of a doctrine of the Trinity 
was already a matter of course. All the more was it necessary for him to strive 
to construct a peculiarly Christian doctrine of the Trinity, and, because of the idea 
of simplicity which could no longer be referred to the Father alone, to bring the 
other two persons into unity with the Father. With the philosophical postulate of 
the simplicity of God was blended the religious postulate of the personality of 
God, a point regarding which indeed Augustine never got to have theoretically 
clear views. Here accordingly the other two "persons" had to be fused, and in 
this way originated the logical work of art represented by his doctrine of the 
Trinity, which no one had taught him and which appeared even to himself to be 
so difficult that he did not count on its being understood by outsiders (Reuter, p. 384). 
Prudentius (see, e,g.^ Cath. XI. 13 sq.) has a very ancient doctrine of the Trinity, 
which partly recalls that of Tertullian and partly that of Marcellus. 

1 The Father Himself is only relatively principium, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit are also to be termed principium; but they form together one princi- 
pium (V. 13). The statement accordingly holds good : " fatendum est, patrem 



Trinity' inasmuch as the procession of the Spirit from Father 
and Son implied in it could never be regarded as the procession 
from tivo First Principles. The first mention of the doctrine 
after Augustine is in the Confession of Faith of a Synod of 
Toledo which probably met in 447, hardly in 400, " paracletus 
a patre filioque procedens" (Hahn, § 97) and in the words of 
Leo I. (ep. ad Turib. c. i); "de utroque processit"; see further 
the so-called Athanasian Creed and the Confession of the Synod 
of Toledo in the year 589 (Reccared's Confession, Hahn, § 106). 
It was at this Synod that the "filioque" was first put into the 
text of the Creed of Constantinople, which had probably then 
or shortly before first reached Spain, We have no further 
information regarding the reception it met with ; ' it is likely 
that in opposition to the West Gothic Arianism there was a 
desire to give expression to the doctrine of the equality of 
Father and Son. From Spain the addition reached the Carlo- 
vingian Frankish Empire, ' and already in the first decades of 
the ninth century it had been there embodied in the official 
form of the Creed— by the order of Charles the Great. In 
Rome the Augustinian doctrine of the Holy Spirit had indeed 
been long ago sanctioned, but as late as the beginning of the 
ninth century the Creed as accepted there was still without 
that addition, as the table constructed by Leo III. and his 
answer to the Frankish ambassadors in the year 809 prove. 
Soon after this, however, — when and under what circumstances 
it is impossible to say — it was adopted into the Creed in Rome 
too; see the ordo Romanus de div. off. (Max Bibl. Patr. XIIL, 

et filium prineipium esse apiritus saocti, noo duo principia." Il is, however, wortliy 
of note that Augustine in this very place (V. 14) rejects the view that the Son 
WJTS bom of the Holy Spiril also. 

' It seems to have appeared again in the teaching of Priscillian as avowed 
Modalism ; see Ihe Anathemas of the Spanish Synod of 447 in Hefele, op. cit. IL, 
p. 307 f., and Leo I., ep. ad Turibium. 

= See Ihe Acls of the Council in Mansi IX., pp. 977— lOlO, Gams, K. Gesch. 
Spaniens II. 2, p. 6 ff., Hefele III., p. 48 ff. Rosier (Prudentius, p. 36a ff.) regards 
the Confession in question as being that of the Council of 400. 

3 The first controversy, (with the Easterns,) arose at the Council of Gentilly ia 
the year 767. Already in the libri Carolini Iht East is censured for not accepting 
the filioque. 
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p. 677^7), which perhaps belongs to the second half of the 
ninth century, and the controversy with Photius. * 

So far as popular Christian thought is concerned, the Cappa- 
docian manner of formulating the doctrine exercised in the end 
a more decisive influence even in the West than the Augusti- 
nian view which dissolves the persons into conceptions and 
leaves little room for the play of ordinary or pictorial thought. 
But for the Church and for Science ^ Augustine's view came to 
be authoritative. What contributed most to this result was the 
fact that it was embodied as the doctrine of Athanasius in a 
formula which came to have the authority of a universal and 
binding Confession of Faith. It is extremely probable that the 
so-called Athanasian Creed, so far as the first half of it is con- 
cerned, is a Gallican Rule of Faith dxplanatory of the Creed 
of Nicaea. As such it was from the fifth century onwards, by 
means of the theology of Augustine and Vincentius of Lerinum, 
gradually made into a course of instruction for the clergy, i,e.y 
the monks, suitable for being committed to memory. As a 
regula fidei meant to explain the Nicene Creed it was called 
** fides catholica** or "fides Athanasii*', though it had other names 
also, and perhaps as early as 500 it began with the words 
"Quicunque vult salvus esse." It is probable that in the course 
of the sixth century it essentially received its present technical 
form in Southern Gaul where the West-Gothic Spanish Arianism 
still continued to provoke opposition. In the middle of the sixth 
century it, or at least a recension very similar to it, was already 
current as the authoritative course of instruction for the clergy 
in Southern Gaul, and was together with the Psalms learned by 
heart. It got into the decisions of single Councils from the 
Psalm-books and breviaries of the monks and clergy, in so far 
as the practice had here begun of appealing to single state- 
ments in this rule of faith. Starting from here it gradually 
came to be the Confession of the Prankish Church in the eighth 
and ninth centuries. It was perhaps then that the second 
Christological half was added, the origin of which is completely 

1 See Abelard, Sic et Non IV., p. 26 sq. ed. Cousin, and the works cited above ; 
in addition KoUner, Symbolik I., p. I f., p. 28 ff. 

2 See Erigena's doctrine of the Trinity, which is entirely drawn from Augus- 
tine, de div. nat. I. 62, II. 32, 35, homil. in prolog, ev. sec. Joann. 
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wrapped in obscurity ; it was of course put together before 
the ninth century. The Prankish Church by its relations 
with Rome was the means of communicating the Creed as the 
Confession of Athanasius to tlie entire Western Church during 
the period from the ninth to the eleventh centuries. As Rome 
and — through Rome — ^the West finally received the Gallico- 
Frankish form of the so-called Apostles' Creed and gave up 
the primitive Aposdes' Creed, so too Rome adopted as a second 
Creed the Gallico-Frankish statement of the Augustinian doctrine 
of the Trinity. This, at any rate, is the relatively most probable 
view that can be taken of the obscure history of the origin 
and reception of the so-called Athanasian Creed. ' The three 

' For the older works on the Athanasian Creed which begin wilh ihe disquisi- 
tion of Voss (1642), see Kollner, Symholik I., p. 53 ff. In more recent times, besides 
Caspari, the English, who use the Creed at divine service and nevertheless have 
come to feel it to be jnco oven tent, have published valua.ble discussions on it; see 
Ffoulkes The Athan. Creed, 1S71 ; Swninsoa, The Niceae aod Apoat. CreeAs, etc., 
1875; Ommaney, Early History of the Athan. Creed. 1875; two priie-easays by 
Peabod/ and Courtney Stanhope Kenny, 1876, which are hnowu to me only from 
the Jena Lit. 2tg., 1S77, No, ai. In addition the discussions on the Utrecht Psalter 
by Hardy (1874), Aratz (1S74), aad Springer (iSSo). It is siijce the non- Athanasian 
origin of the Creed has been established beyoad douht bolh on inlernal and 
estemal grounds, that positive work has heguu to be done, and this has not yet 
been brought to a couclusiou. The question as to how far its transmission in 
writing takes us back has already been the subject of impartaat controversies. It is 
doubtful if the manuscript takes us back as far as the lime of Charles the Great or 
Charles the Bald. Bat the question of origin cannot be decided by the settlement of this 
point. SwainsoQ gives 85085 the date of its origin— amongst ihe Neustrian clergy — and 
sees in it a piece of intentional deception. Ffoulkes endeavours to prove that it originated 
at the end of the eighth century and is also inclined to believe there was deception in 
the matter; Caspari suggests the sixth century; others go as far back as the fifth, 
beyond the middle of which, at any rate, we cannot, for internal reasons, go. The 
question of origin is a complicated one since the Rule of Failh originated by stages 
and only gradually came to be authoritative. There is no reason for thinking of 
deception. What I have given in the text is based on independent studies, but to 
describe these at length would take us too far. The most certain traces seem to me to 
point to .Southern Gaul, aad North Africa may also have had something to do with it. 
The Athanasian Creed does not belong to the same category fts the pseado-Isidorian 
Decretals as Swainson holds; nor was it set up by Charles the Great as a sharp 
boundary line between East and West, which is the view of Ffoulkes; on the 
contrary, it was a syllabus of instruction based on the doctrine of Athanasius, which 
in uncritical times was turned into a creed of Athanasius. The necessity for a 
detailed creed of this kind was coincident wilh the desire to possess a compendium 
of the sacred paradoxes of Augustine and at Ihe same time a sharp weapon against 
the Trinitarian, i.t , Arian, errors which had for so long haunted the West. 
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so-called ecumenical Creeds are consequently all "apocryphal." 
The Apostles* Creed did not originate with the Apostles, though 
so far as its basis is concerned, it belongs to the post- Apostolic 
age; the Nicene-Constantinopolitan Creed originated neither in 
Nicaea nor in Constantinople, but in Jerusalem or Cyprus, 
though it got its main contents from Nicaea; the Athanasian 
Creed is not the work of Athanasius. Nor are they ecumenical, 
on the contrary it is at most the Nicene-Constantinopolitan 
Creed which can be so termed * since the East knew nothing 
of the other two. 

The doctrine of the Trinity in the Athanasian Creed is strictly 
Augustinian, and yet it has certain traits which are not to be 
traced either to Augustine or to Vincentius. No other Creed 
went so far in the development of the doctrine of the Trinity 
as an article of faith necessary to salvation, as this one. This 
can be explained only by the fact of its having originated in 
mediaeval times. The Franks regarded the Faith handed down 
to them by the ancient Church simply as a legal statute, and 
accordingly only required faith in the Faith, obedience, that is^ 
fides implicita therefore, since they did not yet possess what 
was required for a religious or philosophical appropriation of 
the system of belief. Under the form ol fides implicita^ how- 
ever, />., a faith of obedience, the most developed theology 
can be looked for from every one. In the Athanasian Creed 
as a Creed we have the transformation of the doctrine of the 
Trinity as an article of Faith to be inwardly appropriated, 
into an ecclesiastical legal statute on the observance of which 
salvation depends.^ 

^ The ArmeaiaD Church possesses a Creed which is closely akin to the Creed 
of Constantinople, but not identical with it. 

2 The Creed is in Hahn, § 81. Careful attention has been bestowed on the 
separate statements by those who have investigated the subject, and their origin has 
been ascertained. The verses 9 — 12 are not to be directly traced to Augustine. Four 
times over in the Creed salvation is made dependent on carefully defined belief. 
This is not like Augustine; see ep. 169. 4. He did not intend his amplifications 
of Trinitarian doctrine to be taken as Church doctrine (de trin. I. 2). The most 
recent work on the Creed is in Lumby's History of the Creeds, third ed., 1887. 
Lumby comes to the conclusion based on a very careful examination of the MSS., 
and tradition, that the Creed in its present shape is not older than the time of 
Charles the Bald. 
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For Athanasius the fundamentd religious thought was the 
"'OfiBo6/TiBg", and just because of this he could not treat it 
technically. For the Cappadocians the '"Ofioc-JTia^" and the 
doctrine of the Trinity came to be the sum of theolo^cal 
knowledge. For the Westerns after Augustine these doctrines 
became a sacred legal statute, to which, above all, obedience 
must be rendered. This is the course of things which is constantly 
repeated in the history of religion. Men pass from the religious 
thought to the philosophical and theological doctrinal proposi- 
tion, and from the doctrinal proposition which requires know- 
ledge to the legal proposition which demands obedience, or to 
the sacred relic the common veneration for which constitutes 
a bond of union for the community, whether it be that of the 
nation, the state, or the Church. And thus the process of for- 
mulating comes to have an ever-increasing importance, and the 
Confession with the mouth becomes the foundation of the 
Church. But in reference to this the Valentinian Herakleon 
had as early as the second century correctly remarked : — 

"There is an agreement in faith and life on the one hand 
and in word on the other; the agreement in word is also an 
agreement based on authorities which many hold to be the 
only agreement, though this is not a sound opinion; for hypo- 
crites can subscribe to this kind of agreement." ('Oiio?.s-ylxv 

ovv iu ^m^ 3fio?.o'}'ix Kxi sVi rav i^OJjmuv yivnxt, yv (/.avifv 
il/,o?,syixv ifyotivrxi etvxi s'l ttoAAo/, ou^ iiy^iT ^uvavrxi Se Txvrtjv 
Tifv iftoKoysxv Kxt CI iiwcKpiTx) BfioKoysiv.) 




CHAPTER II. 



THE DOCTRINE OF THE PERFECT LIKENESS OF THE NATURE 
OF THE INCARNATE SON OF GOD WITH THAT OF 

HUMANITY. 

While the question whether the Divine which had appeared 
on the earth was identical with the supreme Godhead, was 
still agitating men's minds, the second question arose as to 
the nature of the union of the Divine in Christ with humanity. 
In this question, comprising as it does two closely connected 
problems, the problem, namely, as to the character of the 
humanity of Christ, and the problem as to how the union of 
divinity and humanity is to be conceived of, that which con- 
stituted the supreme concern of Greek theology has its culmi- 
nation. It accordingly had already necessarily emerged in the 
Arian controversy, for it was in reference to the thought of 
the union of Godhead and humanity that the whole controversy 
was carried on by Athanasius. * 

The problem was not a new one; on the contrary, it had 
already engaged the attention of the old theologians who had 
carried on the struggle against Marcion and Valentin/ and 
since the time of Irenaeus it had occupied a central place in 
men's thoughts. The doctrine that* the flesh of Christ was • 
actual human flesh had been for long an established one, * 

1 See Vol. m., Chap. VI. 

2 The ValentiDians themselves had akeady handled it with supreme technical 
skill, though DO unanimity was attained in their own schools. With them the whole 
stress was laid on complicated distinctions within the person of Christ. * On the 
other hand, all t)ie elements of the composite nature of Jesus Christ were by some 
of the leaders of the schools elevated to the heavenly sphere. 

' See Tertull., de came Christi. 



although platonising theologians still continued to find it possible 
to combine with it dogmatic thoughts and a refined Valentian- 
ism ; ' in fact, no single outstanding Church teacher really accepted 
the humanity in a perfectly unqualified way. Further than that 
it was necessary to believe in an actual "incarnation of the 
Logos" [trxpyMsn; tou ?.i'/Q-j) all else was uncertain. What in 
the way of intensification or modification the conception of the 
<7»p^ was susceptible of in order still to rank as human flesh, 
was a point which was as uncertain as the question as to the 
relation between 5-«p| and JivSpsj^rs^, and as the other question 
as to whether the uxp^ must maintain itself as such in union 
with the Divine and whether it could or could not do this- 
All the Christo logical problems which had before given rise to 
controversies with the Gnostics returned in a more subtle form, 
since it was still possible to posit a real irxp^ of Christ in the 
statement of the problem, and then actually to do away with 
it again in tlie course of speculation. 

A Chris tological theory had undoubtedly been propounded 
by Origen, according to which the presence of a human soitl 
also in Jesus is to be expressly admitted. Others before him 
had long ago demanded this, perhaps partly because they al- 
ready felt that everything turned on the human personal life, 
and that a human body without a soul involves a merely seeming 
humanity, though they did not actually draw the logical conclu- 
sions. ' But the theory of Origen was not determined by this 
thought alone. He was also influenced by a cosmological postulate. 
He required a middle term between the Logos and matter to 
bind them together, and this was to be found in the human 
soul of Christ, concerning which he taught that it had not shared 
in the general antemundane fall of the spirits." Moreover, he 
was certainly acute enough to perceive that the free human 
will also must be located in the personality of Christ and that 
Holy Scripture affirms that it is. But his theory of the human 



' So, above all, the Alexantirians. 

= See 1 Clem, ad Cor. 49, 6: tS aTfta 
Kai ry.a irafna uTjfi rflf raf ko^ ifcav 
Iren. V. I. i : tS llii^ et'i'itsiTi ^vrpurani 

' For delails, see Vol. II., p. 369 ff. 
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soul and of the nature of the union of the divine and human 
in Christ scarcely passed beyond the circle of his own pupils. * 
It was too closely connected with the most peculiar and most 
questionable fundamental presuppositions of the great philosopher 
and was also too difficult to win approval. Even in Alexandria 
in the time of Alexander and Athanasius it would appear that 
attention was no longer given to Origen's way of putting the 
doctrine ; in those cases in which his view was retained its effect 
at best was merely still further to increase the elasticity of all 
the conceptions attached to the person of Jesus. 

The general stagnation which marked theology in the first 
half of the Fourth Century, shewed itself no less in the different 
views of the Incarnation than in the doctrine of the Godhead 
of Christ. Most theologians contented themselves with the idea 
of the ensarkosis, and in connection with this clung to the most 
naive doketic views as regard details.* If this already involved 
a reassertion of the opinions held in the oldest theological 
schools which Christianity possessed, namely, the Valentinian, 
others went still further in reasserting these opinions and directly 

1 Hilary (de trinit X. 22) will DOt entertain the idea of a human soul. His 
view of the origin of souls is certainly, speaking generally, creationist. ''He has 
taken the soul from Himself which, moreover, was never communicated by men 
as something emanating from those who beget. . . . The soul of the body (of Christ) 
must have been from God." 

- The detailed discussions of Hilary amongst other things (de trinitate) shew 
the length to which these doketic views had gone and the extent to which they 
had spread. According to him the body of Christ was exalted above all xo^if and 
always took these upon itself voluntarily only. The normal condition of the body 
of Christ was always the condition of glori6cation, the appearance in ordinary 
material form with the ordinary needs was on every occasion a voluntary act 
(X. 23, 25 : '*in natura Christi corporis infinnitatem naturae corporese non fuisse" 
etc). Christ in Gethsemane did not tremble and pray for himself, but for his 
disciples (X. 37, 41) He did not feel pain j His suflferings affected Him as an arrow 
passes through fire and air (X. 23). His nature was absolutely incapable of suffer- 
ing. Amongst the confused ideas of Hilary, that of a depotentiation of the Logos 
by an act of self-emptying, is also met with. But the passages to which the modem 
supporters of the kenotic theory appeal (de trin. IX. 14, XL 48, XIL 6) are not in 
place ; for when Hilary is dealing with the idea of self-humiliation he always takes 
back in the second statement what he has asserted in the first, so that the unchangeable- 
ness of God may not suffer. Hence the statement : ^ Christus in forma dei manens 
formam servi accepit*' This statement must be taken along with the strongly 
kenotic statements of Hilary. 
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taught the doctrine of the heavenly <rxp^ of Christ, ' the Hoi 
of this <rxp^ with the Godhead of the Logos, and so on. " Others 
adopted the theory of a transformation. According to them the 
ff-«p^ originated with the Logos Himself, who in view of its 
appearance or manifestation, by an act of transformation made 
for Himself a body capable of suffering and thus in part re- 
nounced His own nature. We can trace the influence here of 
the old monarchian theologoumena of the via'!rxTi;p who is 
incapable of suffering when He wills and capable of suffering' 
when He wills.' Speculative Pantheistic views, such as afterwards 
plainly reappeared amongst the Monophysites and which had 
formerly been propounded by the Gnostics, may already have 
been in existence at this time, ideas such as those of the moment 
of finitude in the essence of God Himself, and of the Cosmos 
as the natural body of the Godhead. In opposition to these 
views some taught the doctrine of a perfect incarnation (evxvSpd)- 
Tiia-i?), feeling probably that a mere ensarkosis or appearing in 
the flesh was not sufficient. But they were perfectly in the dark 
in regard to the question as to whether the Godhead really 
became a man or adopted human nature. As no one had yet 
decided this question, so no one knew whether the incarnate 
Logos had two natures or one, though the great majority clung 
to the idea of one nature without knowing, however, how to 
conceive of it. No one knew whether the Logos was blended 
with humanity or merely Joined with it, whether He had trans- 
formed Himself into it or whether He had put it on as a dress 

' "Corpus c^lesle" says Hilary himself, 1. c. X. 18. The Pauline speculations 
regarding the second Adam and the heavenly man, had come to have very 
disastrous consequences for the theologians of the Fourth and Fifth Centuries as they 
had already had for the Gnostics hefoie them. By the alteation which was given 
to these speculations the prohlem, which was otherwise already a complicated one, 
got into the direst confusion. It was, howpver, doketism in pnrlicular, both in its 
coarse and in its refined forms, which turned them to account, and modem theo- 
logians have shown a fondness for fishing in these muddy waters in order to 
extract from them their very dilTerent fancies regarding Christ as the heaveidy 
type of humanity and as the ideal-man. 

' See Vol. lil., p, 299 ff. 

* That the Logos himself fonned His own body (from Mary) seems to have 
heen the almost universal opinion; see Hilary X. iS (alio 22) "Christ Himself is 
the source of His hody." 
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and dwelt in it as in a temple, whether in becoming man 
He had taken it up into the Godhead, or in deifying it had 
left its peculiar nature intact; or had not deified it at all, but 
had merely associated it with the Godhead. Further, no one 
knew in what way the Gospel statements were to be employed 
in connection with the complicated nature of the God-man. Was 
the flesh, the man, born of the Virgin Mary, or was the Logos 
born of her together with the flesh. Who suffers, who hungers, 
who thirsts, who trembles and is afraid, who asks and is anxious, 
who confesses his ignorance, who describes the Father as the 
only Good, who dies, the man or the God-man? And again: 
who does miracles, commands nature, forgives sins, in short, 
who is the Redeemer, God or the God-Man? There was no 
fixed, generally accepted answer. Further, no one was able to 
make any definite statement regarding the permanence of the 
humanity * of Christ and its nature after the Resurrection, and yet 
the question as to the effect of the Incarnation turned entirely 
on this point. Finally, the question as to whether the Logos did 
or did not undergo a change owing to the Incarnation, was one 
on which complete uncertainty prevailed. The questions regarding 
exaltation, humiliation, depotentiation, assumption emerged and 
affected the always half-concealed fundamental question, as to 
the relation of the Divine and human generally. The theolo- 
gians, however, groped uncertainly about, and however paradox- 
ical many of the doctrines already were of a suffering without 
suffering, of a humiliation without humiliation, still the most 
paradoxical by no means passed yet for the most certain. ^ We 
can easily see that we are here at the very central point of 
the old Greek theology ; at the time of the Nicene Creed this 
was, however, no rock, but a slippery bit of country shelving 
down on all sides. The religious thought : &€og a-xpKcoSeU S/' 

* See the peculiar doctrine of Marcellus in Zahn, Marcell., p. 177 f., given dif- 
ferently by Dorner and Baur. 

2 Examples of these disputed questions are supplied by all the writings of the 
Fathers dealing with the subject, down to the middle of the Fourth Century. A 
specially characteristic example is to be found in Philostorg., H. E., IX. 14. He teUs 
us that in Constantinople, in the time of Valens, Demophilus, ^.^., preached to a-Stfiee 
ToC vloG civaxp»$iv rg Mrniri tt^ to xiti^dTCtrov Ksxotp^wvcu^ as a drop of milk 
disappears when it trickles into the ocean. 
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iifiSc4, — God made flesh for us, — stood firm, but the theology which 
sought to grasp it sHpped oft' it at every point. How could it 
possibly be put in intelligible conceptions so long as theologians 
concerned themselves with the "Natures"! A human nature 
made divine which nevertheless remains truly human, is a con- 
tradictio in adjecto. What those in after times succeeded in doing 
was accordingly not to give a clear explanation, but simply a 
paraphrase which as formulated was by no means perfectly 
suited to express the thought, and whose value consisted in this, 
that it surrounded the speculative theologians with a hedge and 
prevented them from falling into abysses. 

The Christological problem, however, as it was treated in the 
ancient Church was not only connected in the closest way 
with the Trinitarian, and, further, had not only the element of 
contradiction in common with it, but it also in the last resort 
issued in the same formula;. If in the case of the latter the 
singular of the substance or nature and the plurality of the 
persons were the accepted terms, it was the reverse way in 
the case of the other, where the accepted terms came finally to 
be the plurahty of the substances and the unity of the persons. 
The distinction between "Nature" and "Person" was also the 
subject of discussion in both cases. That this distinction, with 
which the West had been long acquainted without, however, 
using it as a speculative starting-point, supplied the means of 
escape from the difficulties connected with both problems, 
theologians had begun to perceive as early as the middle of 
the Fourth Century, though undoubtedly in a slow and hesitating 
fashion. This was the anchor to which they fastened themselves, 
although it was not supplied by any philosophy; they had to 
provide it for themselves. While, however, so far as the Trini- 
tarian problem was concerned, the distinction once introduced 
quickly established itself in the East, it was a century before it 
triumphed there as regards the Christological problem, and this 
triumph, far from uniting the parties, permanently separated them. 

What is the explanation of this remarkable phenomenon E It 
may be said that neither in connection with the Trinitarian 
question did the perfect unity of the substance succeed in 
establishing itself (see pp. 120, 125); but it very nearly did so, and 
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the controversy accordingly ceased. Why then did the formula 
of the unity of the person not in the same way prove satisfactory 
in connection with the Christological problem r 

This question may already be raised here, though it cannot 
be settled till the next chapter. Attention must, however, be 
directed to one point. The antecedents of the "solution" of the 
Trinitarian and Christological problem which proved victorious 
in the Eastern Church and consequently in the Catholic Church 
generally, are to be found only partly in the East; it was 
naturalised in the West. The Tertullian who in the work "adv. 
Prax. " created the formula of the "una substantia" and the 
"tres persona;", in the same work constructed the formulie of 
the "utraque substantia (duplex status non confusus — this is the 
^a-uj/^uTiy; — sed conjunctus) in una persona" (the substance of 
two kinds in one person, the twofold state not confused but 
joined together in one person) ; " duse substantiae in Christo Jesu, 
divina et humana" (two substances in Christ Jesus, divine and 
human) ; " salva est utriusque proprietas substantive in Christo 
Jesu" {the property of each substance in Christ Jesus is not 
interfered with). ' He thus laid the foundation for the formally 
similar treatment of both problems, and created the terminology 
which was accepted by the East after more than two hundred 
years. Had he the same interest in the Christological problem 
as the later Eastern theologians had? Was the deification of 
humanity a matter of importance to him? By no means. And 
what philosophy did he make use of? Well, no philosophy at 
all ; on the contrary, he used the method of legal fictions. By 
the aid of the distinction current among jurists between " sub- 
stance" and "person" he with great facility explained and 
securely established as against the Monarchians both the ancient 
ecclesiastical and, par excellence. Western formula, " Christus 
deus et homo", and also the formula, "pater, fiUus et spiritus 
sanctus — unus deus." Substance — for Tertuliian never uses the 
word "nature" — is in the language of the jurists not anything 
personal, but rather corresponds to "property" in the sense of 
possession, or to the essence as distinguished from the manifesta- 
tion or "status"; the person again is not in itself anything 

' See Vol. II., 11. zSo If. and above, p. 121. 
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substantial, but the subject or individual as capable of eatering 
into legal relations and possessing property, who can quite well 
possess different substances, just as on the other hand it is 
possible for one substance to be in the possession of several 
persons. TertuUian introduced these legal terms into theology. 
That this is what they were in his use of them, and not 
philosophical terms, is shewn by the words themselves, shewn 
too by the appUcation made of them and by the utter disregard of 
the difficulty which their application must necessarily create for 
every philosophical thinker. And it was these legal fictions 
which the East had to accept as philosophy, i.e., theology, or 
change into philosophy! This became the basis of the "philo- 
sophy of revelation. "(!) This was more than the boldest Neo- 
I'iatonic philosophy in its strangest intellectual phantasies had 
ever asked. No wonder that difficulties were made about accepting 
it, especially when, besides, it did not cover what was still the 
preponderating interest of the Faith, the interest in the deifica- 
tion of humanity. People always shrank from positing an ohilsi, 
xvuTiiTTXTnq, a substance without an hypostasis, because when 
used in reference to a living being it was simply absurd, and 
because the unity of the person of Christ, "salva utriusque 
substantias proprietate ", gave no security for the unity of the 
Godhead and humanity. The jurist TertuUian, however, could 
manage quite well with "person" and substance", as if the 
distinction between them were self-evident, because he did not 
here develop the logical results of the doctrine of redemption, 
but gave expression ' to a matter of fact which was ostensibly 

1 The Westerns did the same after him; amid all the odd ideas that some of 
them produced ihey always clung to the humana el divioa substantia, to the filius 
dei et filius hominis, and this distinction which had heen supplied by the Creed, 
together with the unity of the person, became for them the rudder when it came 
to be a questioB pf sailing through the alormy waves which had arisen in the 
East. See already Novatian, then Hilary, Ambrose, Augustin, Leo I. and also the less 
important flieologians. It is extremely characteristic that Vincentius (Comm. 17, 18) 
still uses not the designation two natures, but two substances, and as against Apol> 
lioaris he finds the thesis perfectly suHicieiit "that Christ had two substances, the 
one divine, the other human, the otie from Che Father, the other from His Mother." 
Hilary very frequently employs the expressions "atraque natura ", "persona"; he 
. de trio. IX. 14: "utriusque natura: persona." In the "Statuta ecclesise 
anliqua" (Mansi III., p. 950) we have: "qui episcopus ordinandasest, anteaexanli- 

10 
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contained in the Creed, and because he did not, properly- 
speaking, indulge in philosophical speculation, but applied the 
artificial language of the jurists. If we accordingly perceive that 
many centuries afterwards, the philosophical-realistic method of 
handling the main problem was in Western scholasticism completely 
displaced by a formal-logical or legal method of treatment, there 
is nothing surprising in this; for the foundation of such a method 
of handling the problem was in fact laid by Tertullian. 

Irenaeus had already clearly discerned and plainly expressed 
the thought of the most perfect union. The great Western theo- 
logians about the year 200 were further advanced in respect 
of Christology in consequence of the struggle with Gnosticism 
and Patripassianism, than the East was a hundred years later/ 
But what they had secured in the heat of battle did not possess 
even in the West itself any general validity ; while in the East 
the greatest uncertainty reigned, having been brought in by the 
** scientific *' Christology of Origen.' It delayed or threw back 
the development, which had certainly begun in a strictly scientific 
form. Thus at the beginning of the Fourth Century the East had 
once more to take up the question entirely anew. If we are to 
estimate correctly what was finally accomplished, it must not 
be measured by the Gospel, but by the dead state of things 
which had prevailed a hundred years before. 



The assertion of Arius and his pupils that the Logos took 
only a human body gave the impulse to renewed consideration 
of the problem. Like Paul of Samosata the Lucianists would 
have nothing to do with two natures, but they taught the doc- 
trine of one half-divine nature which was characterised by 

netur ... si iDcamationem diviaam non in patre neque in spiritu s. factam, sed in 
filio tantum credat, ut qui erat in divinitate dei patris filius, ipse Heret in homine 
hominis matris filius, deus verus ex patre, homo varus ex matre, carnem ex matris 
visceribus habens et animam humanam rationalem, simul in eo ambae naturae, i.e.^ 
deus et homo, una persona, unus filius, unus Christus." For details see below. 

1 See Vol. II., p. 275 flf. 

2 Nevertheless he strongly emphasised the thought of the deification of the 
human nature. On the other hand it is possible to attribute to him a doctrine of 
two natures. 
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human feelings, limited knowledge and suffering. ' Like Paul 
of Samosata they also found fault with the orthodox on the 
ground that their Christology led to the assumption of two 
Sons of God or two natures; for these were still regarded as 
identical. The reply made by the orthodox at first to this 
charge lacked theological precision. Just because Athanasius 
was as much convinced of the necessity of the Incarnation {hjxv- 
Spu'jT-^frtg) as of the unity of the personality of Christ as Redeemer, 
he did not put the doctrine in fixed formula;. On the one hand, 
as against Arius, he made a sharp distinction between what the 
(lod and what the man in Christ had done, in order to keep the 
Logos Omoousios free of everything human; on the other hand, 
however, he wished the divine and human to be thought of as 
a perfect unity; for it is to a strictly uniform being that we 
owe our salvation, the Word made fiesh, the Acyof Txpiuiisig.' 

' Most inslructive in Ihis connectioii is the otherwise interesting Creed oFEudon- 
ius of Constantinople (Caspar!, Quellen IV., p. 176 fF.) : Turiu'afttv tit 'i'l, rS» 

t3v ■HBTifa^ xai fi-otoytni liiv, nfthrtva wao-jff rSt Ittr' auTov KT,'itu(. rfuriTaian 
3i, Sti ri i^x/ftrev xai :rfaiT4TT4v tim tSu XTiriitirtiv, a-afKaiivra, otix havifU- 
riiranra, oi/Vi yif i'lixi' ivSpiuTin)* im'AijijHv, «AAi rif^ yiyeviv, Vta Sik irafxif 
TBi( itifiiveit «c i'i ^ataTCTdrnterei 0ti( ii^lr Xfll*'"''")' '^ i^' ^CseiQ, ctii 
Hi viliiitt Jin SrifaTTBf, iM' iyri it^X^f eei( h ffa^w'' fiia Td Sf,ev Kurli niticirtt 
4n)ffiC TTa&tiTOi ii' Bixumfctar oiVi yiif ituajij? S rMfiaTOsiraSdyrof TSutifr^tBv ffiufdv 
iJiivKTs' ' Avoxfniiiitiirat aZy, tS( i raiiiTii xai fv>ir(l; t$ Kpi/rTSvi rciraii &i^, 
-xiiotit Tt xxi Savirou swixiiua, iirarai cltxi iiiooimo^. In the same way Eunomius, 
see Epiph. H. 69. ig, Ancor. 33. 

^ Curiously enough Athanasius throughout merely touched on the Christology 
■of Arius. He afterwards stated his views in greater detail in opposition to Apolli- 
naris, see Atiberger, Logoalehre d. h. Athan., p. 171 fF. In the "Orations against 
the Arians" the distinction between the divinity and humanity of Christ is brought 
prominently forward. The unity is next secured again by means of the deceptive 
formula that the flesh of the Logo; was just his own flesh, his humanity (Orat. 
ni. 31 ; "eitii tS( o-apuS? irat-x'v'li o^x Sv inrSs raurin 6 f,iysc Sisi roEro yiif 
a^TcS /.iySTai to ^rdSof) ■ sec also the particularly characteristic word iSieToAfmc 
used for the assumption of the flesh. In the case of Athanasius it may already be 
very clearly seen that it was not religious feeling, but solely the biblical tradition 
regarding Christ (His weakness and His capacity for being affected in a human way,) 
which led him in the direction of the doctrine of the two natures. That tradition 
was a serious stumbling-block. But Athanasius used neither the formula "jife 
*i«it" nor the other "fi'^'fi'"!"- (See also Reuter, Ztschr. f. K.-Gesch. VI., p. 184 f.) 
He speaks of divinity and humanity or of Btif f.iye( and ff«pj. So far as I know 
the formula jtla ^iriq was brought into use by Apollinaris, while, 10 far as 1 know, 
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The prolix amplifications of Hilary ' were still more uncertain, 
so much so that there was some justification for the chaise 
brought against orthodoxy by its opponents, that it led to 
a division of the Son of God from the Son of Man, But 
Athanasius had not reflected on this; in this connection too 
he had stated the mystery simply and forcibly, frequently 
in the words of Iren^us. The Logos not only had a man, did 
not only dwell in a man, but was man. He united what was 
ours with Himself in order to give us what was His. The 
Logos is not, however, thereby lowered, but on the contrary, the 
human is raised higher.' The question as to the extent of 
what was comprised in the human nature was one which 
Athanasius did not think out. He preferred to speak of a 
natural union, an £va>vig (pumx-i, in Christ, but in this connection 
he uniformly disregarded the human personality. The free will 
was the category used, roughly speaking, at that period to 
express what is called in modern times "human personality". 
But Athanasius had not yet thought of this term in connection 
with Christ, because he had not learned anything from Origen. 
In all probability he found in fact no problem here, but, like 
Iren^eus, a comforting mystery which could not be other than 

we first meel with the other, the Jiio $iJo-i((, id Origen, and next in the mouths of 
the .\rians who reproached the orthodos with their use of it — ^with the exception 
of a. doubtful fragment of Melito, where, moreover, we have 3i!o eurlai. The Cap- 
padocians were the first to make use of the expression again in attacking ApuUinaris, 
ioasrauch as they made a sha.rp distinclioa between "two natures" and "two 
Sons". Owing to its use by the Cappadocians the formula of "two oatures" had 
almost already become orthodox and had been regularly introduced into ecclesias- 
tical language, or, to put it otherwise, the tradition which had come down from 
Origen and the presence of which is scarcely anywhere noticeable in Athanasius 
himself, penelrated into the Church in connection with this matter also by means 
of the CappadociiQs. Cyril himself accordingly employed the expression. Thus the 
problem raised by Reuter, op. cit. 185 f., as to how it comes about that Cyril 
employs an Origenistic formula, which nevertheless is not to be found in Athana- 
sius, is solved. We have to remember that there was a revival of Origcnism in 
consequence of the theological work of the Cappadocians. For the rest " Jiio 
^datif" as distinguished from "duo substanlix " is to be T^arded as a realistic 
speculative formula. 

' See especially lib. X. de trinit., Domer I., pp. IO37— 1071. 

' See the collection of passages referring to the matter in Doraer I., pp. 948 — 
955. The Arion doctrine of the s-aifm Hin/x^y of Christ had already been combated 
f Enstathius, see Domer, op. cit. 966—969. 
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it was. He did not sec that the mind must necessarily go 
astray on this matter either in the direction of the Gnostic 

doctrine of two natures or in that of the doctrine of unity, in 
the sense in which it was held by Valentinian, the doctrine of a 
heavenly humanity, or in the sense in which it was held by 
Arius. He believed that the doctrine of one composite being 
would serve his purpose which in any given case allowed of 
the distinction being made between what belonged to the 
divinity and what belonged to the humanity respectively. 
Neither did the great theologian who attached himself to 
Athanasius — namely, Marcellus — perceive yet the full difficulty of 
the problem. His energetic and practical theology could, how- 
ever, only bring him nearer to the doctrine of a complete 
unity. The Logos is the Ego of the Personality of Christ; 
the nature which serves as an organ for the incarnate Logos 
and gives outward expression to his self-manifestation, is im- 
personal. The Logos is the evepyeix Spximx!^, the divine energy ; 
the body is the matter which is moved by it, which is trans- 
formed into a perfect instrument for the Logos. Marcellus was 
still further than Athanasius from assuming the existence of 
two separate, independent natures. He does indeed incident- 
ally attack the Arian idea of the unity and he also employs 
the expression T-j-jx:p£ix, connection, for the union of the Logos 
with humanity, but at bottom he sees at every point in the 
incarnate God-Logos a perfect unity. ' He thus thought about 
the matter as the great Christologist did after him, who first 
felt the difficulty of the problem and created a formula which 
did not harm Greek religious feeling, but rather gave it a secure 
basis, and which in doing this nevertheless left unnoticed an 
element of tradition which was indeed concealed, but was not 
to be rooted out. 

Apollinaris of Laodicea ' whose divine teachers were Pytha- 
goras, Plato, and Aristotle, who had learned from Athanasius, 

' See Domer I., p. 871 ff. ; Zaho, Marcell., pp. 155 — 165. 

^ DrSseke, Zeitfolge d, dogmat. Sclitiften dea A. v. Laod. (Jahrb. f. proleat. 
Theol., 1887, Part 4). The same author, Apoll. v. Laodieei, nebst einem Anhnoge, 
Apollinarii Laod. qua: supersunt doEmalica (Texte u. Unters, z. AltchrisU, Liu. 
Gcsch. VII, 3, 4) in nddztioii JUlicher in the Gott. Gel. Ani., 1893, No. 2. 
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whose Geological method was the Aristotelian one, and who 
because of this had been strongly influenced by the Arian 
theolc^y, the zealous and acute opponent of Origen and Por* 
phyry, the sober-minded exegete who preserved the most bril- 
liant traditions of Ae school of Antioch and had a reverence for 
the letter of Scripture, made it the task of his life to combat 
the Origenistic and Arian theologies, — their doctrine of the 
Trinity and their Christology. Nemesius and Philostorgius have 
termed him die most important theologian of his age,' and 
that in fact he was. The most striking proof of his impor- 
tance is supplied by the fact that many of his works create 
the impression of having been written in later centuries, so 
energetically has he thought out the Christological problem 
and overtaken die coming generations. His syllogistic-dialectic 
and his ex^etic method is akin to that of the later Antiochi- 
ans, and consequently the Fourth Century possessed in Mar- 
cellus, Eunomius, Apollinaris and the Antiochians a series of 
theologians, who, although not unacquainted with Plotinus and 
Origen, did not all die same adhere to die Origenistic, Neo-Platonic 
speculative views, theologians who were united by their employ- 
ment of the same philosophico-theological method, but who 
nevertheless arrived at wholly different results.* 

1 According to Suidas, referring back to Fhilostorgins, Athanasius seemed a 
child alongside of Apollinaris, Basil, and Gr^ocy of Nazianzus. 

3 The (idlest account of die Apollinarian Christology (after Waldi) is that given 
by Domer L, p. 985 ff. (bat cf. now Draseke). Since that account was written^ 
however, thanks to the labours of Caspari (Alte und neue Quellen z. Gesch. des 
Tanfsjrmbols, 1879) ^^^ Draseke, a new and rich supply of material has been 
brought fn-wanL These scholars have shewn that the ApoUinarians have foisted 
(from about 400) writings by their master on recognised authorities, such as Gregor. 
Thanm^ Athanasius, Felix of Rome, Julius of Rome, in order to accredit their 
theology. We still possess the greater part of these writings; see Caspari, Quellen,^ 
IV., p. 65 flC (on the kxtx lupe^ xim^) ; Draseke in the Ztschr. f. K. Gesch. Vol. 
VL, Vn., Vm^ DL; Jahrb. f. protest TheoL, DC, X., XIII.; Ztschr f. wiss. TheoL, 
X3CVL, XXDC, XXX^ coUected tx^ether in the Monograph (Texte u. Untas. \TL 
3, 4 by Loofs, Leontius von Byzanz, p. 92 ff,). The sources for Apollinaris 
previous^ known, ijt^ the places where fragments are founds are besides Epiph., 
H. 77, Socnit., Sozom^ the works of Athanasius (the genuineness of the work adv. 
ApoD. is dopHled), of the Cappadodans, of Theodore and Theodoret; see in 

ttiMi tfhe vetotartiaiis of Councils from 362 onwards, Mai, Script Vet. nova Coll. 
1. X. 2 and catmas. Epiphanius treated Apollinaris in a friendly 

with him, the Cs^padocians at first revered him 
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Apollinaris in combating Arius and his changeable Christ, 
Xpiirrh? TpeTrii;, started by allowing that the assumption that in 
Christ the God-Logos who was equal in substance with God united 
Himself with a physically perfect man, necessarily led to the idea 
of two Sons of God, one natural and one adopted. ' A perfect God 
and a perfect man can never make a uniform being, ' and in this 
he was in agreement with Paul of Saraosata, Marcellus and the 
Arians. They constitute 011 the contrary a hybrid form, i.e., a 
fabulous Minotaur, a cross breed, etc. But if there is no such 
thing as a union between a perfect God and a perfect man, 
then, if these premises are valid, the idea of the incarnation of 
God which is the whole point in question, disappears. And 
further the uachangeableness and sinlessness of Christ disappears 
also, for changeableness and sin belong to the nature of the 
perfect man. We are, therefore, not to see in the Redeemer a 
perfect man, we are on the contrary to assume and believe 
that the Logos assumed human nature, namely, the animated 
ffa^f , but that He Himself became the principle of self conscious- 
ness and self-determination (ji-v^D^^) in this frip!;. Freedom too 
is an attribute of the perfect man, but — this as against Origcn — 
Christ cannot possibly have possessed this freedom; for the 
Godhead in Him would have destroyed it. God, however, 
destroys nothing He has created." 

Apollinaris sought to prove his doctrine out of the central 
coDvictions of Greek piety, and at the same time to establish 

and always held him in high respect, while tlie Arian theologians exloUed him as 
their ablest opponent. Cf. oq this Vincent., Common. 15^20. 

' Gregor. Anlir. 42. According to Apollioaris two knowing and willing beings 
could not possibly be united in one being. Here we can see the Anliochiaii Iradi- 
lion which had come from Paul of Samosata : JiSs riMiu iv yitiaSai o'u iivarat. 
(So ApoUiuaris according to what purports to be the work of Athanaslus against 
him, I. 2 Migne, Vol, it, p. 1096.) 

lis Si ScTif (Drkseke, Texle u. t.nters. VII. 3, 4, p. 388). 

* There are three theses which Apollinaris everywhere attacks, and from these 
we can easily understand what his own theology is. He wishes to disown [1) the 
view that there are two Sons, {2) the idea that Christ was an SvSpwTO! ifvSios, the 
view he attributed to Marcellus, since heathens and Jews could also believe in a 
Christ of this kind, {3) ihe view that Christ was a free and therefore a changeable 
being. He accordingly directs his attacks (1) against the Gnostic division ofChrist 
and Jesus, (a) against Paul, Marcellus, and Photinus, (3) against Origen and Arius. 
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it by Biblical and speculative arguments. In a lying age he 
stated it with the most refreshing candour. Everything that 
Christ had done for us God must have done, otherwise it has 
no saving power: ''The death of a man does not abolish death *' 
— ivtp&Tow iivxTog ov xxrxpyd rov tivxrov. * Everything that He 
did must be perfect else it avails us nothing. There is here 
dius absolutely no room for a human ego. This would do away 
vnih the redemption. If it had been present in Him, then Paul 
of Samosata would be right, and Christ would be merely an 
inspired man, ivdpaTog hisog; but such a being cannot give us 
any help; for if he had not essentially united humanity with 
Himself how could we expect to be filled with the divine 
nature? Further, if he had been a man he would have been 
subject to weaknesses, but we require an unchangeable spirit 
who raises us above weaknesses.^ Therefore He must have 
assumed our nature in such a way that He made it the perfect 
organ of His Godhead and Himself became its yoD? — ^the human 
nature of Christ " is not moved separately " — ci xr/errxi Hix^ov- 
TX4. But this is also the doctrine of Scripture. It says that the 
Logos became flesh, and by this is denoted the animated body, 
not the y:Dr. It does not say '' He assumed a man *\ but that ** He 
was found as a man *' — xg xvtpjsxzc. It teaches that He appeared 
in the likeness of sinful flesh — h cficiifixri a^xpxis xtcxprix^^ and 
was in the likeness or according to the likeness of men — i> 
ifiicucfixri iySpxTxv or xxf zfJLzixsn. It shews finally that there 
was in Him the most perfect unit>^ of the human and the divine, 
so that it says of the humanit>'' what holds good of the divinity 
and vice versa ; God was bom and died, and so on. At the same 
time, however, the Godhead is not to be thought of as capable of 
suffering. Owing to the intimate union with the 7x:t which was 

> Antir. $i. 

^ Adum. Jkdv. ApolL I. 21 Srw rdkao^ ia4puT0i, Htl dftrnfriM, It is just from 
tke ¥vSi dut sm springsw In Additiooi AntiT. 40. 51 : 11 rJEf^ iigirt jtrfcvm wv, 

i^idrr^K s*vrA... 0» HrvMrm r-«^&v tb* wprfta* i icviparro^ fihr inf kmu vf 

Hh Jk&ipmrsm 4l9^ yywFyrw>c. We nuist Ju^ootSin^lv seriossly accept the tbongfat 

dutt is Onsit tbe Godhead wss not a foroe. bnt n vv^rcE^junvn. Antir. 39: Ov 

ApolfiMns was ooBscioiiis dial be was tbe firsS to perouTe wixat the 
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wholly and entirely its /rip^, it shared in a complete fashion in 
the suffering, and the efficacy of redemption consists only in 
the fact that it did so share in it. And conversely the ffi^^' is 
entirely taken up into the nature of the Logos. " The flesh 
therefore is divine, because it is united with God, and it indeed 
saves " — 'Siixif apx irxp^, Sri &t^ ru)iyi0$i^ nx'i xuTtt fih i^^^ii. ' 
Starting from this ApoIUnaris attempted to give his doctrine a 
speculative basis. This also rests on Scripture passages, but at 
the same time it refers back to a peculiar metaphysic. The 
attempt indeed to reach it was made long before his day, and 
it is uncertain how far he himself followed it out, since those 
who tell us about it had here an occasion for special pleading. 
Apollinaris starts from the Scriptural statement that Christ is 
the heavenly man, the second spiritual, heavenly Adam. (See 
also John III. 13.) Close upon this idea he, like Marcellus, puts 
in the more general idea of Aristotle that the divine is always 
related to the human as the moving to the moved." As such 

■ Apollinaris assumes the existence in Christ of what is indeed a composite 
nature, but which is uevertheleas a nature possessing oneaess. The (ti'a tfirit roD 
f,6yaii rt<rafKUnini is his formula (see the letter to the Emperor Jovian in Hahn, 
'Symbole 2, § 120: ifieXeycHiiiv . . , ou Sio (^virtii tJv 'iyx vi6i, lilat TpDricukifTvv 
icm lii'av iLnpoirxi-ni'Tot, ^KKx ilIom ^iirti tbS ScaC r.iyau rirafxufiinit xal Vfof- 
KuuOB/ie'uijv fitii Twt rapxit airoC fti^ irfe<rKiir4"'-) He, besides, expressly leaches 
that the xapxaiSili ol'it irri/ Vrepoc xapi Ti» arMfiaTOv; he demands a perfect 
ayrificSliTTa'rit rSt itaftaTu^ and he here reasons again mainly from the slandpoinl 
of Greek religious feeling ; "AA^it »ai SaA« uur/as fti'av thai kxi t^u atiriir irpoir- 

irfim»lin)o-is T05 XpurreE, xai sari toCto in tS, 4nl itiftaTiyiitlTai&iicKxiStSftixci. 
Oux Spa SAAif itai SAAij eix/it 0ii( ««i a^Sfnuroc- i>.r.ii itSa xar'k HiUsm eioE 
7p3; riEIfia Sa&fiintviv, or: iiuvoTBt riv aurov xai SferitvyiiTiv iauTinliiiai xai fiii. 
'ASvyarar Ufa riv aliiir iTvai &i6y ti ksu ifvjpwTBV e^ JAsxA^pau, i?.?,' tv liavir^ri 
wyxf^Tev (pireiin; Ssi'«i)( irnfttfuaiiiiviKt see slill other passages in Domer I., p. 999 ff. 
The flesh must therefore be adored also; for it constitutes an inseparable part of the one 
substance : i rij ^ ''''' ""fl'" Tfaa-xvytlrai xaii 'it iffTi icfirtnai xai Sv f iBdv /ict' bStoB. 
a Mai VII., p. 70 (the letter of the Apollinarian Julian) : 'Em(i»^oe itiiia"uv^'Tei', 
iMpyKTiKaC Tc xai TTaflifTiiioB, riv XpiB-rSu slrxi liixt aliirlay ical i^Csa aivUrav, hi 
11 xai ftiivo) xiuou/ieHfv 8(Ai)V«Ti* Jiai /uiS iupj-e/a tb Tf Sai/fiara rcxomnivai xtu 
tJs JTiidif, /iii»s( xai TfHrai; i ir.ariif iiftiSv 'AwaKAiv^fiet 'cpitftarc, to xixfutiiiimv 
•uSai xaTX(puTirai ^aa-T^pioii; see also 1. c, p. 301, where Apollinaris himself has 
■developed the thought of theonebeingCtlvfiloii) composed oftherulingmovingprin. 
ciple ofacrivity, and the ffiS^ia, the passive principle : e-a/iS, e«B »ip^ ■yivsiiirii,^£itiim 
jiiTa TaSra rutriSiira li; fii'ia tpCriy. P. 73 : Oiitfifx iialfiirit tcC Kiyoii xai T^? 
»«f Jeo( aires iy flf/aic tfifirai ■j-pa^aTf aAA' 'inn ffa (pint, ftia iiritTatif, fifa ii 
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they stand opposed. This relation first reached perfect outward 
embodiment and manifestation in the word made flesh, the 
'/.oyo:; irxpxaSiic. But the Logos as "the mover" was from all 
eternity destined to become the AcVcs TxpKKSei?. He has always 
been in mysterious fashion "mind incarnate"— voi/f wTsspKOc, and 
"spirit made flesh" — TrvciJfi.x asepxuSh. Therefore He could be 
and had to be the Ao'yoe TxpxceSfl?, the Logos made flesh. He 
certainly did not bring His flesh with Him from heaven, but 
He is nevertheless the "heavenly man"; because it was intended 
that He should become flesh, His flesh is consubstantial with His 
Godhead; His Godhead comprised within it the future moment 
of the incarnation from all eternity, because only thus was it 
destined to be in the most perfect way the authoritative prin- 
ciple, the ■/!}■£ !J,(ivix6v, of the creature. And just for this reason 
the historical incarnation which cannot be denied, is the direct 
opposite of anything like the accidental and arbitrary inspiration 
of a man. It is the realisation of an idea which always had its 
reality in the essence of the Logos, the heavenly man, the 
mediator [fLsiroTij;;) between God and humanity. After the 
incarnation too everything in this heavenly man is divine; for 
death could be overcome only if it was God who suffered and 
died. The human is purely the passive element only, the organ 
of the Godhead and the object of redemption.' 

' Apollinaris has not himself pul in words those furthest reaches of his specu- 
lations ia any of the numerous coDfesaional formula of his which we possess. (See, 
t.ff„ the two Confessions in Ihe Xdcri liif'i Tiirij.) Much, too, of what is said by 
Gregory in his letters to Kledonius and by Gregory of Nyssa in the Antir. may be 
exaggerated, but as regards the main point Apollinaris's own words prove thai he really 
went the length of attributing the moment of the ffapg in some form or other to- 
the Logos in the pre-temporal existence. He conceived of the nature of the Logos 
as that of the mediator; it was only by so conceiving of it that the juiit $""* 
could get justice done to i(, and he accordingly does not hesitate to take something 
from the Godhead itself, without detriment to its homonsia. The essential charac- 
teristic of the srnB^a which the Logos is, consists in this, that it includes the idea 
of the mediator, ;*,(,, Ihe type of humanity. In this sense he could say: ft Sn'x 
rifuua-ic oi t^v apziv bto tRj TafSitet, 'irxiy (Aotir. 15), or (c. 13), rfouTtifx" 
i oii8fanre( Xfirrit, eux "t irifeu 'irroi vaf' aliTit ToE TyeB^arot, ToEr' trTi tb6 
eisC, JAA' ii reO xuffau iv t^ reB itmifavav ^ittt iiieu Tviiiiicraq ivT9(. The 
Logos was already man before He appeared. on earth, since the statement holds 
good : xirtiy reS vkS tiiniTii i% ifZ^t SuflimiTov ilrai. This conception, however, 
which was not meant to tnke from the historical fact of Ihe incarnation, but was 
intended, ou the contrary, to make its reality certain, now led hira further to the 
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This doctrine, estimated by the presuppositions and aims of 
the Greek conception of Christianity as religion, is complete. 
ApoUinaris set forth in a way that cannot be surpassed, 
energetically developed and in numerous works untiringly 
repeated, with the pathos of the most genuine conviction, 
what at heart all pious Greeks beheved and acknowledged. 
Every correction made on his Christology calls in question 
the basis or at least the vitality of Greek piety. Only this 
perfect unity of the person guarantees the redemption of the 
human race and its acquiring of a divine life. "Oh new 
creation and wondrous mingling. God and flesh produced 
one nature!" (w «.s;jv>i ztiVi? x,x^i fii^i? SiT7re7sx. Piiic v.x\ tx?^ 
(i'lxv xTere^sfrxv Cpua-iv I) All else in the Redeemer is non-exist- 
ent for faith. The assumption of a human separate personality 

idea. tha.t neither is the Godhead preseiit io the Logos, in its totality : oiitniK 

As the middle colour between black and white has not merely the white in it in 
an imperfect way, but also the block, as spriog is half winter and half summer, 
as the mule is neither wholly horse nor wholly ass, so the mixture of divinity and 
humanity in the Logos, at least in the Logos as appealing on the earth, is of 
such a kind that neither element is entirely perfect: aSrt Mfwirei tho^ alirt 9i6i. 
How far the doctrine of Apollinatis did actually lead to Ibis conclusion — and we 
have here a clear example of the imperfect way in which the Homousia was under- 
stood amongst the neo-orthodoi of the East; how far his opponents, including not 
only the Gregories, but also Theodoret, H. F. IV. 8, werejustified in asserting tiiat 
his Trinity was composed of a great, a greater, and a greatest ; bow far he made 
use of the old traditional image of the sun and the sunbeam in order to build up 
on the basis of the Homousia a graduated Trinity, are points which still require 
to be thoroughly investigated in the light of the new material we now possess. 
But if his Christ actually was the middle being his opponents represent it to have 
been, one can only be astonished to observe how in the case of ApoUinaris 
speculation regarding Christ has returned to the point it started from. For this Christ 
is actually the Pauline Christ, the heavenly spiritual being (it luopijig eisE), who 
assumed the body, !>., the flesh, neither S Ssii nor man, but oi God and si a man, 
who is nevertheless the mediator or reconciler between God and man because being 
without sin He has done away with sin and death in His body and consequently 
for humanity generally — Ibe second Adam, the heavenly man. It cannot be doubted 
either but that ApoUinaris formed his views chiefly on the New Testament; for 
he was above all an cxegete — though unfortunately what is his in the numerous 
collections of passages, in those of Cramer pre-eminently, has up till now not been 
ascertainet! nor has any test been applied to fmd out what belongs to him — and 
he endeavoured to be true to the words of the Bible withoatapplying the allegorical 
method of Origen, as his notable adherence to the primitive Christian eschntology, 
the reign of a thousand years, proves. 
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in Christ does away with His power as Redeemer. Thousands 
before Apolhnaris felt this and had a vague idea of its truth. 
He alone understood and preached it. He did not juggle with 
what was a matter of indifference to Faith or dangerous to Faith, 
but did away with it. ' 

But he perceived at the same time that that separate person- 
ality is present whenever a human vaij? is attributed to Christ. 
This decided the matter so far as he was concerned. Christ 
possessed no human voij:. He was honest enough not to say 
anything more about the perfect humanity of Christ, but openly 
avowed that Christ was not a complete man." The fact that 
ApoUinaris, when called on to decide between the interests of 
the Faith and the claims of tradition, unhesitatingly decided in 
favour of the former, is fitted to call forth our admiration, and 
is a clear proof of the great bishop's piety and love of truth. 

But the very frankness of his language reminded the Church 
that the Gospel and partly tradition also demand a complete 
human nature for Christ. Even before the appearance of 
ApoUinaris the conflict with Arius had, from about the year 
351, taken a turn which made it as necessary to emphasise the 
complete human nature of the incarnate one as to reject the 



' The coDfessiooal formulis of Apolli 
only the liomousia of the Logos, the as 
uaily (it Tfirarcv xsu itlav vilv VfniFKUi 
what loDg creed 



■Xfdtwrev 'it iiiatptTov, nt/riTiuo 
■reiifisera r^ irtTonjidfTi, iftooiaios 



id his pupils eiaphasised as a rule 
1 of flesh from Maiy and the perfect 

(III ulav r^v irfac-Kinffiv ToS hiytv xsi t^{ aafxiit. The somC' 
the Jt. n. n'mt is the most inslnictive, see Caspar! IV., p. 18, 

:n be found the shorter one, andatp. 24thBtof the Apollinarinn 



Si , 






air It nil 



't J/^tpHfi/mt 



t5« ivifwxitiii^irtaiSfttiiiitut 
J la^a^Sfittot fiiTi tS( iilac rafiif Sri J»' aitflj 
ift/ii yiytvtt AiTpeia-ii en icctiiav nai kohhivIsi jt^o? riv iiitarof Sxpas ykp iiiai- 
ftinf M a-kf^ tS Mya xsci fiifiiTBTe aireB jjai/iifofiinf, oEk ia-Tir atifurav, cii 
SevMu, Du ktio-tbE wpma-toii, liAA' «StoE toD SioO Ai(j-ov, toC itfiiiavfyeB, ToB 
iliMiiriau rio @i$, towtiVtiv t^ affaifiaroi oiiala reH iffiirau icaTfii. It is difficult 
to say whether the lopg Creed printed by Caspari, p. 163 f., and which in its 
formaliEin bears a rcsemblaoce to the Athanasian, is Apollinarian or MoQOphysite. 
- ApoUinaris did not deny the homousia of Christ with humanity, but he conceived 
of it as a likeness in nature ^; i(*o/«/*a. The later Apollinarians even emphasised 
the homousia, but they were thinkinE '^^ ^ body and the ^vx^ e-afniiof. 
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thought of a transformation of the Logos into flesh or of a 
depotentiation. The Christological question became involved 
with the Trinitarian, and the latter was illustrated by the aid 
of the former. The full humanity was supposed to prove the 
full Godhead c.r analogia \ it had been reached in the struggle 
against Gnosis, and it was required in order to explain the 
Gospel accounts which otherwise cast a shadow on the Godhead 
of the Redeemer. Accordingly the complete humanity of Christ 
was first expressly asserted at the Council of Alexandria in 
362 and. in fact, in opposition' to the views of Apollinaris. " 
The great literary activity of the bishop who was equally dis- 
tinguished as exegete and apologist and as a systematic theo- 
logian, and who gathered around him a band of enthusiastic 
pupils, falls within the sixties. ^ With the beginning of the 
seventieth year of the century the Cappadocians came forward 
in opposition to their old master, shewed now their unconcealed 

1 See Drdseke, Teste und Uoters. VIII. 3. 4., p. 28 t. 

" Adian.. Tom. ad. Antioch. 7. He first establishes the truth thsl the Word of 
God did not come in Christ to a holy man as it came to the prophets, on the 
contrary : sure? i Xiyoi; irxf\ lyiino, xal iv fisji$ij &saS uwapzmv 'i>\icjie Saihov 

TtMiai KOI d^BKA^pwc t3 iLi&piivnei yj'vo; iKtu&$poiniiiiy xtci t^( ajzajiT/ac ev 

Then it is further said; ilftiih6yovt ykf nau toCto, Kti oi fSna JiJ'vxi"' oui' iialt- 
SilTOv oiS' Bit6tiTev tlx" ^ ""'^f . ""^^ ylff "K" Tf I5v, Tov icvfliiii ii' MfiS( avSpia-ou 
ytvBfiBVOV^ ivd^Ttrv tlvai to ff^jta attTOS^ oltSi irimaTOi n6vov, x^Ah Kxi ^fJX^^ '" 
bSt^ t^ ?,Syifi rXTiifia yiyttti. FioaUy, however, the identity of the Son of God 
and the Son of man is strongly emphasised. It was the same person who asked 
about Lazarus and who raised him &om the dead. He asked ivdpHT/vai;, He raised 
from the dead $iiKS(. 

^ In the way in which it kept firmly together, in its veneration tor the master, 
in its aclivity and vivacity and finally in the efforts made by the members of it 
to carry theic point in the Church, the school of Apollinaris reminds us of the 
school of Lucian. Like the latter it was chiefly an exegetical school, and at the same 
time like it it was a school for theologico-philosophical method afterthe maaoerof the 
Aristotelian dialectic. Such conditions always give rise to a peculiar arrogance and 
to a confident feeling of superiority to everybody eUe. "It was our father Apol- 
linaris who first and who alone uttered and put in a clear light the mystery wbicii 
had been hidden from all — namely, that Christ became one being out of the moving 
and the immovable ": it is thus that one Apollinarian writes to another aad in so 
doing shews that the real ioterest of the school was in the inelhodical and the formal. 
The fact that afterwards falsification was carried to such an extraordinary extent in 
the school is a sign that the Epigooi aspired to secure power at all costs. 



indignation and sought to cast suspicion on his doctrine of the 
Trinity also. Apolhnaris accordingly retorted by treating them 
as they treated him. How far Athanasius himself was mixed 
up with the controversy is a point which is still uncertain. 
Apollinaris separated from the Church about the year 375. 
Soon after he consecrated Vitalius bishop of Antioch. ' It was 
the West led by Bishop Damasus which hastened to the assist- 
ance of the orthodoxy of the East held in fetters under Valens, 
and which at the Roman Council of 377 condemned Apollinarian- 
ism." It could do this with a good conscience since it had 
always understood the "fiUus hominis" in the thesis in the full 
extent of the term and had had no difficulties about the unity. 
Basil had been the denouncer of the Apolhnarian heresy (Ep. 263). 
The Council of Antioch of 379 sided with the Romans, and that held 
at Constantinople in 381 in its first canon expressly condemned 
the heresy of the ApoUinarians. The anathemas of Damasus 
which belong perhaps to the year 381, condemn (No. 7} "those 
who say that the Word of God dwelt in human flesh in place 
of the rational and intellectual soul of man, since the Son Him- 
self is the Word of God and was not in His body in place of 
a rational and intellectual soul, but assumed and saved our 
soul, i.e., a rational and intellectual soul without sin," ("eos, 
qui pro hominis anima rationabili et intelligibili dicunt dei verbum 
in humana carne versatum, quum ipse filius sit verbum dei et 
non pro anima rationabili et inteUigibili in suo corpore fuerit, 
sed nostram id est ratiooabilem et inteUigibilem sine peccato 
animam susceperit atque salvaverit." ' Before this those are 
condemned on the other hand "who assert the existence of 
two sons, one before time and another after the assumption of 
flesh from the Vii^in" — "qui duos filios asserunt, unum ante 
SKCula et alteruni post assumptionem carnis ex virgine " — With 
all the zeal of a fanatic who had nevertheless not made the 
matter his own, Damasus, under the guidance of Jerome, soon 

' Soiom, H. E. VI, 25; Epiph, H. 67. ai, 23—25; Giegor. Naz., ep. ad 
Cleilon. 11. 2; Basil, ep. 265, 2. On him see Draseke, Ges, palrist. Abhandl. 
(1889), p. 78 ff. 

= See the fragnient "Dlud sane niiramur", Rade, p, 113 f., Mans! III., p. 461; 
see also Ihe fragment "Ea gratia", Mansi III., p. 46a. 

' See Haha, op. cil., p. 300. 
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after the year 382, once more took up the question and warned 
the Church agaiost the doctrine of ApoUinaris and his pupil 
Timothy: "Christ the Son of God by His passion brought the 
most complete redemption to the human race in order to free 
from all sin the whole man who lies in sin. If therefore any- 
one says something was wanting either in the humanity or 
divinity of Christ, he is filled with the .spirit of the devil and 
proves himself to be a son of hell,' Why therefore do you 
once more demand of me the condemnation of Timothy? He 
has already been deposed here by the sentence of the Apostolic 
chair, Bishop Peter of Alexandria being also present at the 
time, together with his teacher ApoUinaris, and must await on 
the day of judgment the chastisement and punishment due to 
his sin,"' ApoUinaris was condemned. One after another the 
representatives of the non-Alexandrian theology, Paul, Marcellus, 
Photinus, ApoUinaris were cut off from the Church. The Anti- 
ochians will follow them, but the turn of Origen and his pupils is 
also to come ; the Cappadocians only will be saved " so as by fire." 
The homousia or the identity in nature,— for both words were 
used, — of the humanity of the Redeemer and humanity, was thus 
acknowledged. And as a matter of fact many and important 
arguments could be alleged in support of it. One has to make 
use of the most desperate exegesis in order to banish it from 
the Synoptics. And further Christ redeemed only what He 
assumed; if He did not assume a human soul then the latter 
has not been redeemed, and this appeared a very obvious 
argument. Finally, it was only by the assumption of the complete- 
ness of the human nature in Christ that His divinity seemed to 
be secured against sinking down into the region of human 
feehngs and suffering. But what signified these advantages if 
the unity was insecure ? And ApoUinaris was perfectly right : it 
was insecure. His opponents, the Cappadocians, might indeed 
be able to refute him as regards separate points,^ but they 

1 See ihe fiagment "lUud sane mJramur"; ' 
(hen Ihe gift of God is imperfect, because the ■ 

s Theodoret, H. E. V. 10. 

' See several letters of Basil, the two letters of Gregory ofNoziaDzasloKledonius 
:aiid his ep. ad. Nectar, sive OraL 46, also the AntirrheL of Gregory of Nysu and 
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could not escape from the reproach he brought against them 
that they reduced the doctrine to the idea of an inspired man. 
In proportion, however, as they sought to escape it, their asser- 
tion of the completeness of the human nature in Christ became 
a mere assertion. Their long-winded, obscure, and hazy deductions 
made in truth a miserable appearance alongside of the unambi- 
guous, coherent, and frank avowals of their opponent. There are 
two natures,' but yet there is only one; there are not two Sons, 
but the divinity effects one thing, the humanity another ; Christ 
possessed human freedom, and nevertheless He acted within the 
limits of divine necessity. On the other hand, the whole position 
of the later Mooophysites, thought out to all its conceivable 
conclusions, is already to be found in ApoUinaris; but his 
opponents had not yet at their command a fixed terminology 
whereby to preserve the contradiction and to protect it against 
disintegration. At bottom their views were the same as those 
of ApoUinaris, they did not think of two strictly separate 
natures ; but they were unwilling to give up the perfect human 
nature, and they had learned too much from Origen to sacrifice 
the thought of freedom to the constitution of the God-man. ' 

his work ad Theophil, They enter upon na examination of the Scripture proofs of 
ApoUinaris and also of his argument tbat the I.ogos could not have assumed a 
rational, free onture, since in this case he must necessarily have destroyed freedom, 
which is not, however, the Creator's way of doing: ifhfk reC ctire%tvakv fwourJ 
fiil thai ttuTt%oiiriav eii (pSlfftTttl Si if <ti£rt( iwi TtS XDi^s-skTs; aiiilii- oi/K Spa 
ivaSToi 6 «>8fB*o( ©(^ (Anlirrh, 45). Gregory's remarks on this are extremely 
weak. The only striking thing is to be found in the detailed arguments in which 
it is shewn that the picture of the Christ of the Gospels includes a human soul," 
for it was neither the God-Logos nor the irrational desh which was sad, which 
trembled, feared, etc., but the human spirit; see also Athan. c. Apoll. I., 16 — 18> 

' The definite formula "i^a (piriif" without some qualifying clause is rarely 
met with in the East before the time of the great Antiochians, though it is other- 
wise in the West. But expressions such as that of Eusebius, H. E. 1. 1, i, are, how- 
ever, fiequent: iiTToD '6vtb( toS kbt' aiirit r^iTau, nai ToC (jiv irti/iars( hixiTHe 
«(f«A5 5 ®'''! etnaslTai, reS 3i a-oo-i ir«/i«/3«AA0|uiyof, 5 tov iv itfiii Svlfiiiov 
iliBiaTToS^ rif! Mfiav butiE* ^VEHtv uttUu rioTii/i/aj, yivstT' &v iina, etc. The Arian 
theologians always reproached the orthodox with teaching the doctrine of Wo $i/r«s. 

' It is unnecessary to give any summary of the numerous different forms in 
which the Cappadocians set forth their view as against ApoUinaris (see Ullmann, 
Gregor. v. Nai., p. 276 ff,; Domer I., pp. 1035 f., 1075 f.; Schwane 11., pp. 366 — 
390), for what they wish anddonotget at— the unity, namely — is obvious, while their 
terminology on the other hand is still oncertain. At this time expressions and 
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Probably an historical and biblical element had a share in 
turning them against ApoUinaris, the thought of the man Jesus 
as he is presented in the Gospels, this, however, not as some- 
thing which had a well-understood religious value, but as a 
part of the tradition of the schools and as a relic of antiquity. 
None of the religious thoughts current at that time led to the 
idea of a ** perfect man " with a free will, i.e., as an individual. 

images of the most varied kind were in use {$vo (f^vo-stQ^ $vo ovo-faty fifcc ^i/o'tQ, 
a-^pxaa-tQ^ svavQpuTfia'iQ^ ds^vSpcovoQ, ^ivcoa-iQ ova-MtiQ^ 'ivooo'tQ (pva-tKfjj ^vuvit; xoer^fisr- 
ova-feevy a-vyxpao'iit fii^tQ^ vvvA^etu^ fisrovo'loiy svofxtia'tQy the humanity of Christ was 
described as xetra'TrsTaa'iJLa. or TecpecTrereca-fJi.Xy as v«6Qj as otxoQy as ffidrtov^ as 'Spyeivov. 
In the writings of the Cappadocians most of these terms are still found side by side ; 
the only idea which is definitely rejected is that of the change into flesh whether by 
kenosis or by actual transmutation. The unchangeable, the divinity, remains un- 
changeable; it merely takes to itself what it did not possess. How the unlimited 
united with the limited is just the point which is left obscure. We might imagine 
we were listening to a teacher of the period before Irenaeus when we hear Gregory 
of Nazianzus say that the unlimited dealt with us through the medium of the flesh 
as through a curtain, because we were not capable of enduring His pure Godhead 
(Orat. 39, 13, similarly Athanasius). He also teaches that Christ by assuming 
humanity did not iJecome two out of one (masc), but out of two became one (neut). 
We can imagine it is ApoUinaris who is speaking when he further declares that God 
is both, the one who assumes and what is assumed, and uses the word <rvyKp»<nt; 
in this connection (Orat. 37. 2, this word is frequently met in Methodius). This 
thought is expressed in an almost stronger form in Orat. 38. 13 (see Orat. 29. 19): 
" Christ is one out of the two opposite things, out of flesh and spirit, of which 
the one deifies while the other was deified, & tvi<; xxivijq fif^scDQ, to rvt^ TrxpotSd^ov 
Kpoia-swQ ! The eternally existing comes into being, the uncreated is created, the 
unlimited limits itself, since — and now the thought takes an Origenistic turn — ^the 
rational soul is the means whereby a union is brought about between the Godhead 
and the gross flesh.*' As if it were possible to stop short at this function of the 
human soul, as if the human soul did not include the free will regarding which 
Gregory here maintains a prudent silence. On the other hand, however, Gregory 
maintains in opposition to ApoUinaris that "there are undoubtedly two natures, 
God and man; soul and body are also in Him, but there are not two Sons or 
Gods, since there are not two men in one, because Paul speaks of an inner and 
an outer man '* — this argument is specially weak since it is just the argument which 
ApoUinaris could make use of. "To put it in a word: He is one and again He 
is another, in so far as He is Saviour, but He is not one person and again another 
person — God forbid. For both exist in the union which has been accomplished 
since God is made human and man is made divine, or however it may be ex- 
pressed" (Ep. ad. Cledon. I.). Gregory as a pupil of Origen sees no difficulty in 
putting two different substances together into one. But neither does he follow the 
Chalcedonian Creed since with him it was not a question of a union of divinity 
and humanity in a third, but a question of fusion, and this spite of the $^0 ^^vst^. 
In their struggle with ApoUinaris the Cappadocians nowhere intentionally arrived 

II 
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The idea that the human vow^ cannot have been saved if Christ 
did not assume it too, was one which they themselves could 
not honestly believe in, for they stripped His humanity of the 
principle of individuality and of more than that. In Apollinaris^ 
on the contrary, it was really the sovereignty of faith which 
supplied him with his doctrine. He merely completed the work 
of Athanasius inasmuch as he added to it the Christology which 
was demanded by the Homousia of the Logos. They both made 
a supreme sacrifice to their faith in that they took from the 
complicated and contradictory tradition regarding Christ those 
elements only which were in harmony with the belief that He 
was the Redeemer from sin and death. They neglected every- 
thing else: Xoyoq of^oov<rtog iv <rxpKl, [[^ix (pv(rtg (rvvisTog) — the co- 
substantial Logos in the flesh, (one composite nature) — was the 
watchword of ApoUinaris, in the sense of a perfectly uniform 
being. This ApoUinarianism dressed in orthodox garb exercised 
the strongest possible influence upon Church doctrine in the 
Fifth Century. The Church, however, rejected this particular 

at the line of thought followed by the school of Antioch at a later time, though^ 
what is very rare, a formula here and there has an Antiochian appearance. They 
are at bottom Monophysites, although they were the first to make the ominous 
"two natures" of Origen fit for church use. It was only because they were com- 
pelled that they trouble themselves about the question of freedom in Christ, and 
the thought once occurred to Gregory of Nyssa (Antir. 48) that Christ would not 
have possessed any apsrij if He had been without «vrs%ova-tov. What most strongly 
impressed the Christian world in general was certainly the view that Christ had to 
give His body as a ransom for our body. His soul for our soul, His spirit for our 
spirit. There was undoubtedly some real justification for this thought since Apol- 
linaris, or his pupils, seem to have carried their Paulinism so far (for so at least 
it would appear from some undoubtedly uncertain indications in the work of 
Athan. adv. Apollo, sec. I., 2 sq., II. 11) as to assert that Christ had only done 
away with the sin and death belonging to the flesh and thus renewed the flesh, 
but that the purification of the spirit was something which each individual had to 
carry out for himself by the imitation of Christ on the basis of that purification ; in 
this sense redemption was not yet perfect. S«pxd$ fih KccivortiTa Xpta-rb^ eTrtSsSetxract 
xa&* dfjLOtaia-tVt roG $^ (ppovoVvro^ Iv yi/uv rtf v Kouvdriirec $tk fitfivio'eon; xcu Sfioiaa'SUQ kolI 
U'TTOX^i rif^ ccfjLacprfxQ 'dxaa-roQ ev iavr^ e'Trt^sixwrett (I. 2) or r^ Sfiotwa-st xcci r^ fitfjLfja-si 
a-u^sa-dett roi/Q 'Trta-revovrxQ xoti oh r^ avctxaivtvet (II. ii). In opposition to this thesis,, 
which probably really originated with ApoUinaris since it is in harmony with the 
traditions of the school of Antioch, his opponents had certainly good reason for 
emphasising the full extent of the work of Christ if the whole structure of the faith 
of that time were not to be rendered insecure. Kenotic statements such as we meet 
with in Hilary are, so far as I know, not to be found in the writings of the Cappadocians^ 
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form of unity and maintained the idea of "the perfect man", 
**the perfect humanity'* in the unity. The Church knew what 
it wanted to do — to unite contradictions; there were not to be 
two sons, but two natures; not two natures, but one substance; 
though it certainly did not know how this was to be conceived 
of. Nor did it know how the contradiction was to be expressed. 
But while it thus loaded its own faith with a heavy burden 
and thereby weakened its power, by preserving the thought of 
the perfect humanity of Christ, it did an inestimable service 
to later generations. And there was further one good result 
which even those times got the benefit of. The Gnostic specu- 
lations regarding the heavenly origin of the flesh of Christ, the 
transformation of God into a man, and such like, were now 
forbidden, or at least were rendered excessively difficult. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE DOCTRINE OF THE PERSONAL UNION OF THE 

DIVINE AND HUMAN NATURES IN THE 

INCARNATE SON OF GOD. 

The course of theological development in ecclesiastical anti- 
quity may in some parts be compared to the windings of a 
descending spiral. Starting from any given point we seem to 
be always getting further away, and finally we come back to 
it again; only we are a stage lower down. The great Trini- 
tarian controversy of the Fourth Century has its starting-point 
in the Christological doctrine of Paul of Samosata: Christ, the 
deified man inspired by the power of God and one with God 
in loving affection and in energy of will. Opposed to this 
doctrine was the belief that Christ is co-substantial with God, 
the Ssdg of^oova-tog, who has become man. This article of faith 
established itself after Arianism and other middle doctrines had 
been rejected. But when in the course of the development 
both the perfect Godhead and the perfect humanity of Christ 
had been elevated to the rank of an article of faith, it looked 
as if the unity could be secured only by once more following 
the path taken by Paul of Samosata, by emphasising the spirit- 
ual and moral unity of God and man. This idea of the unity 
was indeed made more difficult now that the God in Christ had 
to be conceived of as a personal being, but any other unity 
no longer offered itself to thinking people who were unwilling 
to give up clear views on the subject. And it was still per- 
missible to hold this view of the unity ; for though the doctrine 
of ApoUinaris had been repudiated, no fixed idea was thereby 
arrived at as to the nature of the union of the divine and the 
human. All the conceivable forms in which the conception of 
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the union of the divine and the human might be put, were still 
at anyone's disposal, especially as no single term was yet in 

regular use. 

As it was the Antiochian ApolUnaris who worked out to its 
logical conclusion the doctrine of the Trinity as regards Christ- 
ology, so it was his compatriots who worked out to its logical 
conclusion the formula "perfect God and perfect man." This 
\/ conclusion was indeed the opposite of the doctrine of Apollin- 
aris. He had shewn every clear thinker that it was impossible 
to carry out the idea of the incarnation without deducting some- 
V thing from the essence of humanity, and that the incarnate one 
could have only one nature {fiix ipuTtq). But if the human 
nature in the incarnate one was nevertheless to be complete, — 
and the Church maintained that it was, — then the conception of 
the incarnation would have to get a new form. And if piety 
should suffer in the process, well, there was and there still is 
a stronger interest than that of piety^ — -namely, that of truth. 

§ [. Tke Nestorian Controversy. 

I. The most zealous opponents of Apollinaris were his com- 
patriots and scientific friends, the Antiochian theologians, dis- 
tinguished by methodical study of Scripture, sober thinking in 
imitation of Aristotle, and the strictest asceticism. They alone 
had during many decades worked out the Christological dogma 
in a scientific way in opposition to Anus and Apollinaris. 
Following the example of Diodorus of Tarsus, Thcodorus of 
Mopsuestia treated it with the greatest fulness by making use 
of the philosophical theological fundamental conceptions which 
Paul of Samosata had already employed, and by turning to 
account the biblical results of the exegetical labours of the- 
school of Antioch. The Antiochia ns based their position on 
the 'OfiiovTiSi and did not wish either to interfere with the- 
divine personality of the Logos, But at the same time they 
fiilly accepted the perfect humanity of Christ. The most impor- 
tant characteristic of perfect humanity is its freedom. The 
thought that Christ possessed a free will was the lode-star of 
their Christology. To this was added the other thought that 
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/the nature of the Godhead is absolutely unchangeable and 
^ incapable of suffering. Both of these thoughts have at least 
no concern with the belief in the real redemption of humanity 
from sin and death through the God-man. The Christology of 
the Antiochians was therefore not soteriologUally determined; 
on the contrary, the realistic-soteriological elements were attached 
to it by way of supplement. * 

In the view of the__Antiochians it followed from the premises 
above mentioned, that Christ possessed, strictly speaking, two 
natures and that the supposition of a natural union (ivcaa-ig 
(pv(ri7ivi^ hcccrii; y,(X.&' vTria-Txa-iv) was prejudicial both to the humanity 
and the divinity of Christ, as the doctrines of Arius and Apol- 
linaris shewed. It was, on the contrary, necessary to maintain 
that the God-Logos assumed a perfect man of the race of David 
and united him with Himself. He dwelt {ivoUyjfng) in the man 
Jesus from the time of the conception. This indwelling ^ is to be 

* In respect of scientific method we may regard Paul of Samosata, Dorotheus, 
Lucian, the Lucianists such as Arius and Eusebius of Nicomedia, Eusebius of 
Emesa, Theodore of Heraklea, Eustathius, Marcellus, Cyril of Jerusalem, ApoUinaris, 
Diodorus, Theodore, Polychronius, Chrysostom, Theodoret, etc., as forming a union 
of like-minded scholars as opposed to the school of Origen. Regarded in a theo- 
logical aspect their differences are manifold. Diodorus of Tarsus (-(- shortly 
before 394) and his school constitute a special group here. Diodorus "the ascetic 
who was punished in his body by the Olympian gods", was the recognised head. 
His numerous works, of which only fragments are preserved, are specified in the 
Diction, of Chr. Biogr. I., p. 836 sq. He was as prolific an apologist, controversialist, 
and dogmatist as he was an exegete. His most important pupils were Theodore 
of Mopsuestia (+ 428) and Chrysostom. The former is the typical representative 
of the whole tendency. Of the astounding mass of his works a good deal has been 
preserved. To what is printed in Migne, T. 66, we have to add, above all, the edi- 
tion of his commentary on the Pauline letters by Swete, 2 vols., 1882; the fragments 
of the dogmatic works are given in the second volume, pp. 289 — 339. Sachau 
edited, in 1869, Syrian fragments with a Latin translation; in addition Bathgen in 
the Ztschr. f. Atlich. Wissensch. V., p. 53 ff.j MoUer, in Herzog's R.-Encykl. X V. 2, 
p. 395 ff.; Gurjew, Theodor von Mopsu., 1890 [Russian], On the Antiochian School 
Munscher (181 1), Kihn (1866), Hergenrother (1866). Specht, Theodor v. M. u. Theo- 
doret, 1871 ; Kihn, Theodor v. Mops. 1880. Glubokowski has written a very com- 
prehensive and thorough monograph on Theodoret in Russian (2 vols. 1890). 
Bertram, Thedoreti doctrina christologica. Hildesiae, 1883. On Theodoret's brother, 
Polychronius, see Bardenhewer, 1879. Chrysostom did not take any part in the 
>work of giving Christology a sharply outlined form. Theodoret taught the same 
^doctrine as Theodore, but finally capitulated. 

' Athanasius also used the word in a natural way, /.^., de incam. 9. 
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conceived of according to the analogy of the indwelling of God ;. 
in men generally. It is not a substantial indweUing, not kxt' 
sC/a-ixv, for this involves a transmutation or else limits the God- 
head. Nor is it any mere indwelUng of inspiration, but a gracious 
indwelling, xxtx x^P"' ("i*^' su^oxixy), i.e., God out of grace and j/''^ 
in accordance with His own good pleasure has united Himself 
with the man Jesus in the way in which He unites Himself 
with every pious soul, only that in the case of Jesus the union 
was besides a perfect one in virtue of the perfection of his 
piety. It is to be thought of as a species of combination [swx- 
Cpsix), or we may express it thus: God dwells in the man as in l--^ 
a temple. ' The human nature, therefore, as nature remains purely 
unchanged, for grace leaves the nature as it is. This nature, 
then, like all human nature, was also a free self- developing 
nature. As man Jesus Christ had to pass through all the stages 
of moral growth as a free self-acting agent. Over him and in 
him God did undoubtedly always hold sway as a supporting , 
power, but He did not interfere with the development of the 
character belonging to his human nature, which by indepen- 
dent action confirmed itself in the good. 

In accordance with this the union was only a relative one 
{huTig ^%£TtKii) and was at the outset only relatively perfect, i.e., 
the God-Logos united Himself with the man Jesus as early as 
the time of his conception, forseeing of what sort he would be 
{xxTX ^poyvcjiiTrj cnroli^ ti? ittxi), but this union merely began 
then in order to become a more intimate union at every stage 
of the human development. " It consisted in the common feeling 
and energy of the two natures as well as in the common direc- 
tion given to the will ; it was therefore essentially a moral union. 
By means of it, however, there appeared at the close of the 
human development of Jesus and in virtue of the elevation 
which was granted to him as the reward of his perseverance, 

1 Athaoasius also employed this image, t^., I. e. c. 20. 

^ It vrai always and from (he firsl dependent on God's good pleasure in the virtue 
of the man Jesus; for to Theodore the general proposition held good without any 
e^ceplion that God bestows grace solely in proportion to the free exercise of virtue. 
Grace is always reward; see the large fragment from the seventh hook of the 
worlt xifi iravStaT^rt»4 la Swete II., p. 293 sq. Theodore paid special attention 
10 the baptism of Jesus also. 
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a subject or individual worthy of adoration, (I separate the 
natures, I unite the adoration: xoopit^a rxq Cpvtrst^^ kvoo rijv Trpoo-- 
xvvyi(nv). Still we must not speak of two sons or two lords, but^ 
on the contrary, we have to adore one person, whose unity^ 
however, is not a substantial one, but :cxtx xipiv. The formula 
of the distinction of the natures and the unity of the person 
is to be found in Theodore. But the unity of the person is the 
unity of names, of honour, of adoration. ^ Since, however, each 
nature in Christ is at the same time person, it was here that 
the peculiar difficulty of the Antiochian Christology made its 
appearance. The union does not at bottom result in any unity 
i/of the person; it is merely nominal. The Antiochians had two 
persons in Christ, a divine and a human ^io birotnoLfraiq or 
TrpotruTTx). When, spite of this, they spoke of one, this was really 
third, or rather, to put it more correctly, it was only in the 
combination ((rvvdcpstx), and indeed in the last resort it was only 
in the relation of believers to Jesus Christ that the latter 
appeared as a unity. 

It was in accordance with this that the conception of the 
Incarnation took its shape. Two natures are two subjects; for 
a subjectless or impersonal spiritual nature does not exist. 
Since accordingly one subject cannot become the other, for if 
it did it would either have to cease to exist itself or would 
have to transform itself, it is also impossible that the Logos can 
have become man. It is only in appearance that He became 
(/something through the incarnation, through ** becoming man"; 
in reality He assumes something in addition to what He had. 
Since the sphere of the unity is solely the will, the attributes,, 
experiences, and acts of the two natures are to be kept strictly 
/ apart. It was the man only who was born; it was he who 
I suffered, trembled, was afraid, died. To maintain that this could 
be said of God is both absurd and blasphemous. So too 
accordingly Mary is not to be called the mother of God, not 
at least in the proper sense of the term.^ But the Christian 
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1 "Unam offer venerationem." 

2 The designation QeordKOQ was already quite current about 360. Instances of its 
use at an earlier period may be found in Pierius and Alexander of Alexandria; 
see accordingly Julian c. Christ., p. 276 E. 
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i'dores Jesus Christ as the one Lord, because God has also 
'raised to divine dignity the man who in feeling was united with 
the Logos so as to form a unity. 

In accordance with this conception, though certainly invitis 
autoribus, the humanity in the person of Christ came again to 
^ the front as a humanity which experienced merely the effects 
produced by the divine Logos who remained in the background. 
Since the distinction between person and nature was not 
fundamental, was not made in a realistic way, that is, and since 
the possibility of the substantial union of two persons was denied 
as we can see already from the case of Paul of Samosata, since 
further, in opposition to Paul, the Godhead in Christ was 
recognised as being a substantial Godhead, unity was not 
attained, as opponents at a later time justly observed. When 
again, as in the case of the Antiochians, an approach was made 
towards this unity, then the divine factor, contrary to the pre- 
supposition which was strictly clung to, threatened to become 
an inspiring and supporting power, and hence the reproach 
brought against them of Ebionitisni, Somosatenism, Photinianism, 
or of Judaising. It would appear that the Antiochians rarely 
took the doctrine of redemption and perfection as the starting- 
point of their arguments, or when they did, they conceived of 
it in such a way that the question is not of a restitution, but 
of the stil! defective perfection of the human race, a question 
of the new second katastasis. The natural condition of humanity, 
of which liability to death forms a part, can be improved ; 
humanity can be raised above itself bj' means of a complete 
emancipation from the sense life and by mora! effort. This 

*/ possibility, which lies open to everyone who summons up courage 
to raise himself by the exercise of free will above his inherited 
nature, has become a fact through Christ the second Adam, 

. /This fact has an immeasurable significance, for its effects now 
uphold everyone who honestly strives so to raise himself. The 
second Adam who has already appeared will once more appear 
from heaven eV! t^ iTcivtxq in: tJ.iiJ.-fiin xynv ta-jrou— in order 

\,. to bring all to imitate him. He already points out to all "the 
path to the angelic Hfe", and, judging from the way in which 
they sometimes work out the thought, it almost looksasif in the 
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view of the Antiochians the whole thing reduced itself to this 
alone. The hints given here towards a spiritual conception of 
the redemption through Christ have not, as one can see, resulted 
from perceiving that everything depends on a transformation 
of the feelings and will, and in the case of the Antiochians 
themselves they have by no means entirely displaced the realistic 
and mystical conception of redemption. In the indefinite form 
which is peculiar to them, they were thoughts of reason and 
results of exegesis, but not thoughts of faith. We hail them as 
cheering proofs of the fact that the feeling of the spiritual 
character of the Christian religion had not at that time wholly 
died out amongst the Greeks ; but there can be no doubt of this, 
that these Antiochians were further away from the thought of 
redemption as the forgiveness of sins and regeneration than 
from the idea of a realistic redemption. While in Christology 
they illustrated in an admirable way the weak side and in fact 
ihe impossibility of this idea, they did not understand how to 
point these out in reference to soteriology itself. The latter was 
with them always vague and tinged with a strongly moralistic 
element. Its connection with the Christology was loose and 
indefinite, while the development of the latter in the form of 
positive doctrines was no less questionable, contradictory and 
uncouth than the theses of their opponents ; for the Antiochians 
out of one being made two and thereby introduced an innova- 
tion into the Church of the East. Only Gnostics had before 
them taught the doctrine of two strictly different natures in 
Christ. The fact too that the redemption work of Christ was 
/ essentially attributed to the man Jesus and not to God was a 
further innovation. It was a flagrant contradiction that Theodore 
would not entertain the idea of two Sons although he assumed 
the presence of two natures and rejected the thought of an 
impersonal nature. But though we might criticise the Christology 
of the Antiochians still more severely, we must not forget that 
they held up before the Church the picture of the historical 
Christ at a time when the Church in its doctrinal formulce 
was going further away from Him. One has indeed to add that 
they also directed attention to the incomprehensible essence 
of the God-Logos which ostensibly remained behind this picture. 
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and did not on that account possess the power of presenting 
the historical Christ to the minds of men in a forcible way. 
But still that these theologians should have done what they did 
at that time was of immeasurable importance. It is to them the 
Church owes it that its Christology did not entirely become 
the development of an idea of Christ which swallowed up the 
historical Christ. And there is still something else for which 
"these Antiochians are to be praised. Although they professed 
to preserve the traditional elements of dogma as a whole, they 
nevertheless essentially modified them by perceiving that every 
spiritual nature is a person and that what gives character and 
value to the person is feeling and will. This view, which was 
inherited from the Adoptionists and Paul, restores to the Christian 
religion its strictly spiritual character. But the Antiochians 
as Easterns were able to get possession of this knowledge only 
m a way which led from religion to moralism, because they 
based the spiritual on freedom, while again they understood 
freedom in the sense of independence even in relation to God. 
It was Augustine in his thought of liberty as "adhserere deo" 
and as "necessitas boni " who first united the most ardent piety 
with the recognition of Christianity as the spiritual-moral religion. 
It is, however, worth remembering that alone of all the Easterns 
the Antiochians and the theologians who sympathised with them 
took an interest in the Augustiaian-Pelagian controversy — 
though they undoubtedly sided with Pelagius, For this interest 
proves that spite of the Eastern fog of mysteries, they were 
accessible to the freer air in which that controversy was fought out. 
Their opponents in the East wished to have mystery and spiritual 
freedom side by side ; they, however, strove to lift the whole 
of rehgion up into the sphere of the latter — and they led it in 
the direction of moralism, ' What confused the Antiochian 
I Compnre, above all, the full Confession of Theodore in Mansi IV., p. 1347 sq, 
(Hahn, g 139) which gives au admirable view of the Christology of Theodore and 
of its tendency. The word o-ifufirriTisi {irvviiipiixj occurs more than a do^entimCEj 
(so far OS I Udqw the word is first found wilhia Christology in a fragment of 
Hippolyttts [ed. Lagarde, p, 202]; IVa i jr puTimitBt ©«oO B-jiuroTiitp akSfiiiT^ rvt- 
arTintyat itix^i, Julius Afr, in his leller to Atistides [ed. Spitta, p. I2l] uses 
rmirpiia in the sense of blood-relatlooship) ; f-iya^ SirSfmrot //Aifipi riXiicv in r'rif- 
(iaroc 'i'-ra 'A^jiaan aoi Aawfl is the priocipal thesis (also TiMitt r^i ^irtv). The 
exaltation is strongly emphasised; then we have: iix'tm rtiv icafk x&mii 'r^i 
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theology and involved it in contradictions was apparently the 

load of tradition, i.e,, the adhesion to the belief that Jesus 

^/thrist possessed a divine nature. This belief, however, constituted 

xTfa-euQ 'jrpoa'KV)ffia'tVy dit; cix^P^^'^'ov ^P^^ '''^^ Qeiecv (Pvo'tv Hx^^ '''^^ a-vv^(pBtocv, 
dvat(Pop& &eoG km ivvotot Trifftft; eeur^ tHjq xr/ffeuQ rifv TrpovKvvvia'tv XTOvefiovviit;. 
Keci oVrs iuo (pxfilv viovQ oVre i^o xvpiovfi . . , xvptoq xecr* oua-fecv 6 &eb(; ^6yoQy S 
a-vviififiivoQ re xeu fitrix^iv QsoriiTOi K0tviuvs7 rvi^ vfoG Trpoa-ifyopfxQ re km rtfiiiQ' km 
ilk toVto oVts ovo ^xfilv viov^ oVrs ivo KvptovQ. In what follows the doctrine of 
the two sons is again disowned and this with a certain irritation, as is also the 
idea that our Sonship can be compared with that of Christ, {(jl6vo^ B%euperov *^%«v 
ToOro Iv T^ 'Kpi(; rov ©cdv A^yov wv»<^tloL rij^ re vidrvirot; km KvptdrfiroQ fieTex^x^^r 
avMpei filv TT&o'ecv 'ivvotetv $v^$o(; vUSv re kcu Kvp/m), Theodore thus did not teach 
the doctrine of two sons, one natural and one adopted, but that of one son 
who communicated his name, his authority, and his glory to the man Jesus in 
virtue of the a-vv^^sioe. This was indeed the impossible shift of one in a dilemma. At 
the end of the Creed the doctrine of the two Adams — a specially Antiochian doctrine 
cf. ApoU. — and that of the two states are developed in detail. The commentaries of 
Theodore ought to be studied in order that it may be seen how yvafiii and f4.tfiiia-tQ — 
as opposed to ^va-tQ — were for him the main thing. Both in our case and in that of 
Christ everything was to depend upon freedom, disposition, and the direction of the 
wiU. In what follows I quote some passages from the dogmatic works of Theodore 
by way of explaining and illustrating the account given in the text ; Diodorus is in 
complete agreement with Theodore so far as it is still possible for us to check 
his statements. Theodore, de myster. I. 13 (Swete, p. 332): "Angelus diaboli est 
Samosatenus Paulus, qui purum hominem dicere prsesumpsit dominimi J. Chr. et 
negavit existentiam divinitatis unigeniti, quae est ante saecula"; cf. adv. Apollin. 3 
(Swete, p. 318), where Theodore places Paul together with Theodotus and Artemon 
and condemns him. Theodore, ^epi ivavQpuTija'Su^l. i (Swete, p. 291): "praecipuum 
Christo praeter ceteros homines non aliquo puro honore ex deo pervenit, sicut in 
ceteris hominibus, sed per unitatem ad deum verbum, per quam omnis honoris ei 
particeps est post in coelum ascensum"; 1. 2 (p. 291) :"homoJesus similiter omnibus 
hominibus, nihil differens connaturalibus hominibus, quam quia ipsi gratiam dedit; 
gratia autem data naturam non immutat, sed post mortis destructionem donavit ei deus 
nomen supra omne nomen . . . o gratia, quae superavit omnem naturam ! . . . sed mei 
fratres dicunt mihi: ''non separa hominem et deum, sed unum eundemque die, 
hominem dicens connaturalem mihi deum"; si dicam connaturalem deum, die quo- 
modo homo et deus unum est ? numquid una natura hominis et dei, domini et servi^ 
factoris et facturae? homo homini consubstantialis est, deus autem deo consubstan- 
tialis est. Quomodo igitur homo et deus unum per unitatem esse potest, qui salvificat 
et qui salvificatur, qui ante saecula est et qui ex Maria adparuit'*? 1. c. 1. 2 (p. 292) : 
" quando naturas quisque discemit, alterum et alterum necessario invenit . . . hoc 
interim item persona idem ipse invenitur, nequequam confusis naturis, sed propter 
aduDationem quae facta est adsumpti et adsumentis ... sic neque naturarum con- 
fusio fiet neque personae quaedam prava divisio, maneat enim et naturarum ratio 
inconfusa et indivisa cognoscatur esse persona; illud quidem proprietate naturae... 
illud autem adunatione personae, in una adpellatione totius considerata sive adsu- 
mentis sive etiam adsumpti natura*'; 1. c. 1. 7 (p. 294): ova-tat fih oZv ^gysiv ivot- 
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the strong foundation of the theology of their opponents. Their 
Christology was built up on this thesis. For the Antiochians 

x€7v Tov ©gov T&v xvpsTso'TdTUv Ifl-r/v . . . oVre ova-toL ?Jyuv oVrs fivjv evspyefx o76v 
re 7rois7a-$»t rbv ©gov rvjv hotxtia'tv (both would draw him into the sphere of «v<^yxif 
and limit him). AifAov oZv «&$ euSoKix Keysiv ytvea-Qect rtiv hvo/xvia-tv Tpoa-iiKsiyeuioK/ec 
$^ Asygreu vi itpivrvi KXt xaAA/irTif $e^.iia-tQ roG ©gof/ ijv Sv Trot^a-ifreu ipea-^ei^ to7$ 
MvxKeiff&oti avrtli sa"Jrov$XK6a'tv_ »7rb roG eZ xeci K»?<ic $0Kg7v ecur^ Trepi xhr&v . . . 
ixTTStpoQ fi,h yxp tiv 6 &ebQ xxt &vepiypx<^o(; rifv (^vo'iv yr^pso'Ttv ro7Q yrxa-tv r^ ii 
6v$0Ktx Tuv [Jtiv 'ia-rtv fjLxxpxv^ rSiv i^ iyy^Q. This evoiK^a-i^^ however, as is shewn 
in what follows, has different rpdfroi; in its unique and perfect form it is in the 
*'Son" only; 1. c. (p. 297): 'Iifo-of/c 51 wpolxowrgv ... %4p/T/ TrxpkSs^ — %4p/T/ 5^, 
xKO^^ovdov rp a-uvsa-et kxi riji yvuast rifv xperviv (isrtwv, i% ^q vt Txpx rip 0g^ %4p«5 
xvr^ rijv Trpofl-fljfxifv e?<xfi^xvsv . . . JijAov $i icpx kxksivo^ ^q tj/v xpsrifv XKpt^ea-repdv 
rs Kxi fiSTX TP^gtovoQ h'TT/^vipoG TJf? 6vxsp€ix(i I) To7$ ?\,otfro7(i xvdpofroiq Hfv ivvxrSv^ 
Ha-oi xxt Kxrbi yrpdyvaa-iv roV 6To7d(; tiq Ha-rxt svcotxq xifrbv 6 &ebQ ^6yoQ ixvr^ hv xvr^ 
^txT/^^asut; oipX% f^-^i^ovx Tftpg7%gv rifv irxp^ eavroG a-vvgpyetxv TrpoQ Tfjv r&v iedvTOOv 
xxT6p$eoffiv . . . ijvuro (ih yxp i% »PX^^ '^^ ®*^ ^ Aif4>^g/5 kxtx frpdyvcQa-tv ev xvr^ 
TTfi hxT/^^o-st rJjQ fJLvirpxi r^v Kxrxpx^'^ fijQ ivuo'SUQ Jg|«/ttgvoc; 1. c. 1. 8. (p. 299) : 
7rp6$vj/^ov $i UQ rb rvn ivwasaQ s^xpfid^ov $tk yoep rxurtf^ a-vvxxS67a-M xl ^^tsiq'^v 
TTpdo-uTTov KXTX Tifv 'dvcoTtv xTTSTS/^sa-xv (Matt. XIX. 6, is now brought in as an 
analogy; we also no longer speak xxrk tov tiJc svmt€uq ^6yov of two persons, 
but of one, $yi?^ov6rt rav (pva-euv $tXKeKpifisvuv; Brxv fi^v yosp tocq (pva-etQ $ixxpi- 
vufjtev, TgAg/«v riiv ^va-tv roG &soG ?<6yoG (^xfisv, kxi rihetov rb Tp6a-co7rov' ou$iykp 
xTTpSa-aTov 'io-riv v'jrdo-rxo'tv stT€7v' Te?<etxv $i xxt rtjv roG xvdpuTTov ^va-tv xxt rb 
wpda-coTov SfzoiUQ' '6rxv fJLevroi s'x-t riiv a-vvx^stxv xTt$eofi8v^ 'iv frpdo-afrov rSre (^xfiev : 
1. c. 1. 9 (p. 300) : A6yo^ o-xp^ eyevero — svrxvQx rb " eyhsro " ov^xfiu^ irepuQ 
xiyea-^xi ^vv^fxsvov exjpviKXfJLev if xxrx rb $oxs7v . . . rb $oxe7v ov xxrot rb /uif st?<ii^svxt 
<rxpxx aAifflif, iAA^ xxrk rb (lii ysyevijo-Qxi : 'drxv iilv yxp " ^Aa|3gv " Agyjj, ou xxrk 
rb $oxs7v iAA^ xxrx rb x?^iiQIq ?^sysr 'drxv $s " eyevero ", rdre xxrk rb hoxeTv oh 
yxp fzereToividvi etQ a-^pxx] 1. c. 1. 10 (p. 301): xxrx^e^iixev e% ohpxvoG iilv riji etq 
tov xvQpuTov evotxijcrer 'ia-rtv $^ ev ovpxv^ r^ XTeptyp^^oi rrjc (Pva-euQ Trxcrtv •jrxpuv ; 
1. c. 1. 12 (p. 303): i^Ajffli} vtbv X,eyu tov t^ ^vtik^ yevv^a-et rijv vtor^rx xexrif- 
IJiivov eTofzeveoQ $i o-vveTt$ex^f*svov riji o-iifixa-tet xxt rbv xxr^ xh,vi^etxv rii<; x^txQ 
fterexovrx riji Tpbs xvrbv ivcoa-et. For the explanations given of Luke I. 31 f . ; i 
Tim. III. 16; Matt. III. 14, IV. 4, see p. 306 f., 1. c. 1. 12 (p. 308): ivua-XQ xvrbv 
ixvr^ riji vxea-et rvi^ yvufxi^Q, ^ei^ovdi rtvx 7rxpe7xev xhrta rvfv X^P*^* ^5 '"'55 ^U 
xvrbv x^P^'^OQ ^*i Tdcvrx^ rovQ g^if^ $tx$o$iia-Ofievti<; xv$pM7rovq' \iQev xxt rijv frepi rk 
xxh,^ 'jTpddeo-tv xxepxtov xvr^ $te(pv?<xrrev; see the sequel where the thought is 
developed that the man Jesus voluntarily willed the good, his will being protected 
by the God-Logos; 1. c. 1. 15 (p. 309): " utrumque iuste filius vocatur, una existente 
persona, quam adunatio naturaram effecit" 1. c. c. 15 (p. 310): Mary may as well 
be called flgOT^xo^; as xvdpayrordxoQy but the latter ry ^va-et roG yrp^yfixro^ th,e 
former tjj xvx<pop^. Adv. ApoUin. 1. c. (p. 313): the distinction between va^; (the 
man Jesus) and 6 ev vxia 0go$ /^oyoQ' next: 'ia-rtv filv yhp xvoijrov rb rbv &ebv ex 
rJji fFxpUvov yeyevvJjo-dxt Xeyetv. In the eighth Sermon of the "Catechism" Theo- 
dore has employed the Aristotelian category "secundum aliquid" in order to shew, 
that a thing may be a unity in one respect and a duality in another. 
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it was simply a fact to which they had to adapt themselves^ 
although they had not themselves felt its truth in this form. 
The view adopted by the Alexandrians, above all by Cyril, 
is undoubtedly the ancient view, that namely of Irenaeus, Atha- 
nasius, and the Cappadocians, even when we make allowance 
for the falsification of tradition by the Apollinarians. The interest 
they had in seeing in Christ the most perfect unity of the 
divine and human, and therefore their interest in the reality of 
our redemption, determined the character of the development 
of the doctrines. Up till the year 431, and even beyond that 
time, this was wanting in formal thoroughness and scientific 
precision. This is as little an accident as the fact that Atha- 
nasius supplied no scientific doctrine of the Trinity. The belief 
in the real incarnation of God was only capable of the scientific 
treatment which ApoUinaris had given it. If this were forbidden 
then theologians were debarred from all treatment of the sub- 
ject with the exception of the merely analytic and descriptive 
or scholastic mode of treatment. This latter was not, however, 
yet in existence. But also apart from this, belief in the real 
incarnation simply demanded a forcible and definite statement 
of the secret, nothing more: (tiutt^ Trpocrzwehdoo ro xppijTov — let 
the secret be adored in silence. We must live in the feeling 
of this secret. This is why Cyril also stated his faith in what 
was essentially a polemical form only ; he would not have taken 
long to have given a purely positive statement of it. There- 
fore it is that without knowing it he has recourse to ApoUina- 
rian works when he wishes to bring forward a plain and intel- 
ligible formula in opposition to the Antiochians and so to make 
the mystery clearer — and he is continually in danger of over- 
stepping the limits of his own religious thought — and therefore 
it is finally, that his terminology has so little fixity about it.' 

1 In many respects his language is more certain than that of the Cappadocians 
and Athanasius: he no longer speaks, so far as I know, of mingling, fusion and 
so on, but in other respects his language is not behind theirs in uncertainty, and 
in denying "freedom" to Christ, he comes nearer to ApoUinaris than they, for 
they in fact made use also of the conception of "two natures." The works of 
Cyril are in Aubert. Vol. VI. and VII., Migne Vols. 75—77- Most of what bears 
on the subject under discussion will be found also in Mansi T. IV., V. Specially 
notable are his letters to the Egyptian monks, to Nestorius (3) to John of Antioch, 
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Still he vindicated the religious thought of Greek piety: ("If 
the God-Logos did not suffer for us in a human way then He 
did not accomplish our salvation in a divine way, and if He 
was only man or a mere instrument then we are not truly 
redeemed." " Our Immanuel would not in any way have benefit- 
ed us by His death if He had been a man; but we are re- 
v/ deemed because the God-Logos gave His own body to death.") 
Neither CyriFs personal character nor the way in which he 
devised and carried on the controversy ought to be allowed to 
lead us astray as regards this fact: for his Christianity did not 
succeed in making him just. 

It was as easy for Cyril to formulate the thought of faith as 
it was for Athanasius and the Cappadocians. Faith does not 
in his case start from the historical Christ, but from the 0£i^ 
Xoyog, and is occupied only with Him. By the Incarnation the 
God-Logos incorporated with Himself the whole human nature 
and still remained the same. >He did not transform Himself^ 
but He took up humanity into the unity of His substance, 
without losing any of it ; on the contrary. He honoured it and 
raised it into His divine substance. He is the same with human 
nature as He was before the Incarnation, the one indivisible 
subject which merely added something to itself just in order 
to take up into its nature this something thus added. Every- 
thing which the human body and the human soul of the 
God-Logos endured, He Himself endured, for they are His 
body and His soul. ^ The characteristic moments in this 

to Succensus (2) to the Constantinopolitan and Alexandrian Churches, the liber de 
recta in Jesum fide addressed to Theodosius, the book and the oration on the same 
subject addressed to the Empress, the explanation of the 12 anathemas and their 
vindication as against Theodoret, the five books against Nestorius, the dialogue 
on the Incarnation of the only-begotten, the other dialogue: "Or/ el^ 6 Xpta-rd? 
and the tractate koerec r&v ^^ ^ov?^.o(isvuv SfAoP^oyelv &sor6KOV Ttjv ecyiecv Trecpdsvov. 
On Cyril's theology see Domer, Thomasius, (Christology) and H. Schultz. Koppalik, 
Cyril, Mainz 1881. That the work published by Mai (Script. Vet. Nova Coll. I., 
Vm.) vspi r^i roO Kvpiov ivecv&pu^vjasuQ does not belong to Cyril has been shewn 
by Ehrhard (the work attributed to Cyril of Alex, ^spi r, r. xvp- lv«vfl., a work 
of Theodoret of Cyrus. Tubingen, 1888). In this treatise will be found a full and 
thorough account of the Christological formulae of Cyril. 

1 I purposely cite no passages; they would not, taken separately, prove the 
doctrine here summarised, but would, on the contrary, point now in one direction 
and now in another. That the group of phrases given in the text embodies Cyril's 
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conception are "one and the same" {sJg :cxt xvroq) that 
is, the God-Logos, "the making the flesh His own by way of 
accommodation" (IS/W ttoisIv ri^v (ripycx ohovo//,i}caci)^ "He remem- 
bered who He was" (fjs^sf^iuyjxs oTrsp Jjv), "out of two natures 
one" (iz ivo (pvasccv fl^), or "the joining of two natures in an 
unbroken union without confusion and unchangeably " {o'vui^sva't^ 
Svo cpiKrsuv Kx6^ evoo(riv i^ii(r7rx7Tov i^v/xuroo^ xx) xTpiTrrccc;), "the 
Logos with His own flesh" (0 Xoyog [aetx ryjg l^lxi; (rxpxog), hence 
the "physical union" (fVa?<r/^ Cpvo-txij) or " h ypostatic unio n " (}cx6' 
vToo'Txa'iv), and finally, "one nature of the God-Logos made 
flesh " (fzix Cpv<rt<; tov 0£oD ^oyov (r€(rxp}ccafji>h}j), ' yet " not so that the 
difference of the two natures is done away with by the union * 
{ovx* ^'9 '^^^ '^^^ cpiKTsoav '^ixCpopxg oiviflpvifJLSvyiq S/i rviy 6vu(nv), 
Cyril scarcely . touched upon the distinction between Cpv(ng 
{ov(rix) and vTrda-Txa-tg, which had nevertheless already come to 
be current among the Antiochians so far as Christology was con- 
cerned ; still he never says " of two hypostases " {h ivo vToa-rxasccv) 
or "a union in nature" (hua-ig kxtx Cpv(nv).^ He was not able 
to make that distinction, because in his view Cpvcrig and vTro^rxtrii; 
meant the same thing as applied to the divine nature, but not 
as applied to the human. What rather is really characteristic 
in CyriFs position is his express rejection of the view that an 
individual man was present in Christ, although he attributes to 
Christ all the elements of man^s nature, * For Cyril, however, 
everything depends on the possibility and actuality of such a 
human nature, on the fact, namely, that in Christ a hypostatic 
union was reached and that this union forthwith purified and 

view and in a measure embodies it completely, will be allowed by everyone 
acquainted with the subject. Nor as regards Christology can I hope much from a 
careful monograph on Cyril on the lines of a history of dogma, such as has 
recently been asked for; for beyond what is adduced above Cyril had no theolo- 
gical interest ; his way of formulating his views might, however, easily lead to his 
having a very complicated "Christology" attributed to him. 

1 According to an expression taken from a work of Apollinaris which Cyril 
considered as Athanasian, because the Apollinarians had fathered it on Athanasius. 

2 See Loofs, Leontius, p. 45. 

' The Ep. ad Succens. supplies the most important proof-passages here. Cyril's 
thought is that the substance {pla-tx) of the human nature in Christ does not sub- 
sist on its own account, but that it is nevertheless not imperfect since it has its 
subsisting element in the God-Logos. This either means nothing at all or it 
is ApoUinarianism. 
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j/transfigured human nature generally. Christ can be the second 
Adam for men only if they belong to him in a material sense 
as they did to the first Adam, and they do belong to Him 
materially only if He was not an individual man like Peter and 
Paul, but the real beginner of a new humanity. Cyril's view, 
moreover, was determined as a whole by the realistic thought of 
of redemption. ' Still it is not a matter of accident that he so 
frequently uses irxp^ for "human nature", although in opposition 
to ApolUnaris he acknowledged the human conscious soul in 
Christ. It was only rrxp^ that he could freely employ straight 
off in this connection, not TTViiif^x and ■J'L'zij. The proposition 
that before the Incarnation there were two (p-jTsie, but a/Ur 

\yiit only one, is, however, of special importance for Cyril's con- 
ception of the Incarnation. This perverse formula, which Cyril 
repeats and varies endlessly, regards the humanity of Christ as 
having existed before the Incarnation, and therefore in accordance 

. /with the Platonic metaphysic, but does not do away with the 

^ humanity after the Incarnation, on the contrary, it merely transfers 
it entirely to the substance of the God-Logos. Both natures are 
now to be distinguished isupii^ fiovvi — a phrase which he uses 
very frequently, />., it is in virtue of the physical or natural 
unity that the Logos has actually become man. This physical 
unity does not, however, mean that the Godhead thereby be- 
■comes capable of suffering: but the Logos suffers in His own 

Vflesh and was born of Mary as regards His own humanity.i He 
Vss thus God crucified, {&eh^ TTxvpaSsli:) — the Logos suffered with- 
out suffering, i.e., in His flesh {swxSev a Xi-yoi; xwx3a?, i..e, h 
r.^p>:/)— and Mary is deoTonsi;, in so far as the aa.p^ which she 
bore constitutes an indissoluble unity with the Logos. (What 
belonged to the Logos thus became the property of the human- 

j lity, and again what belonged to the humanity became the property 
of the Logos — yiyovs rohuv 'i^ix lAhmii T'.iyouraTi^i; xvUpuT^irviTaq, 
l^ix 5f 7rx>,iv rij? xv&pmTrST^TOq rx xiirou >.6-yo\J). Therefore this 

1 Oral, ad imp. ThEodos. 19, 20 (Ma.Qsi_ IV. 641): An apparent body would 
have been sufficient if the God-Logos had merely required to sbow us the path to 
the angelic life. But He became a perfect man, ii« Tfj; ftiii hrsirixTov ifSop2( t3 
y^'ho^ ^ti^^ sn'drAAff^^ trSifia, r^ lea^' 'svoifft^ ciKOVOiii^ T^v liiat^ oLt^ ^teifv ivai^^ 
-^"X'i'' ^^ ISiau ivJpUT/uiiv roiouniiat s^apriz; surqv &reip^v:!i KftPrrtiia, t^c ISiaf 
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(rip^ of Christ can in the Lord^s Supper be the means of producing^ 
divine life, although it has not disappeared as human flesh.' 

Is this conception Monophysitism? It is necessary to distinguish 
here between the phraseology and what is actually stated. As 
regards their actual substance all conceptions may be described 
as Monophysite or Apollinarian which reject the idea that Christ 

VAvas an individual man ; for between the doctrine of the hypostatic 
union and the most logical Apthartodocetism there are only 
grades of diflerence. No hard and fast line can be drawn here,, 
although very different forms of monophysitism were possible 
according as the consequences of the Incarnation for the divinity 
of Christ on the one hand, or for His humanity on the other 
were conceived of in a concrete way and definitely stated. But 
according to ecclesiastical phraseology only those parties are to be 
described as monophysite who rejected the deliverance of the 
Council of Chalcedon. But this deliverance presupposes the 
existence of factors which did not yet lie within the mental 
horizon of Cyril. In these circumstances we must content our- 
selves with saying that nowhere did Cyril intentionally deviate 
to the right hand, or to the left, from the line of thought followed 
by the Greek Church and its great Fathers in their doctrine 
of redemption. He was a Monophysite in so far as he taught 
hat the Logos after the Incarnation continues to have as before 
one nature only ; but as the opponent of ApoUinaris he did not 

Vwish to mix the human nature with the divine in Christ. * The 
assertion of a perfect humanity, unmingled natures, must be 
allowed to stand, for it is really impossible to put in an intel- 

* Cyril connected the Christological dogma in the form in which he put it, with 
the Lord's Supper and also with baptism. 

' Similarly also Loofs op. cit., p. 48 f. As Loofs rightly remarks, the distinc- 
tion between the natures which Cyril wished to have made was nevertheless not 
one solely in thought, but I cannot find any word which expresses what he wanted. 
It is obvious that as regards the docetic and Apollinarian ideas (apparent-humanity, 
xp&o'tQ, vCyxwiQt rpoTnj)^ which were current and which were still widely spread 
at the time, Cyril's influence was of a wholesome kind. It is wonderful how firm 
he was here. Perhaps it is herein that his greatest significance lies. And yet the 
best of what he had he had got from ApoUinaris. Moreover, before Cyril, Didy- 
mus in Alexandria had already put together and used the words arpeTTU^y 
ivvyx^TWQ in his formula for the Incarnation; see Vol. III., p. 299. They were- 
therefore not a monopoly of the Antiochians. 
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ligible form any part of these speculations which treat of sub- 
stances as if they had no connection whatever with a living 
person. It is really not any more difficult to put up with the 
contradiction here than it is to tolerate the whole method of 
looking at the question. Both constitute the great mystery of 
the faith. Monophysitism, which limits itself to the statement 
that in Christ out of two perfect natures, divinity and humanity, 
/ one composite or incarnate divine nature has come into existence, 
^ and which will have nothing to do with the idea of a free will ' 
in Christ, is dogmatically consistent. It has indeed no longer 
the logical satisfying clearness of the Apolltnarian thesis; it 
involves an additional mystery, or a logical contradiction, still 
in return for this it definitely put into words the by no means 
\/unimportant element of "perfect humanity". But this Mono- 
physitism, when distinctly formulated as s-jhth >?utrjx!f, certainly 
made it plain to the Greeks themselves that it was no longer 
possible to reconcile the Christ of faith with the picture of 
Christ given in the Gospels; for the idea of the physical unity 
of the two natures and of the interchange of properties, which 
Cyril had worked out in a strict fashion, swallowed up what of 
the human remained in Him. Arrived at this point three possible 
courses were open. It was necessary either to revise the doctrine 
of redemption and perfection which had the above-mentioned 
statement as its logical result — a thing which was not to be thought 
of, — or else theologians would have to make up their minds 
still further to adapt the picture of the historical Christ to the 

' Like Apollinaris, Cyril also regarded with ihe deepest abliorrence the thought ihat 
Christ possessed a free will. Everything seemed to ihem to be made uncertain if 
Christ was not Stjuttd;. We can quite understand this feeling; for all belief in 
Christ as Redeemer is, to aay the least of it, indifferent lo Ihe idea that Christ 
might have done other than He did. But that age was in the direst dilemmaj 
for "freedom" was at that time the only formula for the "personality" of the 
creature, and yet it at the same time necessarily involved the capability of sin. In 
this dilemma the true believers resolved to deny freedom lo Christ. With these 
accordingly the Apollinarians who had been 'excluded from the Church were able 
once more lo unite. "All with the exception of a few," wiilesTheodoret H. E, V. 3, 
cf. V. 37, "came over to the Church and again took part in Church fellowship; 
they bad not, however, all the same, got rid of their earlier disease, but still infected 
many with it. who before bad been sound. From this root there sprang up in 
the Church the doctrine of the in'a t^c o-stpKog xxi tH; ieiriiTat ipiirit, which attri- 
bules EuSering lo Ihe Godhead too of the only begotten.'' 
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dogmatic idea, i,e., to destroy it altogether, which was logical 
Monophysitism, or finally, it would be necessary to discover a 
word, or a formula, which would mark off the dogma of faith 
from ApoUinarianism with still greater sharpness than had been 
^ydone by the catch^tQrd" perfect humanity'*. It was therefore 
necessary to intensify tfie~contradictions still further, so that it 
was no longer only the concrete union of the natures which 
appeared as the secret, but the conception of the union itself al- 
ready involved a contradictio in adjecto 2inA became a mystery. 
If it could be maintained that the natures had become united 
without being united, then on the outside everything seemed 
to be as it should be, and Apollinaris was as certainly beaten 
as Paul of Samosata — and this was maintained. But certainly 
no pupil of Athanasius or Cyril hit on a notion such as this, 
which paralysed the force of the thought: ^.oyog a-xpjcuislg. A 
danger lurked here which had finally a momentous result. The 
expression of the faith which was constantly being burdened 
with fresh contradictions so that no legitimate element might be 
wanting to it, had to forfeit its strength.^ Its place was finally 
taken by a complicated formula which it was no longer possible 
to make one's own through feeling, the mystery of conceptions 
put in the form of concrete ideas. If theologians might no longer 
teach as Apollinaris taught and in fact no longer quite in the 
way in which Cyril taught, they saw themselves under the 
necessity of using a complicated formula. But to begin with it 
seemed as if Cyril had carried his point. ^ 

The controversy broke out in Constantinople and was through- 
out carried on with ambitious designs and for the purposes of 
ecclesiastical policy. In the person of Nestorius an ascetic 
Antiochian was again raised to the dignity of Bishop of Con- 
stantinople (428). The bishop of the capital just because he was 

1 Thomasius in his description of the Christology of Cyril sees only difficulties, 
but no contradictions. Nor has he fully understood the relation between Apolli- 
naris and Cyril. 

2 Cyril never sought subsequently to tone down in appearance the paradox of 
the mystery of the Incarnation by means of logical distinctions. In this connection 
it is important to note that he allows that Nestorius wishes a liveaa-iQ ro3v TTpocruTuv 
(Ep. ad C P. Mansi IV., p. 1005), but that he himself rejects such a union be- 
cause the important thing is the union of the natures. 
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the bishop was an object of jealousy to the Alexandrian Patriarch 
and as an Antiochian he was doubly so. A conceited preacher and 
one who plumed himself on being au enemy of heretics, but 
not a man with any meanness about him, Nestorius, who was 
supported by his presbyter Anastasius, gave offence in the capital 
by using the catchwords of the Antiochian dogmatic and by 
the contest he engaged in against the description of Mary as 
SsoTsxsi;. With great frankness Nestorius described the statements 
regarding the God who was wrapped in swaddling clothes and 
fastened to the Cross, as heathen fables. His Christology' was 
that of Theodore; it cannot be said that he developed it further; 
on the contrary, one can see the influence of Chrysostom, Nesto- 
rius seems scarcely to have mentioned the human development 
\6{ Jesus, and he seems to have laid greater emphasis on the 
idea of the union than Theodore ("one Christ"), if also only 
in the form of the mvix^eix and irpcrK-ji')ifng\ but he was, above 
all, concerned in getting rid of " the corruption of Arius and Apol- 
linaris." Cyril took advantage of the excitement in the Capital, 
which would perhaps have quieted down spite of some unruly 
priests and monks, in order to stir up the Egyptian monks, the 
Egyptian clergy in Constantinople, and the imperial ladies. The 
result was an angry correspondence with Nestorius, who was, 
moreover, protected by the Emperor. Cyril wrote in a more 
dignified way than his rival, but the hierarchs since the days 
of Cyprian had always known better how to take up an outwardly 
dignified attitude than their opponents. The narrow-minded 
patriarch of the capital was characterised by a simple pride, - 
He expressed himself in an inconsiderate and imprudent way 

> .Some of his wriliDgs in Mausi IV., V,, see also VI., VII., IX, On Ihe heginniiig 
nf Ihe controierajr .Socral. H. E. Vll. 29 sq. cf. the lellers of CceUslin and Vincent. 
Commoii. 17 sq. The sennons of Nealorius, above all, deserve attention. The 
hisloiy is in Hefele, op. cit. n. 2, pp. 141 — 2S8, who is indeed wholly biassed. 
.See Walch, Ketiergesch., Vol. V. ; Largeot, S. Cyrille et le coocile d'^phfae {Rev, 
des quest, hist., 1872, July). Older accounis by Tillemoot and Gibbon. 

» Luther ("Von den Cooc. u. K K. ", Vol. 25, pp. 304 ff,, 307), falling back 
on Socrates, has rehabilitated Nestorius: "One cau see from this that Nestorius, 
ihough n proud and foolish bishop, is in earuest about Christ' but in his folly he 
does not know what he is saying and how he is saying it, like one ivho was not 
able to spealt properly of such things and yet wished to speak as if he knew all 
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in his letters, and his conduct in his diocese was no less in- 
considerate and imprudent, for there he went on with the work 
of deposition and attacked ** ApoUinarianism " as if it had been 
a red rag. 

The formulae employed by the two opponents were no longer 
very different. Everything depended on how they were accent- 
uated. Both spoke of two natures and one Christ, and the one 
wished as little to be an ApoUinarian as the other did to be a 
** blasphemous**^ Samosatene. Cyril did not deny that the God- 
head was incapable of suffering, and Nestorius was prepared to 
use even the formula isorojcog with a qualification. ^ But in reality 
they were undoubtedly separated from each other by a deep gulf 
epresented in the former case by the hutrig Cpv(n}c>jf (the physical 
union,) "and in the latter by the svutrig kxtx (rvvxCpsixVy (the union 
vji^y combination,) and they can scarcely be blamed if\hey indulged 
in specious arguments; for both views were intelligible only 
when one went behind the formulae, and in the case of many 
if not actually in that of the leaders, ideas which went a great 
deal further were as a matter of fact concealed behind the 
formulae.^ Nestorius addressed himself to the Roman bishop 
Coelestin as a colleague of co-ordinate rank, Cyril did the same 
soon after as an informant moved by a sense of duty, and 
therewith the controversy came to have a universal importance. 
But owing to the interference of the Roman bishop on behalf 
of Cyril it also took a wholly unexpected turn ; for there is not 

* So Nestorius himself in the third letter to Coelestin. 

' This was the case from the first; see already the first letter to Coelestin. In 
the third letter he proposed to the Pope that the latter should see that neither 
fifOT^xoC nor MpuTordxoQ was used, but xp/o-r^roxoc > " This controversy about 
words," he adds moreover, "will not in my opinion occasion any difficult enquiry 
at the Council nor will it interfere with the doctrine of the divinity of Christ." 



* In this contest Nestorius directs his attack against Photinianism, as representing 
the idea that the Word had first originated with the Vurgin, against ApoUinarianism, 
against the idea that the flesh of Christ was no longer flesh after the Resurrection, 
and therefore against the " deificatio " of the flesh, and against the mingling of 
the natures (first letter to Coelestin). As a matter of fact nothing of all this applied 
to Cyril. The latter fought against Nestorius as if it were a matter of combating 
Paul of Samosata, and in this Coelestin made common cause with him (see his 
first letter to the Church of Constantinople c. 3). The real difference was: Did 
God become man or did He not? 
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perhaps in the history of dogma a second fact of equal import- 
ance which so thoroughly deserves to be pronounced a scandal 
nor one which at the same is so little to the credit of its author, 
as the interference of the Pope on behalf of Cyril, 

He had indeed sufficient reason for doing this. Since the 
time of Athanasius and Julius, and in fact from the days even 
of Demetrius and Fabian, it had always been the traditional 
■dogmatic policy of the Roman Chair to support the Alexandrian 
Patriarch, as conversely the latter in his struggle against the 
ambitious patriarch of New Rome necessarily looked for his 
natural ally in old Rome.' Further Nestorius had shewn him- 
self unwilling to excommunicate right off the Pelagians who 
had been condemned by the Pope and who had fled to Con- 
stantinople. Finally, he had not in his writing generally given 
token of the submission which the ApostoUc Chair already 
demanded. But what does that signify in face of the fact that 
Coelestin in interfering on behalf of Cyril disowned his western 
view and in the most frivolous fashion condemned Nestorius 
without having considered his teaching. That he did both things 
may be easily shewn. In his letter to the Pope Nestorius laid 
before the latter the formula "utraqiie natura quE per conjunc- 
tionem summam et inconfusam in una persona unigeniti adoratur " " 
("the two natures which, perfectly joined together and without 
confusion, are adored In the one person of the only-begotten "). 
This was substantially the Western formula, and Ccelestin him- 
self held no other view." He did not, however, trouble himself 

' The solidarity belwetm Rgme and Alexandria is emphasised also in the letters 
of Ctelestin to Cyril ([. i), to John of Aotioch [c 3) and to Nestorius (c. 11). 

= Ep. II. Nest, ad Ccelest. (Mansi IV., p. 1024.) 

3 It was substantially the Western formula; see on this above, p. 145, and 
Reuter, Ztsehr. fiir K.-G. VI., p. 156 ff, Augustine, Crelestin's autliority, had 
taught the doctrine of una persona and two natures, or still more frequently the 
'■du;e substaotije" which corresponds more closely with the Western conception; 
he had further used "dens (en patre) et homo (ex matre), or "vcrbum ct homo" 
or "deus-homo." He had rejected every view which taught the changeableness 
of, God, and explained that the "forma dei " remained together with the "forma 
servi" after the '■assumptio camis". He had not himself questioned the relative 
correctness of the idea of the indwelling of the Godhead in Christ after the 
fashion of the indwelling of the Godhead in believers, i.t.^ as in a temple, if he 
also dung to the view that the Word itcame Hesh. It is undoubted that accord- 
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about the formula, put his own Christology on one side and 
declared in favour of Cyril, while he made everything depend 
on the one point ''ieoroKog'* in order at least to produce an 
appearance of difference, although this was just the very point 
regarding which Nestorius was prepared to make concessions. 

ing to Augustine, " Christ is the collective person comprising a duality " in con- 
nection with which we have to distinguish between what relates to the forma det 
and the forma servi. It is only with certain qualifications that the formula ''God 
was crucified " is to be employed, the perfectly correct statement is only " Christus 
crucifixus est in forma servi." The passages in which Augustine speaks of "caro 
dei", "natus ex femina deus" etc., are extremely rare, and for him these formulae 
have in my opinion no real importance; for the reconciling work of Christ belongs 
according to Augustine to his humanity; see above. Here he is therefore in agree- 
ment with the Antiochians. (The fact that in one passage Augustine, like TertuUian, 
speaks of "mingling", is of no importance). We meet with the same thing in 
Ambrose (de incam. Sacram.) and again in Vincentius and Leo I. They all go 
back together to TertuUian (see above). Ambrose like Augustine speaks of two 
substances (natures) and he is "still more zealously intent than the latter in pre- 
serving the two in their integrity": ''Servemus distinctionem divinitatis et carnis." 
Apollinaris has no more violent opponent than Ambrose. According to him the 
Johannine "becoming flesh" first gets its true meaning through "He dwelt among 
us." When we speak of the death and passion of Christ we ought to add " secun- 
dum camem". And naturally in this connection emphasis is also laid on the 
"unus et idem", but the co-existence of the formse dei et servi is maintained. 
And here, as in Augustine, we meet with the formula that the Logos assumed a 
man. In fact Ambrose, the keenest opponent of Apollinaris, turned against the 
avTiiisrda'raa-tQ r&v dvofi^mv as against a dangerous, ApoUinarian mode of speech, 
and went so far in regard to the distinction of the natures as even to hazard 
(c. 2, § 13) the bold statement: "Fieri non protest, ut, per quem sunt omnia, sit 
unus ex nobis." (More detailed information in Forster, Ambrosius, p. 128 f., 136 f.) 
The remaining evidence, moreover, which we possess in the shape of Papal letters 
etc., proves that the Westerns since the time of Tertullian and Novatian — in the 
latter also we find the " utraque substantia" (not "natura") and the "sociatus homo 
et deus " — possessed a christological formula on which they were all agreed, based 
on their creed, and to which they had strictly adhered, (see the admirable remarks 
of Reuter op. cit. p. 191 f.). TAts form was closely akin to that of the Antiochi- 
ans^ although it rested on a different basis. The Antiochians, without being in- 
fluenced by the West, had reached quite independently the formula "two natures, 
one person." Not only the "mild" Antiochians (Loofs op. cit., p. 49 f.), but 
Theodore also (see above) and Nestorius had employed it. We must certainly 
admit that there is a radical difference, the Antiochian formula would strictly have run 
thus : The two natures, which are two hypostases, constitute together one prosopon 
or person who is to be adored, i>., in the view of the Antiochians nature jmd 
hypostasis coincided and the undivided subject possessed its unity only in the 
union, the name, in the position of authority and in adoration. On the other 
hand we should have to paraphrase the Western form of the doctrine which was 
outlined by Tertullian, developed by Ambrose and handed on to the theologians 
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The Pope had determined to put down Nestorius. A Roman 
Synod {430) demanded of him immediate recantation on pain 
of excommunication. As if by way of insult Cyril was charged 
by the Pope himself with the duty of carrying the sentence 
out. Nestorius himself, whose Church was revolutionised, now 
of subsequent limes, thus: Jesus Cbrist as one aud the same possesses two stib- 
stances (properties) or two co-existcnl forms (status, fonnn). The difTereuce is ob- 
vious at the tirst gloace. The former formula is of a speculative kind and from 
general conceptions constructs a personal being, the latter on the conltary assigns 
"Ihe state of life" to a person, il is, so to speak (see above), of a legal or politi- 
cal kind. The two formula; ore thus quite disparate (the ADtiochian and Alexan- ^ 
drian are on the contraiy formally similar) and therefore it is very possible that 
the Western form in fine, considered from the riligiovs point of view, contains a 
side which is more akin to the Alexandrian than to the Antiochian form. But in 
the formube Nestorius was in agreement with Ccelesttc, and it cannot be proved 
that the Pope was able to look behind the formula; (see the " simplicior " in Mansi V., 
p, 702). In fact the opposite can be proved. lu all bis numerous letters he look 
good care \a connection with this alfair not to state his own Chrislological view. 
If anything escapes him it does not remind us at all of Cyril's views, see, c^., 
the letter to the Church of Constantinople (Mansi IV., p. IO44) : " Nestorius denies / 
that the Logos assumed a man for our sakes." He fastens solely on the JtoTrf«8( *' 
to which objection had been taken by Nestorius and he adduces a sort of argument 
in proof of its antiquity taken from a poem of Ambrose. Beyond this nothing 
else occurs in his letters to shew what was really to blame in the Christology of 
Nestorius. In place of this he from the very start loads him with abuse, with 
threats from the Bible and with imprecations of a wholly general character, denounces 
him to his Church as a heretic and writes him a letter (Mansi IV., p. 1026 sq.), 
which in its nnraimess and bare-faced audacity is one of the vilest compositions we 
have of the fourth and Hfth centuries. In his instructions to his legates too and in 
his letter to the Council, he carefully guarded against usin g any Chiistological formula 
at all, and he knew very well why. As Nestorius had expressed himself, particularly . / 
towards the end, his Christology came so near to that of Augustine that Cceleslin at all Y 
events was not able to distinguish the ooe from the other. Ccelestin's main concern, 
however, was by no means with the Christology, but rather with the person of Nestorlu= 
because the latter had not treated the Pelagians ad nutum pafa. He accordingly, 
instructed his legates simply to take Cyril's side, and in his letter to the Council 
contented himself with an exhortation to the members to preserve the old faith without 
saying what the old faith was. There is, however, not the slightest ground for the assump- 
tion that Augustine's affair with the Gallican monk and presbyter Leporins (about 
426, Mansi IV., pp. 513, 519 sq.) probably had an influence upon Coslestin. Thi^i 
controversy, which was quickly settled, undoubtedly shews that on the basis of the 
formal^ of TertuUian and Novalian, discussions regarding the mystery of the person 
of Christ had been started ia the West too, which led to considerable division of 
opinion, and that in opposition to this the Westerns held firmly to Iheir -'unus et 
idem" which, however, was something different from the Antiochian It Trfiatiitui 
(Leporius would have nothing to do with the idea of a deus natus et passus; Augustine 
and Aurelins of Carthage forced him to recant: the Confession of Leporius is in 
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urged the Emperor to call a General Council, and in addition 
to this collected a number of accusations against Cyril for the 
way in which he had discharged the duties of his office. To the 
twelve anathemas which an Alexandrian Council under the 
presidency of Cyril had served on him, and which embodied 
the teaching of Cyril in sharply cut phrases [ieorojcog yeykvvviKa 
^xpKtKug (TxpKX ^eyovirx rov ay, 0£oD AoVov — evaxriq kx6^ vTritrrxtrtv — 
£vco(Tig 0v(Ti)cii — (Txp^ rov jcvpiov ^oooTroioq, — the mother of God bore 
flesh born after the manner of flesh, the Logos of God — hypostatic 
union — natural union — the life-giving flesh of the Lord) he replied 
by twelve counter-anathemas.* This sealed the breach. The 
Emperor, displeased with Cyril, summoned a Council to meet 
at Ephesus at Whitsuntide 431. Cyril who appeared with some 
50 bishops, here shewed how an Emperor, such as Theodosius 
was, ought to be treated. Without waiting for the arrival of 
the Syrians under John of Antioch, the cautious friend (?) of 
Nestorius, ' the Egyptian party supported by the bishop of 
Ephesus, Memnon, on its own authority and spite of the opposi- 
tion of the Imperial commissioner, constituted itself the Council, 
treated Nestorius who naturally did not appear at this meeting, 
but waited in the city for the Syrians, as an accused person, 
approved of all Cyril's declarations as being in harmony with 

Hahn, Symbole 2, § 138). But in the affair with Nestorius Goelestin nowhere referred 
to the heresy of Leporius and to his recantation. The commonitorium of Vincen- 
tius best shews how little disposed those in the West were to have their own 
Christological form of doctrine interfered with by the East or by the recognised 
Council of Ephesus. In this book, written soon after 431, the Greed of Ephesus is 
highly praised and Nestorius is abused, but at the same time the Ghristological 
formula of Tertullian and no other is used, and what is said exhibits complete un- 
certainty regarding the teaching of Nestorius. 

1 Mansi IV., pp. 1081 sq., 1099 sq., Hahn, § 142, 143. In the third thesis of 
Nestorius the permanence of the difference of the two natures also after the Incar- 
nation is strongly emphasised. The fifth thesis runs thus : '' Si quis post assump- 
tionem hominis naturaliter dei filium unum esse audet dicere, anathema sit." It 
is the most questionable one. 

2 John of Antioch was perhaps also one of the false friends of Nestorius. The 
matter is still not quite clear — spite of the Coptic sources which are now at our 
command. Probably John came so late intentionally, in order to be able to turn 
the scale ; from the first his attitude towards Nestorius had been an equivocal one. 
We may indeed assume that he wished to get rid both of Nestorius and of Cyril 
in order to secure for himself the supreme influence over the Church. 
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Holy Scripture and the Nicene Creed, pronounced the deposition 
of Nestorius and declared him to have forfeited priestly fellow- 
ship. In opposition to this petty assembly, which did not set up any 
new creed, but which on the contrary took up the position that 
the sole question had reference to the Nicene Creed which was 
in danger, Nestorius and his friends, as soon as the Syrians 
arrived, held the legal Council under the presidency of the 
Imperial Commissioner and pronounced sentence of deposition 
on Cyril and Memnon. It was only now that the Papal legates 
arrived in Ephesus and they at once took the side of Cyril. ' 
In accordance with their instructions they reopened the case 
pro forma, in order to exalt the authority of the Apostolic 
Chair. Cyril's party complied with this, and the Legates then 
agreed to everything which had been done, after all the docu- 
ments had been once more read over." With the cry, "the whole 
Council thanks the new Paul Ccelestin, the new Paul Cyril, 
Coelestin the guardian of the faith, Ccelestin who concurs with 
the Council; One Ccelestin, one Cyril, one faith of the Council, 
one faith of the whole world," ^ this assembly closed, which sought 
to maintain tlie ancient Nicene faith and did maintain it, at 
which, however, there was no discussion, but at which. unanim- 
ity was reached solely on the basis of a selection of authorities. ' 

I Otherwise the Westerns were not present at all. 

= Besides Ccelestin's letter to the Council a similar one from the Carthaginian 
Archbishop Capreolus who excused the absence of the Africans was read again. 
This letter too is instruclive because the bishop does not go beyond counselling 
that no change should be made on the ancient faith. He expresses no opioion 
on the question in dispute, (MansI tV., p. 1Z07 sq.). 

' Mansi 1. c. p. 1287. At the close the Council did the Pope the further favour 
of condemning the PeUgiaos. Thus both parties were quits. Ctsleslin condemned 
Nestorius without knowing what his leaching was and thereby disparaged his own 
docltioe, and the followers of Cyril condemned the Pelagians without thoroughly 
cvamiQing their theses and condemned themselves in condemning them. We may 
pat it thus and yet not mistake the peculiar solidarity which existed between the 
Andochians and the Pelagians ; for the Ephesian judges knew nothing of this. 
It was CassiMi who first drew attention to it (libr, Vn., de incara. Chr.). 

* See the Acts in Mansi; Vicentius too in the so-called Second Common i tori um 
describes the procedure; Ihey interrogated antiquity. "Peter of Alex., Athanasius, 
Theophilus of Alex., the three Cappadociaas, Felix and Julius of Rome were quoted 
at Ephesus as teachers, councillors, witnesses and judges (what, however, was 
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The following will be found in the historical accounts. The 
Emperor, instead of standing up for the right, allowed himself 
to be overawed. At first it is true the resolutions of Cyril's 
Council were annulled, but thereafter the controversy was to be 
settled in true Byzantine fashion by the removal of the leaders. 
The Emperor gave the force of law both to the deposition of 
Cyril and Memnon and to that of Nestorius. The Alexandrians, 
however, were united and followed one master, but this was not 
the case with the opposite party. Nestorius who was violent but 
not tenacious, resigned ; soon, however, his isolation was to change 
to imprisonment. In the eyes of the Emperor the doctrine which 
he represented was by no means condemned ; but Cyril succeeded 
in getting permission to resume possession of his bishopric, and 
by means of intrigue and bribery his party continued more and 
more to gain ground at the Court and the capital. Still he could not 
reckon on a victory as regards the dogmatic question ; he had 
to be content with knowing that a man who was acceptable to 
him occupied the chair of Constantinople. The Emperor sought 
to bring about a union, and the friends of Nestorius became 
disunited. One section under the leadership of John of Antioch 
was prepared to come to terms, and to this party Theodoret, ' 
the most distinguished Antiochian scholar, also belonged, though 
undoubtedly with a certain reserve. Another section actively 
resisted. Cyril's behaviour in the year 432 — 433 is little to his 
credit. To him it was of more importance to get the condemna- 
tion of his mortal enemy, Nestorius, carried through in the 
Church, than to preserve his dogmatic sy.stem pure. Thus he 
subscribed the creed submitted by the moderate Antiochians, 
without, however, retracting his earlier opinions, and in return 
for this got some of the heads of the opposite party, above ail, 
John of Ephesus, to abandon Nestorius. Cyril could save his 
consistency by interpreting this Antiochian creed in accordance 
with his Christology; the friends of Nestorius were not able to 

quoted from them origiuated with Apolliooris!), and also Cyptian nnd Augustiuc." 
According to Vioceotius these coiisti luted "the hallowed decalogue". But in 
addition to these the opinions of others were also adduced. 

' He was now ibe spiritual leader of the Antiochians. He fought untiringly 
for (he view that God was incapable of suffering, 
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escape the disgrace which they had brought upon themselves 
by their treachery towards their ill-used friend. But in a question 
which was for him a matter of faith Cyril had agreed to a com- 
promise, in proof of the fact that all hierarchs are open to convic- 
tion when they are in danger of losing power and influence. ' He 
could, moreover, reckon on the victory of his opponents being 
a Pyrrhic victory. His own reputation and that of his dogmatic 
system went on increasing; thousands of monks were busy 
spreading it, and Cyril himself was constantly working at the 
Court and in Rome. The condemnation of Nestorius was followed 
by the most disgraceful treatment of the unfortunate bishop. In 
consequence of the confusion which arose because he was 
condemned while his teaching was tolerated by others, the 
whole party was weakened ; the strict Nestorians separated from 
the others," and since Cyril had not been under the necessity 

I The Creed of UnioQ is in Mansi V., pp. 781, 291, 303. (Ilahii § 99). It was 
composed as early as the year 431, probably by Theodoret, and was senl from 
Ephesus to be submitted to the Emperor, Cyril subscribed it in the year 433. 
The Creed is a doginalic work of art in which the Antiochians, however, could 
without much difficulty recognise their views, bat not so Cyril. The second, and 
really important half runs thus: Sis ykf ^iasm 'ivuri; ysyeye- iii ^vn Xfirriv, 
'/»« iiir, 'ita xCpiev i^eAoyoCftiv. Kari radntv t^k t>)( aa-u^jjiiTsu Bvajs-iwc 'ittmai 
SiioKcyeOiuv Tifv aylav ■Kaf^itov Sioriiaii, [Nestorius had already admitted this, 
and he might in fact have subscribed this creed without any scruples of con- 
science] Sill Ti rdv &c6u Aiiyiiv rrafKuS^nai xx! hsll'Sfar^lrM, xal 1% avTl)f r^; 
ffi/AA^Jifais eiSfxi iavrSi tov e^ airijj /.tf^iiiTa iiaiii', Ti; 3i tl/ayyr^iKllt Kal 
aTOffToAixit wEpi TsG KUfi'ev $*ivi( 'Iffiiv riuf flioAoyom Svjpa^j ric /iit koiudtw- 
eSvrat, iii; iip' iris Ttforiuriiii, rat Si iiaipiiStTa(, ^t '■"' Sio ipiriat (Cyril admitted 
that!) xai rit /tJv iioTfitreli nark th" fliirifra tou XpirreS, ri( i) raTimiii; 
xxrii T^v MpasciTirra auToD TttpaSiiivrai. This formula of union which reflects 
no discredit on the Antiochians, especially as they, like the Arlatis and Semi-Arians 
before them, had a theological rather than a religious interest in the problem, is 
markedly different from the later Chalcedooiaa formula. It does not abandon an 
intelligible position as that was understood by the Antiochians. Cyril had to 
content himself with the words Vvaig-i; atid isoTixiif and had to put up with the 
absence of Tvri^eia. He naturally clung firmly to the fi(a iJuJcit ceiapKniiufHj, 
declaring that the creed of union merely excluded the misinterpretations of the 
doctrine he had hitherto taught, misinterpretations which he had himself always 
disavowed; in fact he went so far as to assert that the Antiochians loo understood the 
difference of the natuies after the incarnation as being purely a dislinction in Ihoughl. 

3 This was a slow process which began with the emigration to Edessa and was 
conduded only at the end of the fifth century with the formation of a strictly 
exclusive Nestorian Church. It maintained itself in the e.itreme East of Christen- 
dom, ill East Syria and Persia, and soon took on a national colouring; on the 
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of retracting anything, he was able to direct his energies towards 
getting the decrees of his assembly accepted as orthodox, as 
ecumenical decrees, under cover of the union-creed. He did 
actually succeed in a few years in getting this done in the East; 
in the West they had ranked as such from the first. The situa- 
tion continued to be perplexed and became more and more 
disingenuous. 

§ 2. The Eutychian Controversy. 

Cyril died in the year 444 ; there were in his own party some 
who so far as he was concerned had never forgiven him the 
union of 433 which had led Cyril to agree to the expression 
*'5yo Cpv(7€ig*\^ His successor was Dioscurus who, according to 
the testimony of his own adherents, though not indeed the equal 
of his predecessor, was also not unlike him. The Alexandrian 
bishops from Athanasius to Dioscurus have something in common. 
They strove to make themselves the masters of Egypt and the 
leaders of the Church of the East. ^ Their resistance to the 
power of the State was not less strong than their hatred of the 

strongly marked national consciousness of the Nestorians in Church matters, see 
Horst, Elias von Nisibis, p. 112 flf. The Emperor Zeno put an end to their exist- 
ence in the Empire in 489. All the successors of Theodosius 11. persecuted them. 
How the latter came to have such a ferocious hatred of Nestorius whom he had 
once protected has not, however, been yet explained. The Emperor gave orders 
that all the writings of Nestorius were to be burned and that his followers were 
to be called "Simonisls". The result was that the writings of Diodorus and 
Theodore were all the more eagerly circulated in the East and translated into 
other languages. Edessa in particular did a great deal in the way of getting the 
Greek- Antiochian literature put into Syrian (Persian, Armenian). Much that is of 
a free and antique character has been preserved in the Nestorian-Persian or Chal- 
dean Church; Assemani, Bibl. Orient. III., 2; Silbemagl, Kirchen des Orients 
p. 202 ff. 5 Kattenbusch, op. cit. I., p. 226 ff. For the history of dogma, in the strict 
sense of the word, the Nestorians are no longer of any importance. 

1 See Isidor Pelus. epp. I., Nos. 323, 334; Acacius of Melitene, ep. ad Cyril, 
in Mansi V., p. 860 (998 sq.). Cyril himself (ep. ad Eulog. Migne, Vol. 77, p. 225) 
says that people are now speaking reproachfully of him: $ik ri $vo ^va-ei^ dvo- 
fj,ct^6vrw» echrm vivea'XSfo ij xect STr^vsa-e 6 riJc 'AAg|«vJp£/ac. Fuller details in 
Ehrhard, op. cit., p. 42 f. 

2 See, above all, the Church History of Socrates, who thoroughly understood 
this aspiration of theirs. 
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parvenu, the bishop of New Rome, whose aspirations after power 
they wished to put a stop to. We can only compare them with 
the great Popes, and the comparison is so far a just one in- 
asmuch as they aimed at making Egypt a sort of independent 
ecclesiastical State. Each bishop in the series from Athanasius 
to Dioscurus came nearer accomplishing this design. * In follow- 
ing out this policy they relied upon three powerful forces, on 
Greek piety and monasticism, on the masses of the lower classes,, 
and on the Roman Bishop who had an equal interest in keeping 
down the bishop of Constantinople, and in making head against 
the State. In the respect first mentioned, Theophilus' change of 
front is specially characteristic. He abandoned science, i.e,y 
Origenism, as soon as he perceived that a stronger force was 
present in the Church, — namely, the orthodoxy of the monks 
and of the religious communities. From that time onwards the 
Alexandrian bishop stood at the head of ecclesiastical tradi- 
tionalism ; he decisively rejected Greek science. But in doing 
this he surrendered what was an important element in the 
influence he could exercise on the rest of the churches, and 
the loss of this was a momentous one. He became a national 
Coptic bishop. This brings us to the second point. Like all 

* Of all the great bishops of the Empire the Roman and Alexandrian bishops 
alone possessed a traditional policy which was strictly adhered to, and acted in 
accordance with it. They accordingly really became forces in history. The Chair 
of Antioch never had a policy; in the conflicts with the Arians it became a mere 
puppet after the Church already sixty years before this had had to come to its- 
assistance, and it possessed no fixed traditions. The position taken up in the 
Nestorian controversy by the feeble and unreliable John is typical of the bishops- 
of Antioch (see his letter to Sixtus of Rome). It is customary to complain of the 
hierarchial imperiousness of Athanasius, of the violent actions of Theophilus, Cyril, 
and Dioscurus, and of the unfeeling policy of the Roman bishops, and to contrast 
them with the Bishops of Antioch. But people do not reflect that when forces 
manifest themselves they have to adapt themselves to the material upon which they 
are to work, and quite as little do they try to imagine what appearance the history 
of the Church would have presented without the " violences " of the Roman and 
Alexandrian bishops. Those who at the present day complain, together with their 
dogmatic system, would not at all events have been here at all if these tyrannical 
and unfeeling princes of the Church had not existed, and the tame dogmatic of 
the present time would never have made its appearance apart from the fanatical 
dogmatic of those despots. It may be incidentally remarked that we ought hardly 
to conclude from Mansi VI., p. 1008, that Dioscurus wished to restore Origen's- 
reputation. 
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despots, the great Alexandrian bishops sought the support of 
the masses. They were demagogues. They flattered the people 
and sought to please them, while they hampered and crushed 
the aristocracy composed of the bishops, the scholars and the 
upper classes. 

Athanasius had already begun this policy, in fact he was not 
in all probability the first to follow it. Each of his successors 
went a step further on these lines. But the Copts were not the 
Romans ; the master of the eternal city could always think of 
ruling the world. A Coptic despot, however, who had rejected 
all that belonged to the Greek world, could only dream of 
world-empire.* Cyril had the Egyptian clergy and people com- 
pletely under his power; but the less wise Dioscurus by his 
unconcealed despotism created an aristocratic reaction in the 
country. In him we see the downfall and overthrow of the 
policy of the Alexandrian chair. Had he been a man like Leo I., 
Christianity might perhaps have got a second Rome in Alexan- 
dria. ^ But there was no room in the world for two such chairs. 
The traditional policy of common action which had for so long 
united Rome and Alexandria, was bound to reach a point at 
which it turned into bitter enmity. The Byzantine patriarch 
accordingly turned this enmity to account. It is indeed possible 
to trace back the whole difference between the Roman and the 
Alexandrian bishop to the brusque and imprudent conduct of 
Dioscurus, or, with a still greater show of justice, to Leo's love 
of power ; ' but this would be to take a narrow view of the 

1 Hellenism in the East received its death-blow owing to the downfall of the 
Alexandrian bishop in the year 451; with Theophilus the process of estrangement 
between the Church and Hellenism had undoubtedly already begun. 

2 The unique position of the Alexandrian Chair till 450 and its policy, have 
up till now not had justice done them in oiu: histories. The bishop of Alexandria 
ranked as the second in Christendom (see above, at the Council of 381) and 
corresponding to this position was a certain right which is indeed difficult to define — 
of oversight, or better, the exercise of an oversight over the churches of the East 
in the Fourth and Fifth centuries, which was being more and more widely 
recognised. The Alexandrian bishops attempted to develop the position which 
they thus occupied to a position of primacy. 

' Sixtus III., Coelestin's successor, as his letters prove, continued on the best of 
terms with Cyril and silently repulsed the attempt made by two Nestorian bishops, 
Eutherius and Helladius, to break up the union between Rome and Alexandria 
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matter. About the middle of the fifth century the Alexandrian 
bishop was on the point of becoming master of Egypt and at 
the same time master of the East. Rome would not have been 
Rome if she had looked calmly on at a result such as this, to 
which indeed she had herself contributed so long as she was 
concerned in defending herself against a more powerful enemy. 
It is here that we have the key to the proper understanding 
of the direction taken by Roman policy in the East, and it is 
owing to it that the history of dogma too has taken a wholly 
unexpected turn. For once that opposition had sprung up be- 
tween Rome and Alexandria it could not be but that the profound 
dogmatic difference between the two which Ccelestin had dis- 
regarded in order to humble the Emperor and the Constantino- 
politan bishop, should find expression. But if Rome came off 
victorious, then the dogmatic development of the East was 
bound to enter a new, and what was essentially, a foreign 
channel. Conversely again, the permanent victory of the Second 
Council of Ephesus (449) would, owing to the weakness of the 
State, have been equivalent to the victory of Egypt in the 
Church and probably also in the Empire ; for Empire and Emperor 
had come to be entirely dependent on the Church which 
culminated in the Alexandrian chair and its monks. Pope and 
Emperor therefore made common cause ; in the years 450—45 1 
they had a common enemy and realised the solidarity of their 
interests. But the political victory of Rome did not correspond 
with the victory of Leo in the dogmatic question over the East 
under the leadership of Alexandria. The Emperor went about 
the matter in an extremely clever way. While making use of 

(see the letter of the two amoDEst the letters of Sixtus). His epistle to Jolm of 
Ephesus proves (ep. 6) that he had inherited his predecessor's hatred of Nestoiitis. 
Ou tile other hand the sole letter of Leo I. to Dioscnnu which we possess, and 
which was writlen soon after his enthronement (445), surprises us by its tone which 
recalls the letters of Victor and Stephanus, and by its demands. Dioscnrus could 
not have forgotten a letter such as this. Stiil it is not till the time of the Council 
of Ephesus that we have plain evidence of the dissensioo between the two bishops 
(see Leo's ep. 43 sq.). The way in which Dioscurus treated Leo's epistle and the 
legates secured for him the bitter enmity of the Pope. The question now was : Rome or 
Alexandria? Previous to this Leo himself, like his predecessors, had in Chriatology used 
a form of statement which was Cyrillian, or TertuH ion- August! nian. He says Seroi. 
34. 4: "deifiliusnittunecamiainimixtus",and33, i: "nalune alteri altera miscebatur," 

13 
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the Roman bishop in so far as he found him necessary in order 
to carry out his purpose, which was to deliver the Empire and 
the Church from the despotism of Alexandria based as it was 
on dogmatics, he at the same time deprived him of the power 
of extending in any way his influence in the East by raising 
his own court-patriarch to a position of equal rank and import- 
ance with the Pope. Simultaneously with the downfall of his 
Alexandrian colleague Leo I. had to direct his attention once 
more to his Constantinopolitan colleague, behind whom stood 
no less a person than the Emperor himself — the Byzantine idea 
of the state. He now promptly resumed the traditional policy of 
his chair and sought to form a connection with Proterius, the 
successor of Dioscurus. He, however, no longer found in Alexan- 
dria a powerful monarch, but only the shadow of such a ruler, 
the Melchitian bishop of a small party who soon fell a victim 
to the fanaticism of the Egyptians. But on the other hand the 
Emperor had dearly bought his victory over the hankering 
after independence on the part of th^ Church in the East, in 
the form in which it had been fostered by the monkish church 
of the Copts under the Alexandrian patriarchs. He plunged the 
East into a state of frightful confusion, and his policy, which 
was a clever one for the moment, resulted in being the direst 
calamity for the Eastern Empire, since it set free the centrifugal 
and national forces of the Eastern provinces. It was possible to 
overthrow the Egyptian ecclesiastical State, but this done, it 
was no longer possible permanently to retain Egypt. It was 
possible to deliver the Empire and Constantinople from the 
domination of a dogmatic which was hostile to the State, but 
it was not possible to force a foreign dogmatic on the people 
of the East. The Roman bishop, however, also soon saw that 
he was further from the attainment of his aim than ever, and 
the proud language employed by Leo*s successors towards the 
Emperor and the East and which reminds us of the mediaeval 
Popes, is not so much a token of actual power as a proof of the 
breach and estrangement between East and West which had occur- 
red, and so of the actual powerlessness of Rome. The Emperor 
could no longer get at the Pope, but neither could the Pope 
get at the Emperor and the East ; he came to have no influence. 
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A section of the Easterns could come to terms with the dogmatic 
decree of Chalcedon — it is always possible to come to terms 
with dogmatic decrees — and while acknowledging its authority 
could nevertheless give expression to what was truly essential 
in the Faith of the East; but the twenty-eighth Canon of Chal- 
cedon, which had reference to the Roman bishop, was no 
"noumenon" which could be got over by scholastic refinement. 
Rome had the satisfaction of having dictated its Christological 
formula to the Byzantine State-Church, just as it had previously 
taken the biggest share in the work of getting the Trinitarian 
formula accepted, but this very Church now took up a position 
of extreme isolation relatively to Rome and the West, The 
Byzantine Patriarch, although his power was always more and 
more restricted within the domain in the East over which he 
ruled, was an invincible opponent; for he was simply the ex- 
ponent of all the pecuUar powers still possessed at the time 
by the State of Constantine and Theodosius I. and by the Greek 
Church. 

This is the general outline of the circumstances we have to 
take into account in studying the history of the " Eutychian 
Controversy." What happened here was, mutatis mutandis, 
repeated in the controversy about images in so far as the State 
in this struggle in the same way resisted the authority of the 
Church which sought to crush it. It was successful in both 
instances. The power which had opposed the State in Egyptian 
Monophysitism and set itself against it in the matter of the 
adoration of images, was one and the same. But the nature 
of the victory was different in the two cases. In the middle 
of the Fifth Century the State, unfortunately for itself, did not 
possess the power of putting up with the dogmatic teaching of 
its opponent while humiliating the opponent himself; or shall 
we say: it did not think of the power it had, and to its own 
loss lent an ear to the suggestions of a foreign power, namely, 
the Roman bishop. In the ninth century, however, it was able 
to let its opponent have its own way in the domain of dogma 
and worship — for the adoration of images was restored, — and 
yet to make it submit to its laws and attach it to its interests. 
A powerful ruler, who would have accepted the dogmatic decree 
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of the second Council of Ephesus but who would have been 
at the same time able to break the political power of Dioscurus 
and to compel the monks and Copts to submit — would per- 
haps — if it is permissible to make such a reflection — have been 
able to maintain the unity of the Empire of Constantius and 
to preserve for the Eastern provinces the Graeco-Christian cul- 
ture. Of what incalculable importance this would have been! 
But it is useless to pursue a line of thought such as this. 

It follows from these considerations that the history of dogma 
has to be regarded almost exclusively in its connection with 
politics, not merely after the Council of Chalcedon, but already 
previous to this. The forces which from 444 onwards determined 
the great decisions and actions were throughout political. It 
was individuals only who really thought of the Faith when they 
spoke of the Faith; they brought about crises, but they no 
longer determined the course things were to take. Nor is it 
the case that what was dogmatically "the right thing** gained 
acceptance here as if by a wonderful arrangement of things ; 
for if, as is reasonable to suppose, '*the right thing** here can 
only be what is in harmony with Greek religious feeling, then 
it did not gain entire acceptance. And in pronouncing an 
opinion on this, whether we take our stand at a very much 
earlier or at a very much later period, it may certainly be 
maintained that the decision of Chalcedon was the happiest 
amongst those that were at all possible at the time ; but to see 
this can in no way alter the opinion that the Council of Chalce- 
don, which to distinguish it from the Robber Council ^ we might 
call the Robber and Traitor Council, betrayed the secret of 
Greek Faith. It is only with the forces of history that the 
historian is concerned; and so, from about 444 on\Vards, the 
political historian almost entirely takes the place of the historian 
of dogmas. If the latter is willing to keep strictly to his own 
domain but a small extent of ground is left to him, which^ 
since what does not change awakens no interest, gets smaller 
and smaller from century to century. 



1 Thomasius (Dogmengesch. I. 2, p. 367) also pronounces the Council of Chal- 
cedon "hardly less stormy" than that of the year 449. 
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If it be asked, what is the saddest and most momentous 
event in the history of dogma since the condemnation of Paul 
of Samosata, we must point to the union of the year 433. 
The shadow of this occurrence rests on the whole subsequent 
history of dogma. ' It bore two sorts of evil fruit. In the first 
place it permanently prohibited Greek piety from establishing 
the formula which was alone appropriate to it: i^lx (putri? Ssoij 
?,ByBU iTf7xpx!<i/j'.i-jif—one incarnate nature of the divine Logos. 
(The relief which the Creed of Ephesus of 449 was supposed 
to bring, came too late.) In the second place it introduced 
such a stagnation into the dogmatic question that every one 
who attempted to state his Christological views ran the risk of 
being regarded as a heretic, while on the other hand people 
found it possible when they so desired, to give a favourable 
turn to every dogmatic utterance. It threw the East into 

I The (1 ocumeniary material bearing on the Eulyehian controversy has been for 
the most pari printed !□ Mansi T. V. sq.; where also will be found ihe letters of 
Leo I. (cf. the edition of Ballerini) and Oiose of Theodore! having reference to 
the subject. Historical accounts in Prosper, Liberalus, Facundus, in Ihe hist. eccl. 
of Zacharias of Mytilene hitherto published only in Syrian, in the brevieultis 
hist. Eutych. (Sirmond's App. ad Cod. Theodos.), in Euagrius, Theophanes, and 
many later Creek and particularly Oriental chroniclers. To these have been added 
in recent times, apart from Zacharias (see Krliger, MoDophys. Streiligkeilen, 1S84) 
Rrst of alt the hitherto unknown Appellations of Flavian and Eusebius of Dory- 
IHum to Leo I. (see Guerrino Amelini, S. Leone magno e rOtienle. Roma l88z, 
Grisar i. d. Ztsclir. f. Kath. Theol. VU., 1883, p. 191 f., Mommsen, Neues Archiv. 
XL 2, 1886, p. 361 f.) ; sf cond, the Acts of the Robber-Council according to a 
Syrian MS., in Geiman by Hoffmann [Kiel 1873), in an English translation 
with rich additions from other Syrian MSS. by Perry, The Second Synod of 
Ephesus 1881, and previously published by the same writer, An Ancient Syriac 
Docum. etc., Oxford 1867; Martin, Acles du Brigand, d'l^phese, Iraduct, faite aur le 
teste Syriaque, 1875 ^ by the same, Le Pseudo-Synode connu dans I'hisl. sons !e 
aom de Brigandage d'tphese, i[\idi4 d'aprfes ses actes relrouv& en Syriaque, 1875, 
thirdly the publication of Revillout, R^cits de Dioscoie, exilS i. Gangres, sur le 
concile de Chalcidoine, translated into French from the Coptic, (Rev. Egyptol. 
1880, p. 187 sq., 1882, p. 21 sq., 1883, p. 17 sq.); see Krflger op. cil. p, 11 f. 
Accounts in Baronius, Tillemont, Gibbon, Walch, Sebrockh, Neander and Hefele; 
cf. the V. orlis on Leo I. by Quesnel, Arendl, Perthel. Spile of these works «e do 
not yet possess a critical account of the history of the Church and of dogma for 
the nil import ant years previous to the Council of Chalcedon. The most important 
preliminary work in this direction would be a monograph on Theodore!, the man 
who in my pinion was the most trulh-Ioving and the least guided by consider- 
ations of policy of ihe Fatheis of that period. This has been done by a Russian, 
Gluboltowski (see above); but it is aufortunately not accessible to German science. 
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a state of confusion and made of Christology an armoury of 
poisoned weapons for the warfare of ecclesiastical politics. A 
middle party was formed from each of the two sides. To one 
of these Theodoret belonged, and to anpther Dioscurus (Cyril). 
But the representatives of these middle parties were no nearer 
each other than the two extremes. If they employed the same 
formulae they nevertheless gave them a different meaning, and 
they were at the same time intent upon protecting their extreme 
associates so far as possible. 

The Alexandrians had acquired the sovereignty of the East 
at the price of union. The "high-priest Emperor" and his 
eunuchs abandoned themselves more and more to their guid- 
ance. Under the feeble Theodosius the Empire was in danger 
of becoming an ecclesiastical state led by Alexandria. In 
addition to this, under cover of the formula of concord the 
doctrine of the one nature was propagated, and even the extra- 
vagances of earlier times again made their appearance. Cyril 
himself who was so cautious otherwise in his use of formulae, 
had not been able to avoid the use of the questionable ApoUi- 
narian conception, according to which the nature or hypostasis 
of the incarnate Logos is a "certain middle something", * and 
accordingly it is not astonishing to find that his followers went 
still further. The brave and indefatigable Theodoret ^ did indeed 
keep a look-out against the hcc(ng Cpu(ri}cyij "the suffering God", 
the jcpxtrti; or mixture, in short, against the anathemas of 
Cyril, while at the same time he parried the attacks of Cyril 
on Theodore of Mopsuestia. But spite of the great prudence 
shewn by Theodoret in keeping to a middle path Dioscurus 
succeeded in calumniating him at the Court, after he had him- 
self in his character as supreme bishop interfered in the affairs 
of Antioch. ' Theodoret was instructed to keep to his diocese. 

1 See, g.^.y de recte fida ad Theodos. (Mansi IV., p. 673) : 'I. Xp. xvQpuTrtvotQ n 
aZ Kcei to7q vTclp HvQpuTTov i^tufAxa-tv etQ Vv rt rb fAsrec^v a'vyKStfJtsvoQ. 

2 See, above all, his " Eranistes". The work of the Catholic Bertram, Theodoreti 
doctrioa christologica, 1883, is painstaking but biassed; sec. Theol. Lit. Ztg., 1883, 
No. 24; Moller in Herzog's R.-Encyklop. sec ed. XV., p. 401 fF. The question of 
Theodoret's orthodoxy is certainly a very troublesome one for a Catholic. 

3 Dioscurus treated the metropolitan Irenaeus of Tyre, and Theodoret in the 
year 448, in the style of one who was primate of the whole Greek Church and 
was recognised by the Emperor as such. 
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Still greater was the hatred of the Alexandrians against the 
bold and worldly-minded Bishop Ibas of Edessa, Theodore's 
enthusiastic supporter. Dioscurus had apparently made up his 
mind to bring the East under his authority and gradually to 
exterminate all who in a half way or who wholly accepted the 
Antiochian theology. The formula: two natures or hypostases, 
one Christ, was to disappear from the Church. 

Ill the capital the old and respected Archimandrite Eutyches 
supported his views, taking his stand on the Christology of 
Cyril. Still it was no mere calumny when his opponents main- 
tained that in the course of the violent attack on the Nestori- 
ans he had himself fallen into the error of making ApoUinarian 
statements. Already in the year 448 Bishop Domnus of Antioch 
had denounced him on these grounds to the Emperor. But no 
action was taken until Bishop Eusebius of Dorylaum brought 
a similar charge against him before Flavian who was bishop of 
Constantinople at the time. Eutyches afterwards asserted that 
he had done this from personal hatred, and one cannot get rid 
of the suspicion that he was right; for Eusebius himself had 
formerly been one of most bitter opponents of Nestorius. In 
any case a certain obscurity hangs over the outbreak of the 
controversy, and the energy too with which Flavian at once 
took the matter up is strange. He was on bad terms with the 
court and particularly with the all-powerful Chrysaphius with 
whom Eutyches stood in high favour. The bishop probably 
felt that he was hampered by the Archimandrite and wanted 
to get rid of him. It is useless to look for any religious motives 
in the case of Flavian, whose Christological statements bear a 
pretty close resemblance to those of Cyril, though they did 
actually fall short of them. ' The Council of Constantinople 

' Flavian ukes his sland on Ihe Union of 433 thouEh he inclines 10 tlie 
Anliochian ialerpretatioo of it; see his confesaiOD in Mansi VI., p. 541: xai yap 
in He (puTuriy iiteKoyeSn-ti tSv XfiTrit fitrii r^t rsifKariii t^v i« tBc iyia( 
vafiivou Kn-'t I vavflfB Two-Ill, in fci^ uTwris-ti itai iv svi TfOrujroi (a distinction is 
thus drawn between ipiTic and urirmrii, while inrdfTarii and TpirieTor are regarded 
as parallel terms, and accordinely the way is paved for the Chalcedonian formula 
io the East also), 'i<ia Xfiirrit, 'iix uUv, 'ira Kufiau 6ii.oXcyoSii.tv, xai niav nit tdC 
eioC X6yav ^£riy /rttrafxti/iiiifv (ihrti tai inwlfiBW^Vas-au f.eyiit e'vK apyoiifitfla— 
the letter is addressed to Leo, and Flavian was apparently not yel aware whnt 
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(448) which followed on this and with whose procedure we are 
well acquainted, shewed the frivolity of the attack on Eutyches, 
though it shewed too how the influential archimandrite set his 
bishop at defiance. In reference to the dogmatic question 
Eutyches acted with great prudence, and, though indeed with 
some hesitation, gave his assent to the formula of the Creed 
of Union, "of two natures, one Christ" (one hypostasis, one 
person). But one can plainly see that this formula, in so far 
as it was taken as implying the continued existence of the two 
natures after the union, was one which Eutyches would regard 
as objectionable. "Two natures after the union" was rightly 
felt to be Nestorian and above all to be an "innovation". 
Eutyches, indeed, corrected the incautious statements he had made 
at an earlier time, divergent from the middle path of the formula of 
unity — my God is not of the same substance with us ; * He has no 
"body of a man" [(fooijlx dvipcaTTov), but only a "human body" 
((TufAX ivipuTTivov), But this was of no avail. It was insisted that 
he taught a "blending" {(rvy}cpx(rii;) and " confusion " ((ryy%y(r/^), 
and after the most disgraceful proceedings the records of which 
were besides falsified, he was deposed "amid tears" on account 
of Valentinian and ApoUinarian heresy. This was done by 
people who themselves professed to acknowledge Cyril's second 
letter to Nestorius and its approval by the Synod of Ephesus, 

Leo's views were and whether perhaps he did not adhere entirely to the doctrine 
of Cyril. The prudent patriarch accordingly " confesses " two natures after the 
incarnation also and yet one! — $t^ rh l| ^/t^o/v livx k»i tov othrov sheet tov xvptov 
^fjt&v 'I. rbv Xp. TovQ $^ Svo vioi/g if $vo vTroo'T^a'siQ etc. ; a condemnation of Nesto- 
rius follows. Here at all events the way is paved for the Chalcedonian formula 
but, characteristically enough, by a bishop who sought to take up a safe position 
relatively to both sides. 

1 The statement when compared with Cyril's doctrine can scarcely be regarded 
as open to suspicion. Eutyches recognised the existence of two natures previous 
to the incarnation, i.e.^ allowed that the distinction in thought was an ideal moment, 
but he could not admit the perfect homousia of the body of the Logos with 
our body after the incarnation, since that body was to be thought of as having 
been deified. Cyril had not indeed openly said that the actual body of the Logos 
was not dfioovo'toQ with our body, but still he could scarcely avoid that conclusion. 
Eutyches rejected as a calumny the charge brought against him of teaching that 
Christ brought his flesh from heaven, on the contrary indeed he was the first to 
declare in the course of the debate that the Holy Virgin is homousios with us and 
that from her our God became flesh. He wished in this way to escape making any 
direct admission. 
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as well as the epistle of Cyril to John of Antioch, Both parties 
laboured to secure the favour of the Court, the capital, and 
the Roman bishop, and the Court sided with Eutyches, People's 
views were still everywhere ruled by the condemnation of Nes- 
torius and there was no incHnatioii to change sides, Flavian, 
"the moderate Antiochian " played a dangerous game when he 
sought to increase the authority of his chair in face of the 
court and the ruling system of dogma. Leo I. who was applied 
to by Eutyches first, was for some weeks uncertain which course 
to take (Leon. epp. 20 sq.). He was disposed to regard the 
Con Stan tinopoli tan Patriarch as his born enemy; but he had 
soon to recognise the fact that his strongest enemy was to be 
looked for elsewhere. Dioscurus, who substantially agreed with 
Eutyches and who long ere this took an active part in different 
provincial Synods in the East as supreme bishop, had already 
annexed the question and moved the Emperor to summon a 
Council. The Pope's policy was now marked out for him. He 
must not strike either upon the Constantinopolitan Scylla or 
upon the Alexandrian CharybdJs, but on the contrary, as his 
predecessor Julius had done, he must attempt to bring the true 
faith and with it himself to the East. Dioscurus was determined 
to use every means to exploit the Council in his own interests. 
It was to establish the authority of the Alexandrian Patriarch 
and of the Alexandrian Christology in the Church of the East. 
He was prudent enough all the same to employ no new for- 
mula while attempting this. The Nicene Creed was alone to 
be regarded as authoritative, of course according to the inter- 
pretation put upon it by the anathemas of Cyril. Whoever 
went a word beyond this was to be considered an innovator, 
a heretic. This was his standpoint and he found a pliant 
Emperor and a minister who were favourably disposed toward 
him and who were prepared to hand over the Church to him 
in order to humiliate the occupant of the episcopal chair of 
the capital for the time being whom they hated, a policy which 
was treachery to the State. ' Dioscurus was equipped with full 

I Sec the letter of the Empress Eudoltia to Theod. II. (Leo. ep 57): lypiifii yip 
iyraSia rarav i^iMviiKtian xsitniiiriai, lirre ^>iscuimir riv iv/a-xiiTov ex tiEv iyifU' 
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powers as master of the Synod. It was called together in 
accordance with his ideas, even a representative of the monastic 
order was present — a novelty at a Council — and Theodoret 
was excluded. 

Leo had meanwhile discovered that Eutyches was a heretic * 
(ep. 27) and bethought himself of the Western Christological 
form of doctrine which his predecessors, Ccelestin and Sixtus, 
and he himself seem up to this time to have forgotten. The 
summoning of a Council caused him grave anxiety; Flavian, 
who had seriously displeased the Pope by his independent 
attitude, nevertheless suddenly became his dear friend who had 
been attacked! and along with the legates who attended the 
Council Leo sent numerous letters to all in the East concerned 
in the affair (epp. 28 — 38), to Flavian (28, 36, 38), to the Emperor 
(29, 37), to Pulcheria (30, 31), to the Constantinopolitan archi- 
mandrites (32), to the Council (33) and to Bishop Julian of Kos 
(34> 35)- He repeatedly observes that a synodal decision was 
not at all necessary, and that the Council was superfluous. ' 
But what he was now above all concerned with was to furnish 
Flavian with dogmatic instructions and to draw the attention of 
the Council to the unique dignity of the Roman Chair which 
had already decided the question. The latter of these two 
things he did in Epistle 33, which contains a daring attempt to 
misrepresent ^ the conditions under which the Council had come 

* Leo's admission is amusing reading (ep. 34 i) : " Diu apud nos uncertum fuit, 
quid in ipso Eutyche catholicis displiceret." Now Eutyches is the child of the 
devil who denies the reality of the body of Christ. Leo represents him in the 
bluntest fashion as the out and out doketist. 

3 Ep. 36 ad Flav. : " Et quia clementissimus imperator pro ecclessiae pace soUi- 
citus synodum voluit congregari, quamvis evidenter appareat, rem, de qua agitur, 
nequaquam synodali indigere tractatu" etc. ; ep. 37 ad Theod. II. : "praesertim cum tarn 
evidens fidei causa sit, ut rationabilius ab indicenda synodo fuisset abstinendum " etc, 

^ Leo writes here as if in this affair of Eutyches the Emperor had had recourse 
to him first as the successor of Peter, and as if he had at once unfolded the true 
doctrine of the Incarnation on the basis of the confession of Peter and thereby 
refuted Eutyches ("religiosa clementissimi principis fides sciens ad suam gloriam 
maxime pertinere, si intra ecclesiam catholicam nullius erroris germen exsurgeret, 
hanc reverentiam divinis detulit institutis, ut ad sanctae dispositionis effectum auclo- 
ritatem apostolicae sedis adhiberet, tamquam ab ipso Petro cuperet declarari, quid 
in eius confessione laudatum sit, quando dicente domino: quem me esse dicunt 
homines filium hominis?" etc.). The Council is merely an opus superadditum. 
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together, while he accomplished the former by the dogmatic 
epistle he sent to Flavian. It contains a paraphrase of the 
Christological section of the work of Tertullian adv. Prax. (cf. 
Novatian de trinitate) in accordance with the views, and in 
part in the . words, of Ambrose and Augustine, with special 
reference to Eutyches, and in combating the views of the latter 
it accordingly undeniably goes a step beyond what had hitherto 
been accepted in the West, though not any further than the 
situation for the moment demanded. This document, which 
was highly lauded in subsequent times and is to the present 
day, contains nothing new. What, however, is of importance 
in it is that the West, i.e.y the Pope, has here kept in view 
the peculiar character of its Church. It is consequently an 
evidence of power, and the Christology set forth in it may at 
the same time have actually corresponded with the inclinations 
of the Pope. But on the other hand it ought not to be forgot- 
ten that the situation, as represented by Nestorianism already 
condemned and Eutychianism about to be rejected, appeared 
directly to call for the old Western formula **duae substantiae 
(naturae) in una persona ", and that the Pope expressed himself 
more fully regarding it than tradition justified. * The Pope 

" ut pleaiori iudicio omnis possit error aboleri." Thus the condemnation of Eutyches 
is already decided upon and the Council has merely to repeat it. The Pope 
enjoins this. 

* The letter to which not till a later date, however, (see Mansi VI., p. 962 sq.) 
though by Leo himself, proofs were appended from Hilary, Augustine, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Chrysostom and Cyril, begins with a reference to the Roman Creed 
which in the view of Leo decides the whole question in its opening words ; for 
the three statements : ^' Credere in patrem omnipotentem, et in Christum lesum 
filium eius unicum dominum nostrum, qui natus est de spiritu sancto et Maria 
virgine ", demolish " the devices of almost all heretics." They involve the nati- 
vitas divina, and the nativitas temporalis which in no way injures the former. We 
should not have been able to overcome the author of sin and death if the deus ex 
deo had not assumed our nature. If Eutyches was unable to recognise that this was 
taught in the Creed, then certain passages (which the Pope now adduces) ought to 
have convinced him — as if Eutyches had ever denied the truth of this thought! 
The idea of a non-human body of Christ cannot be proved from the miraculous 
birth; for the Holy Spirit merely gave the impulse ; the reality of the body of 
Christ was got from the body of Maria semper virgo (c. 2). This is followed by 
the proposition in the style of Tertullian : " Salva igitur proprietate utriusque natu- 
rae et substantiae (both words should be noted) et in unam coeunte personam sus- 
cepta est a maiestate humilitas'^, attached to which we have a series of expressions 
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throughout puts the interests of our salvation in the foreground ; 
he wants exactly what Cyril and Eutyches also want, but he 
goes on to give an explanation which Cyril at any rate would have 
entirely repudiated, [Cyril said that the idea of redemption 
demands the deification of the human nature, Leo went on to 
shew that this same idea demands a true human nature which 

which are supported by statements in Damasus, Ambrose, Augustine, and partly 
also in Tertullian ; thus, " natura inviolabilis unita est naturae passibili ", " media- 
tor dei et hominum homo lesus Christus", "mori potest ex uno, mori non potest 
ex altero ", " in Integra veri hominis perfectaque natura verus natus est deus, 
totus in suis, totus in nostris", "assumpsit formam servi sine sorde peccati, 
humana augens, divina non minuens", "exinanitio inclinatio fuit miserationis, non 
defectio potestatis", ^' tenet sine defectu proprietatem suam utraque natura, et sicut 
formam servi dei forma non adimit, ita formam dei servi forma non minuit." 
This was the way in which God met the cunning of the devil, in order that we 
should not be lost contra dei propositum (c. 3). Next follow the old Western 
paradoxes of the " invisibilis factus visibilis " etc. The fourth chapter contains the 
detailed development of the doctrine. The human nature in Christ was not 
absorbed by the divine ; on the contrary " agit utraque forma cum alterius com- 
munione, quod proprium est verbo scilicet operante quod verbi est et came exse- 
quente quod carnis est." The flesh never loses the " natura nostri generis ". In 
accordance with this the evangelic history is apportioned between the human and 
the divine nature of him " qui unus idemque est". " Quamvis enim in domino 
J. Chr. dei et hominis (!) una persona sit, aliud tamen est, unde in utroque com- 
munis est contumelia, aliud unde communis est gloria". "Propter hanc unitatem 
personse", as it is put in c. 5, "in utraque natura intelligendam et filius hominis 
legitur descendisse de coelo" etc., that means as Leo now shews, that we can and 
must interchange the opera. "That the Son of God was crucified and buried, 
we all confess in the Creed." Christ established this article of faith in the 40 
days after the Resurrection, after Peter had already before this ackowledged the 
identity of the Son of God and the Son of Man. All ought accordingly to see 
that the "proprietas divinse humanaeque naturae" " indi vidua permanet" in Him, 
and consequently know that "Word" and "Flesh" are not the same, but that the 
one Son of God is Word and Flesh. Eutyches, who has by the most barefaced 
fictions emptied of its meaning the mystery to which alone we owe our redemp- 
tion and separates the human nature from Jesus, incurs the sentence pronounced 
in I John IV. 2, 3. He must also necessarily deny the reality of the passion and 
death of Christ and thus subvert everything, the Spirit of sanctification, the water 
and the blood. 

In his concluding chapter Leo discusses the statement of Eutyches that before 
the union there were two natures and one after it and expresses his astonishment 
that " none of the judges censured such a foolish and perverse avowal and passed 
over such an absurd and blasphemous utterance as if they had heard nothing to 
which to take exception." The first half of the statement is as impious as the 
second; this statement which had been passed over ought *'si per inspirationem 
misericordiae dei ad satisfactionem causa perducitur," to be made a clean sweep of 
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remains absolutely unchanged], and which, so far, goes beyond 
the use and wont doctrine of the West and actually approaches 
Nestorianism, inasmuch as the Pope uses by preference "nature** 
in place of substance and speaks of a peculiar mode of action 
on the part of each nature, and thus really hypostatises each 
nature. In Leo*s view the ** Person*' is no longer entirely the 

as a pestilential opiaion. The Pope hopes that Eutyches will amend and in this 
case the greatest mercy will be shewn him. The statements in this twenty-eighth 
letter were further supplemented in letter 3$ addressed to Julian. Here (c. i) 
Nestorius too is regarded as a heretic; as against Eutyches the view is made good 
that it is not only a question of the Creator being known, but also of the creature 
being redeemed. Here we meet with the statement "in susceptione hominis non 
unius substantiae, sed unius eiusdemque personae", here the unity of the person is 
made intelligible (see Cyril) by pointing to unity of body and soul in man, and 
here finally the statement of Eutyches examined in the sixth chapter of letter 28 
and which was not censured at Constantinople, is further dealt with. Leo under- 
stands it as meaning that the human nature of Christ had been already created 
before the Incarnation and accordingly classes it along with the statement of 
Origen regarding the pre-existence of the soul which had been already condemned. 
See also letter 59. 

A few remarks on the catchwords cia-vyx^'^^Qi urpsTruQ will perhaps not be out 
of place here. (The words ec^ixipsruQ and a^wp/Vrwc do not require any special 
genetic explanation.) They have sprung from two sources in the history of dogma. 
The first of these is to be found in Tertullian's work adv. Prax. TertuUian c. 27 
wrote in opposition to certain monarchian ideas, according to which the spiritus 
(zz deus zz pater zr Christus) was either changed into the caro (zz homo zz filius 
zz Jesus) or else was united and mingled with the caro so as to form a tertium 
quid and therefore a new being, and thus disappeared in the new being. The 
view thus developed became universally known through Novatian who adopted it 
in part, but particularly by means of Leo's doctrinal letter. It runs : " Si enim 
sermo ex transfiguratione et demutatione substantise caro factus est, una iam erit 
substantia ex duabus, ex carne et spiritu, mixtura quaedam, ut electrum ex auro et 
argento et incipit nee aurum esse, id est spiritus, neque argentum, id est caro, dum 
alterum altero mutatur et tertium quid efficitur." Thus Jesus would be no longer 
either God or Man: ita ex utraque neutrum est; aliud longe tertium est quam 
utrumque. But both the passages in the Psalms (LXXXVII. 5) and the Apostle 
(Rom. I. 3) teach de utraque eius substantia. Videmus duplicem statum, non con- 
fusum sed coniunctum, in una persona, deum et hominem lesum . . . Et adeo salva 
est utriusque proprietas substantiae, ut et spiritus res suas egerit in illo, />., virtutes 
et opera et signa, et caro passiones suas functa sit, esuriens sub diabolo, sitiens sub 
Samaritide . . . denique et mortua est. Quodsi tertium quid esset, ex utroque con- 
fusum, ut electrum, non tam distincta documenta parerent- utriusque substantiae. 
Sed et spiritus camalia et caro spiritalia egisset ex translatione aut neque carnalia 
neque spiritalia, sed tertiae alicuius formae ex confusione . . . Sed quia substantiae 
ambae in statu suo quaeque distincte agebant, ideo illis et operae et exitus sui 
occurrerunt." The second ' source is to be found in the Eastern and Western 
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one subject with two "properties", but the union of two 
hypostatic natures. In a word, the unity is neither made in- 
telligible by Leo nor did he consider what was the supreme 
concern of the pious Greeks in this matter, namely, to see in 
the humanity of Christ the real deification of human nature 
generally. Nor is there any trace in the doctrinal letter of any- 

authors who wrote against Apollinaris ; these maintained the io-t/^xt/rMC a^nd 
arpg'JFruQ, and this was quite the current view in the time of Cyril. Cyi-il, 
in a great number of passages asserts that according to his doctrine the two 
natures are joined together eio'vyx^'^^?* ^tpstttuq, iv«AAo/wT«c, i/[A6T«/3A»fT«Cj 
without there having been any kind of mingling (o*t/y%vtf-/5, o'vyxpeia-iQ^ a-vvova-fua-iQ) 
(see adv. Nest. 1. 5, c. 4 — ad Theodos. n. 6, 10 — ep. 3 ad Nestor. Migne, Vol. 77, 
p. 109 — adv. neg. deip. n. 2 — epil. ad. I — adv. Theodoret. ad. 4, 5, 8, 10 — adv. 
Orient, ad I, 10, 11 — ep. ad Maxim., Vol. 77, p. 152— ad Acac. Ber. 160 — ad 
Joan. 180 — ad Acac. Mel. 192 — ad Eulog. 225 — ad Valerian. 257 — i ad Succ. 232, 
36 — 2 ad Succ. 237, 40 — ad Euseb. 288 — Explan. Symb. 304 — Quod un. Christ. 
Vol. 75, p. 1361 — Horn. XV., Vol. 77, p. 1092 — in Luc, Vol. 72, p. 909 — c. Julian. 
I., 10, Vol. 76, p. 1012 — Hom. ad Alex., Vol. 77, pp. 1 1 12, 1 1 13 — ^^in ep. ad Hebr., 
Vol. 74, p. 1004 — Resp. ad Tiberium ed. Pusey c. 6, 7, III., p. 587 sq. Cyril 
devoted a special work to this subject entitled kotoc o'vvovTteto'ruv which I regard as 
one of his last). Nevertheless he defended the word xp&o'iQ as against Nestorius 
(adv. Nestor. I., i c. 3) a» an expression used by the fathers to bring out the 
closeness of the union of the two natures, and unhesitatingly employs certain forms 
of speech compounded of it or its synonyms. (Ehrhard op. cit., p. 44.) Further, 
both of these, the amplifications of Tertullian and those of the anti-ApoUinarian 
Greek fathers, refer back to philosophical usage, but this usage explains at the 
same time why Cyril and others could indeed adopt the expression xp&o'iQ but 
not a-vyx^^^i- The Stoics (see Zeller. Philos. d. Griechen III. 3, p. 127) drew a 
distinction between Trup^Uo'iQy f^'t^tQ, KpZa-tQ and g-vyx^^fi- "The ^otp^dsa-tQ is 
the a-ufjLXTuv o'vvec^ii Kxrec rkq sTTi^cevstotQ^ as in the case of the mixing of 
dift'erent kinds of grain" — they have the Nestorians in view — : fc7|/c on the 
contrary is $vo tj xect 7r?^et6vuv a-ufA^TUv uvrtTrotpixrua'tQ $t i^Awv, vTrofJLSvova-oSv r&v 
9-vfx.^v&v 'TTspi etlrec Troiorijrav, as in the case of the union of fire with iron and 
of the soul with the body; but speaking more accurately a mingling of this sort 
of dry bodies should be called lul^t^y and of fluid bodies xp&a-tQ (the Kp&a-tQ $t 
'd^.(ov of the Stoics presupposes the permeability of the bodies and assumes that 
the smaller body when mingled with a larger body spreads itself over the entire 
extent of the latter and is thus to be found in every particle of it [^q /tcjf^lv 
fjtdpiov sv otvTOtQ shut tivi iibtsxov Trccvruv t&v ev r^ fAtyfAotrij^ but that both pre- 
serve their own peculiarities in the mingling; thus the ^'mixtio" does not exclude, 
but on the contrary includes the salva proprietas utriusque substantiae). The 
a-^yXvo'Ki finally is ^uo ^ km 7r?i.st6vuv TrotoriiTcav TSpi rat a-uficcra iJt.ercc^o?<vi stQ 
iripotQ $tec^spova'vi(; tovtuv 7rot6rijroi yevso'tVy /.^., the old substances and their 
qualities cease to exist {^^sfpia-Qaci) and a third body comes into existence." Ter- 
tullian, the Stoic, rested his ideas apparently on these philosophical theorems and 
first of all applied this materialistic view to the relation of the two substances in 
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thing like an express repudiation of Nestorius, not to speak of 
the Antiochian Christology. ^ 

The Council was opened at Ephesus in August 449. Dios- 
curus presided and assigned the second place to the represen- 

Christ (he and Novatian, who was also a Stoic, accept the fc7|/c and reject the 
c(tyxvvi^\ but along with this TertuUian has further a juristic set of conceptions 
(una persona, duae substantiae). In his treatise "Ammonius Sakkas und Plotinus" 
(Archiv. f. Gesch. d. Philos. VII. Vol. H. 3) Zeller, however, has called attention 
to the fact that Ammonius Sakkas (Plotinus) described the relation of body and 
soul in man in the sense of the Stoic xp&a-tQ {i^7^iq) (the soul entirely permeates 
the body and unites itself with it so as to form one substance^ but nevertheless 
remains unchanged and retains its proprietas salva) and that Nemesius expressly 
says that this view of the matter, in support of which he appeals to Porphyry, is 
to be applied to the relation of the two natures in Christ. Now, however, not 
only the Eastern bishops but also Leo I. expressly appeal in support of their 
Christology to the relation between body and soul. There can therefore be no 
doubt but that this is to be traced back to the Neo-Platonic school which had 
adopted a Stoic terminology. Plotinus calls the soul not only xTrecQfJQ but also 
HTpsTTToq (because in the union it undergoes no change); but, as Zeller observes, 
he never speaks of aTt/y%i/T05. This word, however, once more occurs in Por- 
phyry and is used to designate the union. Consequently so far as the Easterns 
are concerned the otrpsTertaQ is to be referred to Plotinus and the ao-t/7%t/T«5 to 
Porphyry (Zeller), while the West through TertuUian took the "non confusus" 
direct from the Stoa. 

^ It may also be said that the speculations of Cyril and the Alexandrian theolo- 
gians begin where Leo leaves off, and for this reason it is altogether astonishing 
to read in Thomasius (Dogmengesch., Vol. I., p. 365) that Leo in his epistle seeks 
to gather up both negatively and positively the results of the Christological move- 
ment so far as it had gone. Leo did not think of this. He contents himself with 
making the thought definite and confessing with full assurance that Christ was 
perfect God and perfect man, and points out that redemption demands the divinity 
and the humanity. But the question as to the relation into whiph the divinity and 
the humanity have come to each other, was one which really never gave him any 
concern when he thought of redemption. This, however, was the main question 
with Cyril, Eutyches and Dioscurus. It cannot accordingly be said that Leo and 
they are in direct contradiction. On the contrary, Cyril and his followers further 
developed the problem in concrete fashion in the name of the Faith, ex necessitate 
fidei so to speak, while with Leo it was in true Western fashion left in the in- 
definite form of conceptions. This is how the matter stands on a favourable view 
of Leo's position; for as soon as we take his development of the doctrine in a 
concrete sense and transfer it into the region of the Eastern controversy it can be 
understood only as Nestorian. With Leo it is not at all a question of a union of 
the two natures. It may, however, help towards forming a fair and correct estimate 
of Leo's position to note that he (mistakenly) saw in Eutychianism the recurrence 
of a danger which he had so energetically warded off in his struggle with Mani- 
chaeism (see his sermon). He in fact opposes "Eutychianism" as if it were 
Mapichseism. 
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tative of the Roman bishop. There were one hundred and 
thirty -five members present. The bishops who had sat in judg- 
ment on Eutyches were not allowed to vote, since the Synod 
meant to proceed with a revision of that process. Dioscurus 
put the Pope's letter to the Council amongst the Acts, but did 
not have it read out, and in fact treated Rome as non-existent. 
Not Rome but Alexandria was to speak. It was a bold stroke, 
but Dioscurus had got authority from the Emperor. As regards 
its proceedings the Council does not compare unfavourably with 
other Councils. What gave it its peculiar character was the 
fact that it was guided by a powerful and determined will, that 
of Dioscurus. The latter got the Council simply to resolve not 
to go beyond the conclusions come to at Nicaea and Ephesus. 
The affair of Eutyches was next taken yp; he declared that 
he took his stand on the teaching of these Councils and repudi- 
ated Manes, Valentin, ApoUinaris, and Nestorius. In the course 
of the debate it became evident that those present regarded 
the formula "after the Incarnation one nature**, as alone ortho- 
dox — with the addition: "made flesh and made man'* [irsfrxp- 
jcccfj^iviiv 3cx) £vxvdpcc7r}j(rx(j'xv)y and that they condemned the doc- 
trine of two natures after the Incarnation. In this sense Euty- 
ches was declared by all to be orthodox. Rome's legates refrained 
from voting. Domnus of Antioch and Juvenal of Jerusalem 
also concurred, and even three of the bishops who had con- 
demned Eutyches at Constantinople did the same. Dioscurus 
now proceeded to take aggressive steps. Each bishop was 
required to state in writing whether he considered that those 
should be punished who in the course of their theological 
investigations had gone beyond the Nicene Creed. Dioscurus. 
got the answer he wished, and even the Roman legate did not 
oppose the question when put in this form. On the basis of 
this resolution the Council pronounced sentence of deposition 
on Flavian and Eusebius of Dorylaum, Domnus and Juvenal 
concurring. Both of the deposed bishops were present and 
soon after appealed to the Pope, whose legates, moreover, had 
at least shewn some hesitation at the Council, though after the 
first session they took no further share in the proceedings. In 
the second and third sessions Dioscurus got the detested Ibas 
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deposed (to whom the saying was currently attributed " I do not 
envy Christ because He became God; for I too can become 
God if I wish'*), the Sabinian bishop of Perrha and several 
others ; * also Theodoret, ^ the pillar of the East, and finally even 
Domnus of Antioch. ^ The fact that he had for so long sided 
with Dioscurus availed him nothing. He had latterly drawn 
back, was unwilling to take part in the ecclesiastico-political 
revision of the Canons of Nicaea and Constantinople which 
Dioscurus was contemplating, and was generally in his road. 

Never before at any Council had a Patriarch scored such a 
victory. The atmosphere was cleared; the triumph of the old 
Confession of Nicaea and Ephesus (431) which alone was recog- 
nised by the pious Greeks as embodying their faith, had been 
secured ; the Christology of Cyril, the one incarnate nature of 
the God-Logos, had been acknowledged as the true one ; those 
who opposed it had partly been deposed and partly had sub- 
mitted; arrangements had already been made for securing suit- 
able successors to those who had been deposed, and an Alex- 
andrian priest, Anatolius, was appointed to Constantinople. The 
Church of the East lay at the feet of the Alexandrian Patriarch 
and he had attained everything with the concurrence of the 
Emperor. ^ He had doubtless made use of force ; but it was 
the State in fact which stood behind him; the police and the 
monks of Barsumas had, to be sure, over-awed the Fathers; 
but far worse than the terrors of this Council were the calum- 

1 This has reference to the proceedings of the year 448 (Irenseus of Tyre) into 
"which I cannot enter. The Syrian Acts first threw light on them as well as on 
Ihe Councils of Tyre and Berytus. 

2 See Martin, op. cit. p. 186 sq. 

3 See Martin, p. 196 sq. 

^ The charges brought against him by Egyptians at the third silting of the 
Council of Chalcedon (Mansi VI. p. 1006 — 1035) even after making all due allow- 
ance for the calumnies in them, afford interesting proofs of how he disregarded 
the imperial authority in Egypt and how he weakened the authority of the State 
there and also of the extent to which he was master of Egypt and now threatened 
to become master' of the State. Tillemont XV. p. 589, very justly says : ""Dioscore 
r^gne partout." See, above all, p. 1032: Aioo-xopoQ 'tt^vtoc uxocdoo-mrcoQ "Trp^rrcov, 
^O(xt^(ov TS uvcoTspa Tccvrav elvxt^ oVrs rovi Qstovi tuttov^ olire ra(i [jtey/ffracQ 
uTo(pci<r€ii arvvex^P^o-ev ex(3t^oc<r6ijvai, iecvrov r^v x^P^^ ju^AAov ^ raiv Kpacrouvreov 
.slveci Agywv. 

14 
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nies spread regarding it on the part of those who two years 
later had to extenuate their dastardly treachery. If we consider 
who were present at the Council we must conclude that Dios- 
curus, to whom even Theodoret on one occasion (ep. 60) bore 
favourable testimony, cannot have found it necessary to employ 
any very great amount of actual force. That Flavian was 
trampled on and left half dead is anything but certain, and a 
Council which more than any other gave expression to the 
tradition of the religious feeling of the time and to what it 
considered of vital importance, does not deserve the name 
"Robber-Council" (Leo, ep. 95). Regarded from the standpoint 
of the Church of the East something of importance had actually 
been attained, and what had been thus attained had the gua- 
rantee of permanence so long as foreign elements did not come 
in to disturb it. 

But Dioscurus had not reckoned on the death of the Emperor 
which was near at hand, nor with the Roman bishop, nor 
finally on the widespread aversion felt towards the right wing 
of his army which was ApoUinarian in disguise. He had reha- 
bilitated Eutyches without, however, getting the questionable 
statements to which the latter had formerly given utterance, 
proscribed, though the allegation that he endorsed them is a 
falsehood asserted by his embittered opponents at Chalcedon. 
This was a blunder in policy which was calculated to bring on 
a reaction introduced from the outside, and the reaction taking 
its start from this, might in the state in which matters then 
were, overthrow the great work which had been accomplished 
without in appearance abandoning the position gained in the 
year 431. At first Dioscurus was still master of the situation. 
While all those who felt themselves injured by him betook 
themselves to Leo as the only refuge,* and while the latter 
hastened to reject the resolutions of the Council, Dioscurus 
pronounced sentence of excommunication upon Leo, ^ prepared 

* See Theodoret's letters 113 and ff. Theodoret speaks in terms of high praise 
of Leo*s ep. dogmatica, and as a matter of fact he had no reason for suspecting 
it in any way. In letter 121 he expressly says that Leo's letter agrees with toT? 

2 See the Acts of the Council of Chalcedon in Mansi VI., p. 1009; the matter 
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now to measure his strength with the last remaining opponent 
too, whom he had treated at Ephesus as a nonentity. Leo was 
in an extremely difficult position, as letters 43 — 72 prove. If 
the decree of Ephesus were to become permanent it was all over 
with his orthodoxy as well as with the primacy of his chair. 
He assembled a Council and at the same time got all the 
members of the imperial family of the Western Empire, when 
they came to Rome, to write letters to Theodosius against the 
"episcopu.s Alexandrinus sibi omnia vindicans" {45, 3), against 
the Council in support of his just claim to be considered supreme 
judge in matters of faith,' and in favour of calling a new 
Council to meet in Italy. He saw himself under the necessity 
of repeatedly assuring the Emperor of the Elast that he also 
held firmly to t!ie Nicene Faith; he took care not to mention 
what it was exactly that he found fault with in the dogmatic 
decrees of Ephesus; he simply insisted on the condemnation of 
Eutyches as a Manichean and a Doketist, and was slow about 
recognising the new bishop of Constantinople, the creature of 
Dioscurus. He yielded nothing as the successor of Peter, but 
neither did he gain anything. Theodosius stood firm, maintained 
that the Council had merely defended antiquity against the 
innovations of Flavian, and coldly rephed to the letters of his 
imperial relations in the West, declining to take any action. A 
less politic Pope than he was, would have brought on a breach 
backed up as he would have been by the whole West and by 
the Emperor of the West, but Leo waited and did not wait 
in vain. 

is, however, not qutle certain. It is even probable that Dioscurus did not ex- 
communicate Leo till shortly before the Council of Chakedon. 

I Valentinian IH. writes to Tiieod. IT. (ep. Leon. 55}: "The Faith must get into 
confusion, tfy H^f'f atto t£v 'rpoyovety vapaaSo6ita-av i^ll^ajm f£tTa r^f jrfoa^xov- 

nirfif StP«tdv ttai (V Tii7( HfiiTJfoi! ajpdvois Suc^tifiiTTiir, !V« i f/aKapwT«rD( 
iTio-KoTOt tH( 'Ptaiioltiv t^Amu, Si ritt /ipiuri!n(V Kara! viliiTan S ifX^'iTilt wxpirxi, 
xiipav Kai ti'jrcflav 'tx'" '"'P' t' tiVtcu; kki lipitii' xpfiiiiv. Flavian vias right in 
appealing to him. It is a curious spectacle! Both Emperors are entirely in the 
hands of their Patriarchs, the one in the hands of Dioscurus, and the other as 
here in the hands of Leo, Never yet had the State been so much under priestly 
authority. The Emperors who were powerless to do anything themselves played 
the one primate agaitisC the other. 
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Theodosius II. * died on the 28th of July, 450, and the situa- 
tion was at once altered. Pulcheria who mounted the throne 
and offered her hand to Marcian, had always deplored her 
brother's miserable misrule, and his proteges were her enemies. 
She specially guided the ecclesiastical policy of the Govern- 
ment, while Marcian fought its enemies outside. The Court 
resolved to free itself and the State from the Alexandrian 
despot. This could not be done without the help of Rome, for — 
and this is a fact of the highest importance — the Council of 
449 had really pacified the Church of the East. Of course 
there were some who were discontented, but they were in the 
minority. The Court could not in carrying out its new policy 
reckon on the support of any united and reliable party. It was 
only in Constantinople that it was able to make way quickly, 
for there Flavian was not yet forgotten. The Church of the 
East had enjoyed peace since August. In order that the State 
might get back its independence, this Church which had been 
pacified, had to be disturbed anew and reduced to the most 
lamentable condition. 

Marcian, whose recognition as Emperor Dioscurus had sought 
to prevent in Egypt, at once addressed a letter to Leo. He 
formally handed over to the latter the primacy with which his 
predecessor had actually invested Dioscurus, and announced 
besides his readiness to summon the Council desired by Leo. " 
Soon after an epistle reached Leo from Pulcheria which announc- 
ed the change of view on the part of the bishop of Constanti- 
nople. He had subscribed Leo's dogmatic letter, that sent to 
Flavian, and had condemned the erroneous doctrine of Euty- 
ches ; the Emperor had also ordered the recall of the bishops 
who had been deposed by the Council,* and their reinstatement 

^ He had, howeverj begun to shew a certain amount of hesitation during the 
last months, as is evident from the recall of Pulcheria and the banishment of his 
minister Chrysaphius. See Kriiger, op. cit. p. 56. 

2 Marcian ep. in Leon. epp. 73: "Pro reverenda et catholica religione fidei 
Christianorum tuam sanctitatem principatum in episcopatu divinge fidei possiden- 
tem sacris litteris in principio justum credimus alloquendam . . . omni impio errore 
sublato per celebrandam synodum te auctore maxime pax circa omnes episcopos 
fidei catholicse fiat ! " It was in these terms that Marcian wrote to Leo ! But he had 
in view merely an Eastern Council; see the second letter (ep. 76). 
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in office was reserved for the Council over wiiich, if possible, 
Leo was to preside in person and which was to be held in the 
East. As a matter of fact in the capital itself, after a local 
Synod had been called, everything was already going as the 
Emperor, or rather, as the Empress, desired. The wretched 
toady, the patriarch, the creature and the betrayer of Dioscurus, 
was prepared to do everything the Court wished. !n view of 
the completely changed circumstances Leo had no longer any 
wish for a Council, because a Council might always mean 
action which was dangerous for the Pope. He now took up 
tlie position that his letter was sufficient, that the bishops were 
individually to bind themselves to accept the doctrine set forth 
in it, and that by their return to orthodoxy and the erasure 
of tlie names of Dioscurus, Juvenal, etc., from the Diptychs, the 
Robber-Council would be rendered powerless for harm. He 
wished on his own initiative and apart from any Council, but 
with the assistance of his legates, to act the part of judge and 
to receive to favour or punish as impenitent each individual 
bishop ; the bishop of Constantinople was to act with him in 
the matter as his mandatory. He therewith made an actual 
beginning with the business and it was now fairly on its way. 
And as a matter of fact Leo may have been naive enough to 
imagine that the solution of the dogmatic difficulty of the East 
was contained in his sorry letter, for it seems never to have 
occurred to the Pope that there could be any other Christ- 
ologies besides the "correct" one, Doketism, and the doctrine 
of Paul of Samosata. He had no appreciation of the subtle, 
though no doubt partly incorrect formulte of the Greek theo- 
logians; but he was sure of his ground, and it was with this 
feeling that the letters 82 — 86 were composed, in which the 
Pope sought at all costs to prevent the calling of a Council as 
being unnecessary and inopportune. ' But Marcian required 
the Council for himself and for the Eastern Church, in which, 
since the change of rulers, no one knew what he should believe, 
and in which, for the time, many bishoprics were held by two 
bishops or had no bishop at all. The Emperor had no desire 

' The Westerns could uol come, he wriles, because of the Jistres? occasioned 
by the Huns. 
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to surrender to the Pope while claiming his help. He issued 
an edict ordaining the Council to meet at Nicaea in September 
451, and Leo had to acquiesce, though with a very bad grace 
(ep. 89). He arranged to send four legates and deputed to one 
of them, Bishop Paschasinus, the duty of presiding in his stead ; 
for Marcian had designated Leo himself as leader of the future 
Council, and so what Dioscurus had got for himself in 449 
after a struggle, the Pope now secured without taking any 
trouble. * Still Leo was extremely uneasy. His numerous letters 
(89 — 95) prove that he was afraid of "innovations contrary to 
the Nicene Creed**, i.e.^ divergences from his doctrinal letter. 
He accordingly kept constantly counselling mildness and forgive- 
ness; whoever would only condemn Eutyches and recognise 
the Nicene Creed was to be regarded as orthodox. The con- 
troversy regarding the Faith was in no case to be renewed, 
everything was clear and finally decided. In his letter to the 
Council (93) he expressly guarded his position by hinting that 
besides the condemnation of Eutyches, that of Nestorius also in 
the year 431, must remain in force. This request was rather 
an act of self-justification than a demand; for there were very 
few in the East who were disposed to rehabilitate Nestorius, 
but then there was no actual repudiation of the "heretic" in 
the epistola dogmatica. But all this did not in fine constitute 
the Pope's greatest anxiety. What he dreaded above all was 
the restoration of the power of the bishop whom his predeces- 
sors in alliance with the Alexandrians had humbled, the bishop 
of Constantinople, behind whom was Constantius* idea of the 
State. Now, however, he was at enmity with the old ally and 
had in fact humiliated him to the dust, ^ but with the downfall 
of the enemy the support he had given disappeared too. The 
Pope*s anxiety comes out in the precise iiretructions given to 
the legates : ' " You may not permit the constitution set up by 

1 Still the presidency was only an honorary presidency ; even Hefele admits that " the 
official conducting of the business " was looked after by the Imperial Commissioners. 
As a matter of fact the Romish Legates were merely the first to record their vote. 

2 One of the instructions given by Leo to his legates is to the effect that Dios- 
curus ought not to have a seat in the Council, but should only be heard as a 
defendant; Mansi VI, p. 580 sq. 

3 Mansi VII., p. 443. 
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the holy Fathers (the sixth Canon of Nic^ea according to the 
Roman forgery) to be violated or diminished by any rash 
action .... and if perchance some trusting to the dignity of 
their cities shall have attempted to appropriate anything for 
themselves, this you may check with befitting firmness," ("Sanc- 
torum patrum constitution em prolatam nulla patiamini temeritate 
viotari vel imminui ... ac si qui forte civitatum suarum splendore 
confisi aliquid sibi tentaverint usurpare, hoc qua dignum est con- 
stantia retundatis "). In order to ensure the Emperor's personal 
presence which the Roman legates insisted upon, the Council was 
at the last moment transferred to Chalcedon in the neighbour- 
hood of the capital, and was opened on the eighth of October, 45 1 , 
As regards the number of those who took part in it— between 
500 and 600 and perhaps over 600 — no earUer Council can 
compare with this one, which was " politically and ecclesiastically 
one of the most important of ail",' a memorial of the restora- 
tion of the authority of the State accomplished by Pulcheria 
and Marcian, but for this very reason a memorial of the 
enslavement of the spirit of the Eastern Church which here, in 
connection with the most important doctrinal question, surren- 
dered to the Western supreme bishop allied with the Emperor. 
We have no right at all to say that possibly the "authorised 
moment of truth" of the Antiochian Christology triumphed at 
Chalcedon over the dogmatic ideas of the Alexandrians and 
the monks, for the representatives of this Christology had long 
ere this succumbed to the power of the Alexandrian Confession. 
The unspeakably pitiful behaviour too of the Patriarchs of 
Antioch and of the largest section of the bishops who were 
theologians in sympathy with them.^the Antiochian middle- 
party which dates from 433 — proves that the members of this 
school conscious of their miserable powerlessness, had of their 
own free will long ere this renounced all attempts to influence 
the Church. The disgrace attaching to this Council consists in 

' Ranlte, Weltgesch. IV. i, p. 324. 

^ Luther, who is, speakiug generally, aot favourohly disposed lowards the Chal- 
cedonian Council, says of il (von CondliU und Kircheo, Erl. Ed., Vol., 25, p. 351): 
"The Fourth Council of Chalcedon had 630 iDEmbers, almost as many as all the 
others, and yet they were quite unequal to the Fathers at Niches, and Constantinople." 
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the fact that the great majority of the bishops who held the 
same views as Cyril and Dioscurus finally allowed a formula to 
be forced upon them which was that of strangers, of the Em- 
peror and the Pope, and which did not correspond to their 
belief. Judging by the Acts of the Council we can be in no 
doubt as regards the following points:^ (i) that the views of the 
great majority of the Fathers assembled at Chalcedon agreed 
neither with those of Leo nor with those of Flavian who 
represented the Antiochian middle-party, that on the contrary 
they, and above all the Illyrian, Palestinian, and Egyptian bish- 
ops, wished for nothing else beyond the ratification of the 
Creeds of Nicaea and Ephesus as understood by Cyril ; " (2) that 
for this reason the formula, **out of two natures Christ is," with 
the addition either expressed or understood, that after the Incar- 
nation the God-Logos had only one nature which had become 
flesh, alone answered to the faith of the Constantinopolitan 
Patriarch Anatolius and of the majority of the bishops ; (3) that 
far from Theodoret and his friends possessing the sympathy of 
the majority of the members of the Council, they had to endure 
the worst forms of abuse, being called "Jews**, while Theodoret 
succeeded in saving his orthodoxy only by allowing his oppo- 
nents to extort from him the condemnation of Nestorius;* (4) 

^ From the Recits de Dioscore (Kriiger op. cit. 12 ff. 61 — 68) we gather — what 
was hitherto not known — that Diosquras was to be won over in a friendly way 
by the Court after he had arrived at Constantinople from Alexandria, accom- 
panied by fewer bishops than he had intended to have with him, in consequence 
of an intrigue. We now know that he was conducted to a meeting of ecclesiastical 
notables and that there he also met the Emperor and Pulcheria. Every effort was 
made to get him to agree to the ep. Leonisj but he remained firm and it is said 
that by his glowing words against the two natures he for the time being again 
won over the bishops (Anatolius, Juvenal, Maximus of Antioch and others) as well 
as the Senate to his doctrine. This is very probable. The story given in Kriiger, 
p. 62, shews by what a spirit of rebellion against the State and Emperor he and 
his followers were animated. It follows from the Acts that during the first session 
of the Council of Chalcedon he was still a power. 

2 Those too who held Antiochian views were undoubtedly no small number, 
namely, bishops from Syria, Asia, Pontus, and Thrace 5 they could accept Leo's 
letter: but (i) they were in the minority. (2) Partly by their repudiation of 
Nestorius and partly by what they did at Ephesus in 449 they had made the 
sacrificium intellectus fidei and were thus spiritually demoralised. Others might 
without trouble have gained all they wanted so far as they were concerned. 

3 The threatening and abusive language ("Whoever divides Christ ought to be 
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that the Imperial Commissioners directed all the proceedings 
and were resolved from the first to get the deposition of Dios- 
curus carried through at the Council, although they gave the 
Council the show of freedom; (5) that the Imperial Commis- 
sioners had been at the same time instructed to press for the 
establishment of a new doctrinal formula on the basis of Leo's 
letter in order to bring to an end the intolerable state of things 
which had prevailed in the Church of the East owing to the 
annulling of the resolution of 449; (6) that the Roman legates 
were at one with the Commissioners in their determination to 
get the Council to decree the deposition of Dioscurus and the 
setting up of a dogmatic confession, but that they differed from 
them so far in that they wished Dioscurus to be described as 
a heretic, in other words, as a rebel against the Pope, and 
at the same time exerted themselves simply towards getting 
Leo*s ep. dogmatica accepted in the Church ; (7) that Dioscurus 
had to submit to a judicial process of an extremely disgraceful 
and unjust kind, that he acquitted himself worthily, and firmly 
maintained his position as the successor of Athanasius, and that 
in the end he was in no sense deposed on the ground of heresy, 
nor on account of murder, but on the ground of certain 
irregularities, including contempt for the divine canon, and dis- 
obedience to the Council, ^ while his deceased opponent Flavian 

divided himself; dismember them, cast them out, etc. ") used at Chalcedon was not 
any milder than that used at Ephesus in 449. Theodoret condemned Nestorius at 
the eighth sitting, Mansi VII., p. 185 sq. From the time of Leo I., moreover, the 
orthodox and those whose views were more of the type of the school of Antioch, 
applied the worst term of abuse, "Jew", to the Eutychians (Monophysites) because 
ihey ostensibly denied the Incarnation. 

1 Dioscurus protested that he did not assume that there was any mixing of the 
natures; and nobody was able to prove the opposite against him; see Mansi VI., 
p. 676 : Aioa-xopoQ sItsv oVre o-vyxva-iv /isyof^ev oVre rofjtijv oVrs rpoT^v. av^^efiec rifi 
^iyovrt a-vyxvo-tv Jf rpo7r*jv ^ 'ccvcixpaa-tv. On the other hand he was not refuted 
when he (p. 683) asserted: "Flavian was justly condemned because he still main- 
tained two natures after the union. I can prove from Athanasius, Gregory, and 
Cyril that after the union we ought rather to speak only of one incarnate nature 
of the Logos. I will be rejected together with the Fathers, but I am defending 
the doctrine of the Fathers, and yield on no point." He approved of the expres- 
sion "out of two natures"; one can readily understand how as early as the second 
session he no longer wished to appear at the Council. 
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was on the other hand rehabilitated ; * (8) that the bishops who 
had met together with him at Ephesus at first attempted to 
make out that the vote they gave there had been extorted by 
force, but that afterwards when they found they could not prove 
this they described themselves in the most dishonourable way 
as erring men who had gone wrong and begged forgiveness, 
although as a matter of fact they did not deny their faith at 
Ephesus in the year 449, but now at Chalcedon ; ^ (9) that, 
considering the views of the faith prevailing at the time, the 
great majority of the bishops were able to comply with a new 
rule of faith even though it might be expressed in the usual 
terms, only by doing violence to their consciences, and that 
they finally deceived themselves by drawing the delusive dis- 
tinction that it was not a question of an exposition {sKisa-ig) 
but of an interpretation (epfiTjvsU) ; (10) that spite of all the 
pressure put on them by the Roman legates and the commis- 
sioners, the majority under the guidance of Anatolius while ex- 
pressly emphasing the fact that Dioscurus was not deposed on 
account of heresy — Anatolius had always in his heart agreed 
with the views of Dioscurus — further attempted to set up a 
doctrinal formula in which the distinction between the two 
natures was made one zn thought only, and which made it pos- 
sible to speak of one nature after the Incarnation, ^ and that 
three statements particularly, in the third and fourth chapters 
of Leo's letter to Flavian, (see above) appeared to the bishops 

^ In connection with this affair Juvenal and the Palestinian bishops changed 
their opinion in the most disgraceful fashion. 

2 Some of them had agreed with Flavian in 448, with Dioscurus in 449, and 
now they agreed with the Council! Even the Imperial Commissioners blamed the 
bishops for the contradiction in which they entangled themselves when they gave 
out that their vote of the year 449 had been purely extorted from them; see 
Mansi VI., p. 637 fin. It has to be noted, moreover, that throughout the proceedings 
it was much more — in fact it was almost exclusively — a question of persons, of 
their standing, or of the right or wrong of their condemnation, and therefore as to 
Nestorius, Cyril, Flavian, Eutyches, Theodoret, Dioscurus, Leo, than a question of 
the actual matter in hand. In the first place everyone took care not to touch the 
real point or to have anything to do with constructing formulae, and in the second 
place the personal question was with most of them the main thing. 

3 See the proceedings in Mansi VII., p. 97 sq. 
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to be intolerably Nestorian; ' (n) that the bishops abandoned 
their proposed formula only after the most violent threats on 
the part of the Emperor, among which too was a threat to 
transfer the Council to Italy, and that they outwardly recon- 
ciled themselves to the statements of Leo with which they had 
found fault by deluding themselves with the false idea that 
Cyril said very much what Leo said and that both were in agree- 
ment; (13) that the new doctrinal formula' would nevertheless 
not have been carried through if it had not finally been estab- 
lished under severe pressure at a secret commission, and that 
this formula is so far lacking in veracity in that it is intended to 
contain the genuine doctrine of Cyril and recognises the resolu- 
tion of the Cyrillian Council of 431, while it gives it the go-bye 
in so far as it sets aside the unity and union of the natures. 
The imperial-papal formula was proclaimed and adopted at 
the fifth sitting. ^ It first of all confirms the decision of NicEa, 
Constantinople, and Ephesus, it then explains that the Creed 
which had been handed down is sufficient in itself, but that on 
account of the teachers of false doctrine who on the one hand 
reject the designation horoxc? and on the other wish to introduce 
the idea of a confusion (truj-j^fo-/?} and mixing (y-pxTi:) of the 
natures, " and absurdly fabricate only one nature for the flesh 
and the Godhead,"' and consider the divine nature of the only- 
begotten to be capable of suffering, the Council has adopted 
both the letters of Cyril to Nestorius ' and the Easterns, as 

' The espresiion so frequently used by the Westerns, God has assumed '-a 
raau", was also found fault with, but not officially. 

' The formula was probably already drawn up when the Chalcedonian Council 
began; that commissioD cannot have got it ready in the short timeithadj it even 
appears to follow from what is said in the Recits de Dioscore thai it had already 
been laid before ihe Court previous to the meeting of the Council. 

' See Mansi VII., p. 107 sq. 

* Rarely had any one lo my knowledge expressed iiimself in this way sfler 
Apollioaris (fi/sv >Tv« Tift rspxd; xai t^; Jf^TtfToc ipirir), but Ihe Bishops bad 
first to distort the faith which they themselves had avowed and which they now 
nevertheless rejected, in order !o turn it into a heresy. The '■Eranistes" of 
Theodore!, however, attacks those who "make the divinity and humanity into one 



' The Anathemas of Cyril are a 
1 these; see Loofs, op. cit. p. 50 f 
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well as the letter of Leo. It is therefore directed both against 
those who break up the mystery of the Incarnation into two 
sons, and also against those who consider the Godhead of the 
only-begotten to be capable of suffering, who imagine a min- 
gling and a fusion and declare the human substance of Christ 
to be a heavenly substance: "those who on the one hand 
assert two natures in the Lord before the union and those on 
the other hand who imagine one after the union, be anathema." 
(:cx) rovg ivo [isv Tpo rijg evdfj-sug 0v(T6iq rov jcvplov /^vdsvovrxg^ 
fiixv Sf /z€rx rijv svoo(tiv ocvxTT^^xTTovrxg^ ctvxhfixrii^ei), (This was 
the sacrifice of the thought of Faith.) ** Following therefore the 
holy Fathers, we all agree in teaching plainly that it is neces- 
sary to confess one and the same Son our Lord Jesus Christ, 
perfect alike in His divinity and perfect in his humanity, alike 
truly God and truly man," ('ETrofisvoi Toivov roTg xyioig TrxrpxtTiv 
£vx }cx) Tov xvTov ofioXoysTv vtov Tov jcvpiov vjiJ(,oov 'I. Xp. (Tv/zCpuvccg 
ccTTXVTsg iicSi^xtj-ico/zsv, TsXslov TOV avTov £V deoTviTi y.») rkXeiov tov 

CCVTOV iv dvdpUTTOTyiTl^ SSOV oiXvidooq KX) XvdpOOTTOV XKl>idooq TOV XVTOV). 

This is further developed in detail, then we have: "We 
acknowledge oAe and the same Christ in two natures unconfus- 
edly, unchangeably, indivisibly, inseparably; nowhere is the 
difference of the natures annulled because of the union, but on 
the contrary the property of each of the two natures is pre- 
served; each nature coming together into one person and one 
hypostasis, not divided or separated into two persons, but one 
and the same Son and only-begotten, God-Logos." (ivx y.x) 

TOV XVTOV Xpi7T0V ... £V 'SvO (pV(76(7iV * XtTV^X^'^^^^ XTpSTTTCag, xhlXt- 

psTug, xxoopitTTcci; yvupl^o/zsv oif^x/zov Tijg tuv (pv(Tsccv ^ixCpopxt; 
xvif}p}jl/,£V}jg S/i Tijv hotXTiV^ 700^0 iJL£Vi>iq Sf [Ji^xXXov T^q liiOT^TOg £y,x- 
T£pxg (pv7£ccg, y,x) iiq tv TrpotrooTTOV y.x) fiixv vTTOO'TXtj'iv (rvvTp£- 
Xovtryjc, ovk iig ^vo 7rp6(TU7r» f/,£pi^0f/,£V0v vj 'Sixipovi/,£VOV, xXXx £V^ 

1 It is here that the difficulty occurs which has been so much discussed, namely, 
that the Greek text gives ex $vo (pva-scov and the Latin " in duabus naturis". Judg- 
ing from all that preceded this, one cannot but hold that Tillemont, Walch, Giese- 
ler, Neander, Hefele and others are right (as against Baur and Domer) and look 
for the original reading in the latter phrase. The form in which we have the 
Greek text is of course not a mere error, but is an ancient falsification. In the 
period from the fifth to the seventh century the falsification of acts was an im- 
portant weapon for the defence of what was sacred. 
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Kx) Tov xvTov vtov )cx) (xovoysv^^ Ssov >.oyov.). The decree appeals 
in support of these statements to the Old Testament, to Jesus 
Christ Himself, and — to the Nicene Creed; at the close it is 
said that no one is to accept or teach any other creed, that 
on the contrary only this form of belief is to be handed 
down in connection with the instruction of Jews, heathen, and 
heretics. 

The Emperor had now got what he wished. He had shewn 
that he ruled the Church, and he had got a formula according 
to which he was able henceforth to decide what was orthodox 
and what was heretical/ An end was put to the uncertain 
state of things which permitted everyone to appeal to the 318 
bishops and in doing this to think whatever he liked. In the 
full consciousness of his triumph Marcian appeared in person 
along with Pulcheria at the sitting immediately following (6), 
and addressed the Council, making express reference to Con- 
stantine. He was greeted with acclamations from the whole 
Council: "We all so believe; we are all orthodox; this Faith 
has saved the world; hail to Marcian, the new Constantine, the 
new Paul, the new David I You are the peace of the world; 
Pulcheria is the new Helena ! ** But the Pope too had got 
what he wanted, if not everything. His letter had not been 

1 This prospect was indeed a delusive one 5 for since the Council had expressly 
appealed both to Cyril and to Leo, its decree could be interpreted according to 
the views either of the one or of the other, and consequently the old trouble was 
really there again. The three decrees of February 7th, March 13th, and July 28th, 
452, (Mansi VII., pp. 476, 477, 501) are a proof of the energy and vigour with 
which the Emperor purposed to enforce the Chalcedonian Creed. According to 
the first of these all controversy was to cease, nobody was to •dispute publicly 
regarding the faith. Whoever does this is looking in broad daylight for a false 
light, commits an act of sacrilege, insults the holy Council and betrays the secret 
to the Jews and the heathen. He must accordingly expect severe punishment, 
which has been already fixed and which will be of different degrees for the sepa- 
rate classes of the community. According to the third edict Eutychians and ApoUi- 
narians are forbidden to have pastors; those who contravene this order are to be 
punished with confiscation of their goods and exile. The right of assemblage, 
the right of building churches, and of being together in monasteries, is withdrawn 
from them. Their property is to go to the Exchequer. So too they are deprived 
of the power of inheriting anything and of bequeathing anything. Eutychian 
monks are to be treated as Manicheans, are to be driven from their "stalls" and 
removed from the soil of the Empire. Eutychian writings are to be burned, etc. 
Eutyches and Dioscurus themselves must go into exile. 
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given straight off the place of a doctrinal ordinance, but the 
Conciliar-decree had proceeded from this letter; his dogmatic 
teaching was acknowledged, and in his address to the Council 
Marcian had given expression to this fact. The truth is that 
without the help of the Papal legates Marcian could not have 
effected anything. But the Church of the East had been deprived 
of its faith. * The hcco-tg (pvo-tz^i, the natural union, was not 
mentioned; no one could any longer unhesitatingly teach that 
the God-Logos had taken up the human nature into the unity 
of his unique substance and made it the perfect organ of 
His deity. The construction of a Christology based on the 
God-Logos was severely shaken; the **two hypostases (iiio 
v7ro7TXfrsiq) were not expressly condemned. In the ** coming 
together** ((rvvrpixsiv) each nature continues to exiSt in its own 
mode of being; the divinity has not absorbed the humanity 
nor has the humanity been exalted to the height of the divinity, 
but the human and divine natures are simply united in the 
person of the Redeemer, and therefore only mediately and in an 
individual (individuum). No pious Greek who had had Athana- 
sius and Cyril for his teachers could acknowledge that to be 
'*the right mean"; it was not even a formula of compromise 
like that of the year 433 ; it was the abandonment of the work 
of developing the Christological formula strictly in accordance 
with soteriology. The latter itself now became uncertain. If 
humanity was not deified in Christ, but if in His case His 
humanity was merely united with the divinity by the prosopon 
or person, then what effect can a union such as that have for 
us? That formula can only be of advantage either to the 
detested "moralism** of the Antiochians, or to mysticism, which 
bases its hope of redemption on the idea that the God-Logos 
continually unites Himself anew with each individual soul so as 
to form a union. The four bald negative terms [x^ruyx^'^^^ etc.,) 
which are supposed to express the whole truth, are in the view 
of the classical theologians amongst the Greeks, profoundly 

1 In respect of its relation to the orthodox faith and of the fact that it owed 
its origin to the Emperor, the Chalcedonian Creed may be compared with the 
decrees of the last Councils of Constantius. It is true that orthodoxy afterwards 
found it easier to reconcile itself to the two natures than to the "likeness". Still 
perhaps it might have come to terms with the latter also. 
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irreligious. They are wanting in warm, concrete substance ; of 
the bridge which his faith is to the believer, the bridge from 
earth to heaven, they make a line which is finer than the hair 
upon which the adherents of Islam one day hope to enter 
Paradise. One may indeed say that the Chalcedonian Creed 
preserved for the Kast the minimum of historical conception 
which the Church still possessed regarding the person of Christ, 
by cutting short the logical results of the doctrine of redemption, 
which threatened completely to destroy the Christ of the Gos- 
pels. But the Fathers who accepted the Creed did not think 
of that. They in fact accepted it under compulsion, and if they 
had thought of this, the price which they paid would have been 
too dear; for a theology which, in what is for it the most im- 
portant of all questions, has recourse to mere negatives, is self- 
condemned. Nor is it of any use to point to the fact that the 
Council merely gave the mystery a definite standing and thereby 
furthered the interests of the Greek Church and the Greek 
theology. The true mystery on the contrary ivax contained in 
the substantial union of the tiuo natures themselves. It was 
seriously damaged by being banished from its place here, and 
when in place of it the conception of the union, a conception 
which was supposed at the same time to involve a state of 
separation, was raised to the position of the secret of faith. 
The real mystery was thus shoved aside by a pseudo-mystery 
which in truth no longer permitted theology to advance to the 
thought of the actual and perfect union. Monophysitism which 
holds to the statement that, without prejudice to the homo- 
ousia of the body of Christ with our body, the God-Logos 
made this body His own body and for this reason took it up 
into the unity of His substance, is without doubt the legitimate 
heir of the theologj' of Athanasius and the fitting expression 
of Greek Christianity. ' The proposition, however, which was 

' We can only adduce one consideration here, naraely, that it Was essential lo 
[his Christianity wliicli had ttie New Testament beside it, that it sliould never, just 
because of this, develop in a logical way as a mystical doctrine of redemption. 
Understood In this iiense no objection can be taken to the litalement that the logical 
development of the monopbysite faith even in its least extravagant form, was bound 
to come into conflict with cettain elemenU of the ecclesiastical tradition, or with 
certain New Testameat passages which could not be given up. 
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now to pass for orthodox, " each nature in communion with the 
other does what is proper to it," (agit utraque forma cum alte- 
rius communione, quod proprium est) actually makes two sub- 
jects out of one and betokens a lapse from the ancient faith. 
That the view we have here expressed is correct is attested by 
the previous history of the formula of the two natures and the 
one person. Up to this time scarcely anything had been known 
in the East of a "nature without hypostasis'* (Cpv(rtg avvTrdtrrxrog), 
although the Antiochians had distinguished between Cpva-tg and 
^poTooTToy, It is attested further by the melancholy proceedings 
at the Council itself, and, as will be shewn, it is attested above 
all by the history which follows. A formula was now introduced 
which could ultimately be traced to a legal source and which 
for that reason could be transformed into a philosophical-theo- 
logical formula only by a scholastic. 

At Chalcedon only a part of the deputation of monks who 
had approached the Council with the prayer that the ancient 
faith might not suffer harm, and also the majority of the Egyp- 
tian monks, remained firm. ^ We cannot say, however, whether 
the action of the latter was an instance of the courage of faith. 
Their request that the Council should not compel them to 
accept the formula since in this case they would be killed after 
their return to Egypt, their despairing cry, " We shall be killed, 
if we subscribe Leo*s epistle ; we would rather be put to death 
here by you than there ; have pity on us : we would rather die 
at the hands of the Emperor and at your hands than at home," 
proves that they were still more afraid of Coptic fanaticism 
than of the Emperor's police. They were allowed to postpone 
their subscription till a new bishop should be appointed to 
Alexandria, since they had explained that without a new bishop 
they could do nothing. They were not, however, to stir from 
Constantinople till then. 

The Council was to be a Council of peace after the downfall 
of Dioscurus. All were pardoned, even Ibas himself, and on 
the other hand, the traitorous associates of Dioscurus at whose 
head stood Juvenal of Jerusalem. All were restored to their 
bishoprics so far as that was at all feasible. A series of Canons 

^ See the proceedings of the fourth sitting. 
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was then issued dealing with the regulation of ecclesiastical 
matters. The seventeenth Canon asserted in a blunt fashion 
what was a fundamental Byzantine principle: "let the arrange- 
ment also of the ecclesiastical districts follow that of the civil 
and state places." (roTg toXitikoi^ kx) ivKJ^otrioiq roToiq kx) tuv 
6KKKvi(rix(rTiKoov TxpoiKtuv jj Tx^ig xKOKovisIra), The twenty-eighth, 
under cover of an appeal to the third Canon ' of 381, struck a 
blow at Rome by ordaining that the patriarch of Constantinople 
was to" enjoy similar privileges to those possessed by the bishop 
of Rome, was to be second to him in rank, and was to get an 
enormous extension of his diocese — namely, over Pontus, Asia, 
and Thrace. The proceedings in connection with this matter 
do not belong to the history of dogma, although Leo combat- 
ed the resolution with dogmatic arguments drawn from tradition. 
The Roman legates, we may note, entered their protest. The 
Emperor once more created for himself a patriarch primi ordi- 
nisy after that the patriarch of Alexandria had had to be over- 
thrown, and it was the bishop of his own capital whom he put 
alongside of the Roman bishop. The Council had to ask the 
Pope to confirm the twenty-eighth Canon by way of return, as 
it was openly put, for the acknowledgment of his dogmatic 
letter in the East. * But the Pope remained firm ; his letters 
104 — 107 prove that he had no intention of surrendering the 
grand success he had secured just in the East. A primacy of 
the East in Constantinople was the greatest possible danger, 
and for this reason Leo at once again took up the cause of 
the chairs of Alexandria and Antioch. In fact he now even 
shewed some hesitation in giving his approval of the resolutions of 
the great Councils generally, so that the Monophysites came to be 

* The Romans before this had no official knowledge whatever of this Canon, 
and in praxi it had not been entirely enforced, even in the East itself, as the 
Robber-Synod shews. 

2 Leo, ep. 98. The letter is full of flattery of the Pope; see c. I. It follows too from 
the formally very submissive epistle of Anatolius to Leo (ep. loi) that an attempt had 
been made to induce Leo by flattery to acknowledge the 28th Canon. We gather 
from Marcian's epistle to Leo (ep. 100) that the Emperor considered that Canon 
as the most important ordinance of the Council together with the doctrinal decision. 
For details see Kattenbusch, op. cit. L, p. 87 ff., where the Canons 9 and 17 are 
discussed. 

15 
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under the pleasing delusion that he was inclined to side with 
them. (!) * He soon entirely broke with Anatolius and entered 
into negotiations with the new bishop of Alexandria (ep. 129) 
and with the bishop of Antioch (ep. 1 19) whose position in 
their patriarchates he sought to strengthen, and whom he begged 
to send him more frequently information regarding their affairs 
that he might be able to render them assistance. Soon, how- 
ever, the Constantinopolitan bishop Anatolius found himself in 
such a difficult position owing to the new dogmatic controver- 
sies, that he preferred to shelve the Canon complained of and 
once more to seek the friendship of Leo which he did indeed 
secure. 

§ 3. The Monophysite Controversies and the Fifth Council, * 

I. The severest condemnation of the Chalcedonian Creed as 
decree wrung from the Eastern Churches, is to be found in 
the history of the next 68 years. These years are not only 
marked by the most frightful revolts on the part of the populace 
and the monks, particularly in Egypt, Palestine, and a part of 
Syria, but also by the attempts of the Emperors to get rid of 
the decree which had been issued with a definite end in view, 
and which was a source of difficulty and threatened the security 

* See ep. no; the approval followed in ep. 114, with certain reservations be- 
cause of Canon 28; see ep. 115 — 117. 

2 The enormous and varied documentary material is given only in part in 
Mansi VII — IX. The Pope's letters are in Thiel, 1867. Much new in Mai's Script 
Vet. Nova Coll.; Joh. of Ephesus (Monophysite) hist, eccl., German translation by 
Schonfelder, 1862, something different in Land, Anecd. Syr. Information regarding 
further sources in MoUer, Monophysiten (R.-Encykl. X.) and Loofs, Leontius, 1887, 
(Texte u. Unters. III. i, 2). Accounts by Tillemont, Gibbon, Walch, Schrockh, 
Hefele, Domer, Baur, cf. the articles on the subject by MoUer, Gass., and Hauck in 
the R.-Encykl. : in the same place the special literature in connection with the Theo- 
paschitian, Tritheistic, and Origenist controversies and that of the Three Chapters. 
The special investigations, however, which had been carried on up till the beginning 
of the 1 8th century have rarely been resumed in recent times, but see Gieseler, 
Comment., qua Monophys. opin. illustr., 2 parts, 1835, 1^3^ j Kriiger, Monophys. 
Streitigkeiten, 1884 and Loofs, op. cit.; Kleyn, Bijdrage tot de Kerkgeschiedenis 
van het Oosten gedurende de zesde Eeuw, 1 891 (from the chronicle of Dionysius 
of Tellmahre, who made extracts from the Church History of John of Ephesus. 
Kleyn gives the portions referring to the 6th century; they are identical with the 
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of the Empire. ^ They were all the more under the necessity 
of making these attempts, that in the East energetic theologians 
who could defend the Chalcedonian Creed were entirely lacking. 
At this period it maintained its position only by means of the 
great importance given to it by the imposing Council, by the 
majority of the clergy in the capital, and by the Roman bishop. 
These were strong forces; but the strength of the opposition 
to it, which was supported by the increasing aversion to the 
Byzantine Emperor and his Patriarch, by national aspirations 
and personal antipathies, " was also great. In addition to this 
the pious-minded felt as much aggrieved by the fact that a new 
formula had been introduced at all as by what was in the 
formula itself. "* The Encyclical letter (iyzuKKtov) of the usurper 

second and third parts of John's Church History. Kleyn has published for the 
first time the sections for the years 481 — 561 [in Dutch]; they are of great import- 
ance for the history of Monophysitism, its spread, and the persecution it underwent). 

1 Leo I.J Marcian's successor, had already made a beginning with this, though 
he proceeded cautiously; see Leon, papae ep. 145 — 158, 160 — 165, 169 — 173. One 
can see here what trouble it cost the Pope to maintain the Chalcedonian Creed. 
The opposition parties made the strongest efforts to prove that the Chalcedonian 
Creed was Nestorian. Of the memorial of Timotheus Aelurus (Heruler? hardly) 
the Monophysite Patriarch of Alexandria, Gennadius says (de vir. inl. 73): ^'librum 
valde suasorium, quem pravo sensu patrum testimoniis in tantum roborare conatus 
«st, ut ad decipiendum imperatorem et suam hseresim constituendam paene Leonem, 
urbis Romae pontificem, et Chalcedonensem synodum ac totos occidentales episcopos 
illorum adminiculo Nestorianos ostenderet." The fact that the Emperor Leo called 
for an expression of opinion regarding the Chalcedonian Creed, was a step towards 
getting rid of it. 

2 Monasticism which was hostile to the State, the aspirations after independ- 
ence on the part of the Egyptians, and jealousy of the influence of the Byzantine 
Patriarch, all played a part behind Monophysitism. This feeling of jealousy was 
shared by the Roman bishop who, however, felt himself under the necessity 
primarily of guarding the dogmatic formula. 

^ See the opinion of a Pamphylian Council supplied to the Emperor, printed 
in Mansi VIL p. 573 — 576. We can see from this that not only was the new 
definition which went beyond the Nicene Creed felt to be objectionable by the 
bishops, but that they disapprove too of the distinction of nature and person, 
prefer to speak with Cyril of one nature and wish to make the Chalcedonian 
Creed authoritative only in connection with controversies as being a formula which 
originated rn and was rendered necessary by controversy, but not for the instruc- 
tion of ordinary Christians. The Armenian Church has kept to this position; it 
is not Monophysite, but Cyrillian; see Arsak Ter Mikelian, Die Armenische Kirche 
in ihren Beziehungen zur Byzantischen vom. 4 — 13 Jahrh., Leipzig 1892, cf. 
Karapet, Die Paulikianer, (Leipzig 1893) p. 54 flf. 
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Basilikus (476) which abrogated the Chalcedonian Creed and 
decided in favour of Monophysitism, had certainly only a passing 
importance. * But state-policy was successful in uniting a section 
of the Chalcedonians and Monophysites by means of a Henoti- 
con (482), which, when issued as an imperial edict by Zeno,. 
virtually annulled the decree of 451." The result was that soon 
instead of two parties there were three; for not only did the 
strict Monophysites renounce their allegiance to the Alexandrian 
patriarch Peter Mongus who had concluded a union with his Con- 
stantinopolitan colleague Acacius, but the Roman bishop too, Felix 
II., (see the epp.) rejected the Henoticon and pronounced sen- 
tence of excommunication on Acacius. Old and New Rome, which 
were already separated by political circumstances, now came to 
be divided ecclesiastically, and this schism lasted from 484 to 
519. Since the Henoticon soon shewed itself to be ineffective, 
it would have been brought to an end sooner if Rome had not 
insisted on the condemnation of Acacius by his successors- 
The Monophysites soon came forward again openly rejecting 
the Chalcedonian Creed, and those in the Eastern Empire wha 
adhered to it, and also the Henotics, had at first difficulty in 
preventing the new Emperor Anastasius from formally doing 

1 Basilikus had the ep. Leon, ad Flav. and the Chalcedonian Creed condemned. 
About 500 bishops of the South and West actually subscribed it, but not Acacius f 
see Euagr. h. e. III. 4. The decree takes its stand upon the Nicene Creed and 
the two following Councils, but orders the Chalcedonian canons to be burned.. 
Basilikus afterwards withdrew it (Euagr. III. 7), see also the epp. Simplicii papae. 

3 The Henotikon (Euagr. III. 14) declares in the first part that the sole authori- 
tative creed is the Nicene- Constantinopolitan, and excludes all the other a-ufjt^o^x 
or iMx^fJLXTX] it then expressly condemns Nestorius and Eutyches while accepting 
the anathemas of Cyril. Then, however, there further follows a full Christologi- 
cal Confession in which the following statements are specially worthy of note: 
6iJLOhoyotfJLSv Tov fMOvoysvij roV @soV vtbv . . . livx rt;y;^^vf/v xxt ov $^o' ivoQ ykp 
shxt ^xfj,h rk re ^xvfjLxrx xxi roc 'rxQij x'rsp ixova-tuQ vTrifistve a-xpxt. . . y 
a-tipxuo-K; hx t^q Qsoroxov 'xpoa-^^xijv vtov ov ttsttoiiixs, ims(jlsv*ixs yxp rptXQ fi rptxg 
XXI a-xpxcoQgvroQ rov iv6<; riiQ rptxSoQ OsoV ?^6yov . . . ttxvtx $^ rdv lirspdv rt (ppovij- 
a-xvrx Hj ^povoVvrx, if vvv vj 'rooTrors jj hv KaApjjf^ov/ jJ oYx ^viyrors a-vv6$(a xvxQs^ 
fixrit^ofJisy. An appeal on behalf of union is then made to the Egyptians to 
whom the epistle is addressed. Its dogmatic substance is not orthodox ; the in- 
sincere way, however, in which the Council of Chalcedon is not condemned, but 
ignored, shews that there was a desire to tolerate Monophysitism. The Emperor 
indeed cannot be blamed for issuing the edict; in doing this he simply did his 
duty. But Petrus Mongus played a double game, and so too did Acacius. 
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away with the unfortunate decree, ' The confusion was now 
greater than it had ever been. People who used one and the 
same Christological formula were often further apart and more 
bitter against one another than were those who were separated by 
the wording of the formula. If the Emperor had not been a cap- 
able ruler, things in the Empire would have got out of joint. He 
was meanwhile always approaching nearer to Monophysitism with 
which he was personally in sympathy, and on the side of which 
stood not only the more fanatical, but also the more capable 
theologians, such as Philoxenus of Mabug, and Severus. In Syria 
and Palestine the Monophysite cause already triumphed amid 
terrors of all sorts ; but the capital, Constantinople, and Thrace, 
with the true instinct of self-preservation held to the Chalce- 
donian Creed against the Emperor, the patron of heretics, and 
Vitalian, ■ a fierce general, a semi- barbarian, and rebel who was 
yet the forerunner of Justinian who taught him politics, made 
common cause with the Chalcedonians against his monarch. 
The Emperor had to submit to the powerful general; but it 
was not possible, even by making all sorts of concessions in 
regard to the dogmatic question, to get Rome, which put for- 
ward exorbitant claims, to agree to a policy of obhvion in 
reference to Acacius. Anastasius did not come to any agree- 
ment with the Pope Hormisdas. But what he did not succeed 
in doing was successfully accomplished by his successor Justin, 
or rather by the nephew and director of the new Emperor 
Justin, Justinian, in conjunction with Vitalian. They saw that 
for the re-establishment of the authority of the Emperor and 
the state in the Empire, the re-establishment of the Chalcedonian 
Creed and of the league with Rome, was indispensable. After 
that the authority of the four Councils had been once more 
solemnly recognised in Constantinople, everywhere throughout 
the Empire the orthodox raised their heads. Hormisdas did 
not himself appear in the capital; but his legates succeeded in 
getting almost everything he had asked. Again did the Roman 
bishop, like Leo before him, help the Byzantine State to gain 

I See Rose, Kaiser Anasiasius I., Halle, 

- On the importance of the part played 

and in addition Joh. Anlioch. in Miiller, Fragm, 
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the victory over the ecclesiastical movements. Orthodoxy was 
again restored and the names of the authors and defenders of 
the Henotikon, from Acacius and Zeno downwards were erased 
from the sacred books (519). The purification of Syria and its 
chair from the monophysite heresy meanwhile created some 
difficulty. The attempt to get the more determined Monophy- 
sites out of the way was, it is true, successful, but as soon it 
became a question as to who were to be their successors, it at 
once became evident again that the Chalcedonian Creed was 
understood in a different way in Rome and in the East respec- 
tively, and that the East had not got rid of the suspicion of Nes- 
torianism so far as Rome was concerned. 

This difference emerged in a very characteristic form in the 
so-called Theopaschitian controversy. ^ The formulae, " God has 
suffered", *^God was crucified", were time-honoured forms ^ of 
speech in the Church and had never been quite forgotten. But 
after there had been so much speculation regarding the Trinity 
and the Incarnation, these formulae came to be discussed too. 
Still, even after the formation of the Chalcedonian Creed, it 
seemed to be impossible to disapprove of them ; for if Mary 
was to be called dsoroKog this meant that they were approved 
of. Nevertheless opposition soon shewed itself when the Mono- 
physite patriarch of Antioch, Petrus Fullo, with the approval of 
his co-religionists, formulated the Trishagion as follows: Holy 
God, Holy the mighty one. Holy the immortal one who was 
crucified for us: aytog Ssog, ccytcg hx^pog^ Siyioq diJcvxroc^ o- 
(rTxvpads)^ 5/' jj/ct^^. The Emperor approved of this innovation 
which, however, at once met with opposition in Antioch itself 
and which cost one of those who had to do with it his life. 
In the capital a controversy broke out when some Scythian 
monks, whose soundness in the faith was unimpeachable, defended 
the orthodoxy of the formula, ** one of the Trinity was crucified 
— suffered in the flesh" ("unum de trinitate, esse crucifixum — - 
passum carne"), about the year 518. The legates of Pope 
Hormisdas, bearing in mind Leo's doctrinal letter, opposed it 
as being incompatible with the Catholic Faith I The Pope him- 

* See Hauck in the Realencyklop. Vol. XV. p. 534 ff. 
2 See Vol. 1,3 p. 187. 
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self was now concerned in the matter, A decision was neces- 
sarily urgently desired— on the part of the Emperor too ; for the 
relations had become so strained that any sudden movement 
might throw the whole Church into confusion. Hormisdas 
hesitated about giving an answer; he neither wished to disavow 
his legates nor too openly to reject the formulse. The decision 
which he finally gave in a letter to the Emperor Justin (521), 
was to the effect that everything was already decided, without, 
however, saying what was to be regarded as authoritative. This 
declaration which shewed his perplexity roused just indignation 
not only in Constantinople but also in North Africa, Justinian, 
who at first did not approve of the formula, — so long, that is, 
as he still followed in the wake of Vitalian,^ — afterwards held 
to it all the more strongly, the more he urged the strictly 
Cyrillian interpretation of the Chalcedonian Creed. When he 
had the power he got the Popes too to acknowledge it, had the 
faithful but impolitic partisans of Rome, the Akoimetan. monks 
in Constantinople, excommunicated, and finally got the formula 
sanctioned at the Fifth Ecumenical Council, that our Lord who 
was crucified in the flesh, Jesus Christ, was one of the Trinity. ' 
It is apparently necessary to make a sharp distinction be- 
tween the attempt of the Monophysites to give an extension to 
the Trishagion in a Theopaschitian sense, and the assertion of 
the Scythian monks that the doctrinal formula: "One of the 
Trinity suffered in the flesh", was orthodox. That attempt was 
rejected because it involved an innovation in worship and 
because it could be interpreted in a Sabellian .sense. Orthodoxy 
putting this meaning on it, gave the name "Theopaschitian" 
a permanent place in its collection as a heretical name. On 
the other hand it was, to begin with, purely owing to Roman 
obstinacy that the formula proposed by the Scythians, and 
which, moreover, rather justifies than adopts the monophysite 
formula, was objected to. But it has been recently very justly 
remarked " that the cause of the offence which the formula gave, 

' See on tlie controversy Marcelliniis, Euagr. Theophanf 
letters of Hormisdas, Mansi VIII. c. IX, Noris, Hisi. Pelag. Disser, I. 1702. 
On the Scythian Monks, see Loofs, pp. azg — a6l. 

- See Loofs, op. cit., pp. 53, 331 f., 248 fF,, whose splenilid invesligiitions have 
been made use of in what followa. 
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even to some of the Chalcedonians^ is not to be looked for 
within the Christological, but on the contrary within the Trini- 
tarian, domain. This brings us to a complete change which 
took place in the theology of that period and which claims the 
most serious attention. 

Attention has been already drawn to the fact, (Vol. III., p. 154 
and above p. 126) that in the course of the transition from the fifth 
to the sixth century Aristotelianism once more became the fashion 
in science. This revolution helped to bring about the naturalisa- 
tion of the Chalcedonian Creed in the Church, or what amounts 
to the same thing, contributed towards reconciling Greek reli- 
gious feeling to it. While up to the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury orthodoxy was without any theologians, we come across 
a man in the first half of the century who both as theologian 
and student of dogma was as able as he was prolific, and in 
the case of whom one feels that while he believes and thinks 
as Cyril believed and thought, his determined defence of the 
Chalcedonian Creed was nevertheless not in any way forced 
out of him — Leontius of Byzantium (c. 485 — 543). ^ When, how- 
ever, we try to find out by what means he, as a theologian of 
the school of Cyril, succeeded in accommodating himself to the 
Chalcedonian Creed, it becomes clear that he was helped to 
this by the Aristotelian conceptual distinctions, and therefore 
by scholasticism. Leontius was the first scholastic. ^ While, 
owing to his faith, he stood in an intimate relation to Greek 
religious feeling, the Chalcedonian formula presented itself to 
him as an inviolable doctrine promulgated by the Church. But 

1 I^oofs was the first to throw light on his works, his personality, and his 
history. 

2 This description is to be taken with the qualification that in his theological 
thinking he still shewed a certain freedom. While the proofs alleged by Loofs 
in favour of the view that the "Origenist" Leontius is identical with the Byzan- 
tine (pp. 274 — 297) are indeed not absolutely decisive, though to my mind they are 
convincing, one can see that Leontius held the great master in veneration without 
following him in his doubtful statements. But nothing is more characteristic of 
the period upon which the Church had now entered than the fact that even this 
academic veneration for Origen was no longer tolerated. Leontius was described 
as "Origenist" and Loofs* conjecture is quite correct (p. 296) that Joh. Damas- 
cenus, that in a certain sense the Eastern Church itself, consigned this theologian 
of theirs to oblivion because he was still too liberal. 
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while he unweariedly defended it against Nestorians, ApoUinari- 
ans, and Severians, dogmatic and religious considerations were 
put entirely into the background; their place was taken by 
an exposition of doctrine based on philosophical conceptions. ^ 
He treated of substance, genus, species, individual being, ot 
the attributes which constitute the substance, of inseparable 
accidents and of separable accidents. It was on the result of 
these discussions that the conceptions of the natures and the 
hypostasis in Christ were based; the Aristotelian isvrspx oinrixj 
or second substance, was given a place of prominence, and 
thus the Chalcedonian Creed was justified. All the Aristotelian 
splitting of conceptions did not, it is true, cover the most cru- 
cial point of all — namely, the exposition of the unity. Here, 
however, Leontius had recourse to the idea of the Enhypos- 
tasis of the human nature; thus proving in the clearest way 
that he wished to keep the Chalcedonian definition on the lines 
laid down by ApoUinaris and Cyril and not on those laid down 
in Leo's doctrinal letter.* In the whole way in which Leontius 

1 See Loofs, p. 60: "It is neither exegetical, nor religious arguments which are 
given a foremost place, but philosophical, and the philosophical theory upon which 
the arguments of our author rest, has a decidedly Aristotelian and not a Platonic 
origin. Our author is a forerunner of John of Damascus." 

- See the explanations given by Loofs of the apparatus of conceptions used by 
Leontius, p. 60 — 74. The entire distinction between the Western conception and 
that which combines the views of Cyril and Leontius is to be found in scientific 
form in the statement of Leontius : ovk '4a-rt <pua-tQ civvTrda-TXTOi . . . eivvTrda-recro^ 
(jlIv oZv ^ua-t<;, rovrta-rtv ova-tac, ovk Sv e% ^ors. The Western legal fiction of a 
distinction between person and nature is here pitched aside. I do not enter into 
further detail regarding the theology of Leontius because in an outline of the 
History of Dogma it must suffice to ascertain its tendency and methods. Anything 
further belongs to the history of theology. 

* The expedient of the enhypostasis was adopted in order to meet the objection 
urged by the Monophysite Severus against the Chalcedonian Creed and Leo's 
doctrine, that two energies necessarily lead to two hypostases. Leontius, following 
up a hint of Cyril herewith shews that if the relative standards of criticism are 
once abandoned, all Greeks who start from the doctrine of redemption, must be 
Apollinarians in disguise. Leontius was the first who definitely maintained that 
the human nature of Christ is not xvwdTroTtt; nor on the other hand an indepen- 
dent uTrda-raa-tQ^ but that it has its vtottiivm iv r^ P^dytft. Leontius refers to the 
mode of the existence of the vot6r*irsQ ova-tuhtQ in the ousia. The comparison 
is naturally defective since these ^oi6r)jTSQ do not in themselves constitute a ^va-tq. 
In fact all comparisons are defective. Neither Plato nor Aristotle is responsible 
for this philosophy. A pious Apollinarian monk would probably have been able 
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transferred the Nestorian-Monophysite controversy into the region 
of Philosophy, we may accordingly see a momentous revolution* 
This much, however, is certain, that his violent /zerxISxtng st^ 
xKKo yivog was the condition of the gradual reconciliation of the 
East with the Chalcedonian Creed * and that in intrinsic im- 
portance it may be classed along with the method of counting 
up authorities. Only in this way was it possible for Leontius to- 
accept the formula as authoritative, and, spite of the dry form 
in which it was put, to regard it with respect from the religious 
point of view and at the same time to see in it an inexhaust- 
ible subject for the display of dialectical skill. It is undeni- 
able that Chalcedonian orthodoxy was first firmly established ia 
the East in the age of Justinian, that is to say, inner agree- 
ment with the Chalcedonian Creed was then first secured to- 
any large extent, and this without abandoning Cyril's religious 
theology, but on the contrary while emphasising it and giving^ 
it the preference. ^ If this is so then the only possible expla- 
nation of these facts is that supplied by the entrance of Aristo- 
telian scholasticism into the Church. TAe Chalcedonian dogma 
is lost in philosophical theology. The Faith and the Church 
were to a certain extent relieved, feeling reassured by the 
knowledge that the dogma was in safe keeping and in good 
hands, as it were. One can forget the scruples to which it 
gives rise, when one is confident that there are scholars who are 
able by the aid of a definite set of technical terms to make every- 
thing right. Here, too, for this reason, the work of the historiaa 
of dogma ceases ; his place is taken by the historian of theology* 

to say with regard to the vicoa-rvivoLi gv r§i h6y(^\ " Apollinaris says pretty much, 
the same thing only in somewhat more intelligible words." 

1 Loofs, p. 72 flf. shews that the Chalcedonian element is strongly represented 
in the doctrine of Leontius and that in the efforts he made to do it justice we see the 
presence of the modern element of personality as distinguished from physis^ though, 
indeed only as a kind of shadow of it. 

2 The energetic opposition to the Antiochian theology is specially worthy of 
note in this connection. Up to the beginning of the Sixth Century the Chalcedo- 
nians were in such a state of alarm owing to the decree, that they could find no- 
fixed point from which to carry on the old and to them supremely important 
struggle against the "dismemberment". Leontius was the first to resume CyriPs. 
attack on it and to caiTy on the interrupted work of repelling the most dangerous 
of all enemies. 
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Leontius was himself one of the Scythian monks. * The fact 
that this great opponent of the Monophysites championed the 
Theopaschitian formula and his criticism of the Antiochian theo- 
logy, prove how far removed he was from Nestorianism. But 
the formula by its characteristic difference from the older con- 
ception, that of Petrus FuUo, further proves that the introduc- 
tion of the Aristotelian philosophy into theology called for a 
restatement of the doctrine of the Trinity. The " unus ex trini- 
tate** is opposed to the "thrice holy" who was crucified for 
us. Tritheistic tendencies were not wanting at that period, and 
this is true of both sides in so far as attention was given to 
the Aristotelian philosophy. That Petrus FuUo, who as a Mono- 
physite so energetically made the Trinity into a unity, was, it 
is true, no Aristotelian, but neither is his formula in any way 
typical of Monophysitism as a whole. 

The latter on the contrary for the two or three generations^ 
after the Chalcedonian Creed, shews that it had in it sufficient 
life and vigour to be accessible to the influence of the most 
varied movements and thoughts. It shews during this period 
that it was the expression of spiritual and theological life in 
the East generally. The state of petrifaction, barrenness, and 
barbarism into which it afterwards got, did not yet actually 
exist, although signs of its approach were evident amongst the 
fanatical masses and the ignorant monks. It is significant, to 
begin with, that Monophysitism did not allow itself to be carried 
to extremes by the blow dealt it by the Chalcedonian Creed. 
That is a proof of the goodness of its cause and of its power. 
The Monophysites were strongly bent on keeping clear of 
**Eutychianism**. Anything like mingling or transformation was 
out of the question, in fact Eutyches himself was abandoned to 
his fate.- Then the readiness shewn by a large section of the 
Monophysites to come to terms with orthodoxy if only the 
Chalcedonian Creed and the objectionable dogmatic develop- 
ment in Leo's doctrinal letter were got out of the way, is a 
proof that they really strictly maintained the position of Cyril. 
This is true very specially of the most important champion of 

1 See Loofs, p. 228 fF. 

2 See Martin, Pseudo-Synode, p. 53. 
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Monophysitism — Severus. The attempt has indeed been to draw 
a distinction, as regards doctrine, between Cyril and Severus, 
but the attempt does not seem to me to have been successful. * 
Cyril, equally with Severus, would have objected to Leo's 
assertion that each nature in Christ effects what is peculiar to 
it, though in conjunction with the other. The emphasis laid 
by Severus on the one energy is genuinely Cyrillian, and the 
expression borrowed from the Areopagite, avapyeix dsxvlpiKii, 
**theandric energy", by no means approaches so near the limits 
ot the permissible as the expression SeoroKog. But neither is there 
any difference in the formulae, /zix Cpv(rtg tov Koyov (T€(rxp)cufji,iv>if 
**one incarnate nature of the Logos" and fj(,ix (pv(rtg tov Koyov 
(T6(TxpKoofJLsvQv^ ** onc naturc of the incarnate Logos"; for Cyril 
too, logically attributed one nature not only to the God-Logos 
but also to the Christ. The communication of properties 
according to him, involves in every respect the natures. But 
there is not even any trace of a theological difference between 
Severus and Leontius. - The difference consists purely in the 
extent to which each was desirous of accommodating his views 
to the Chalcedonian Creed and interpreting Leo's doctrinal letter 
in bonatn partem^ and also in the philosophico-theological termi- 

* See Loofsj p. 53 fF. The sources of information regarding the Christology of 
Severas are given there, p. 54. I refrain from giving any account of it (see Gieseler, 
op. cit. I., Domer II., p. 166 ff.), since its identity with Cyril's doctrine seems to 
me to follow from the evidence brought forward by Loofs. It is interesting to 
note that Severus deduces from the Chalcedonian Creed the hypothesis of two 
natural energies and two wills, and fiulher employs this deduction against his 
opponents as an argumentatio ad absurdum. No one in the East knew just at 
that time what was still to come in the succeeding century. The statement of 
Severus: ohx. hvspytl 'kotI ^vo-iq ovx v^sa-rSa-Xy from which he concludes that in 
Leo's view there are two hypostases, is highly noteworthy and is quite in accord- 
ance with Cyril's ideas. Gieseler, op. cit. I., p. 9. 

2 See the 30 xs^x/,actx of Leontius xxrk Hsviipov (Migne 86, 2, p. 1 901 sq.). 
See the notice in Loofs, p. 77 ff. It is highly amusing to notice how two authors 
whose ideas are exactly the same apfear to have absolutely distinct views owing 
to the different terminology, "one nature", "two natures". In Thesis XI. where the 
Trinity and Christology are treated together in a scientific way, Leontius says: 
"If, according to Gregory, we have in the case of the Holy Trinity the reverse 
of what we have in the oixovoiztos xotrx rbv a-wrvipot, then in the case of the latter 
we must have two natures and one hypostasis, just as in that of the former we 
have three hypostases and one nature." 
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nology employed. The statements of Severus regarding the one 
composite nature, the fisTxa-roix^l^^i^ ^ or transformation etc., ex- 
press absolutely nothing else than what is found in the formulae 
of Leontius which are in part expressed in an entirely different 
and in fact in an opposite way. Leontius accepts the enhypo- 
stasis of the human nature in Christ, and Severus strictly defends 
himself against the supposition that he teaches that the human 
nature in any way loses its natural peculiarity in the union. It is 
simply that unfortunate Chalcedonian Creed which stands between 
the opponents, and what separates them therefore is the question 
as to whether the Western terminology is to be followed or 
not. That this is the case is proved by the attitude taken up, 
by Severus to the* Extreme Right of his party. The Henoticon 
had already split up the Egyptian Monophysites. One section 
of them had renounced connection with Petrus Mongus (xjcicpx^^oi). 
But in Syria, too, at the beginning of the Fifth Century we find 
several tendencies amongst them. The blow dealt them after 
the restoration of orthodoxy in 519 drove them to Egypt, and 
there actual splits took place. Even the strictest party amongst 
them did not put forth the catchword "transformation"; but 
in seriously reflecting on the problem as to how a human nature 
must be constituted after a God had made it His own, they 
arrived at propositions which were perfectly logical and which 
for this very reason referred back to Irenaeus, Clemens Alex., 
Origen, Gregory Nyss., Hilary, Apollinaris, and to some utter- 
ances of Dioscurus and Eutyches. Their leader, Julian of Hali- 
carnassus who was opposed by the Severians, developed the 
doctrine of the one nature into the doctrine of the identity of 
the substance and properties of the divinity and the humanity 
in Christ. The hypothesis of the indestructibleness of the body 
of Christ from the moment of the assumptio, became the shib- 
loleth of the "Julianists" or Gaians, who, now nicknamed 
Aphthartodoketae and Phantasiasts by the Severians, retorted 
with the word "Phthartolatry ". The Julianists, whose point of 
view was determined solely by the thought of redemption, did 
not shrink from maintaining the perfect glorification of the body 
of Christ from the very first, and in accordance with this saw 

1 See Gieseler, op. cit. II. p. 3. 
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in the emotions and sufferings of Christ not the natural — ^though 
in reference to the Godhead the voluntary — states consequent 
on the human nature, but the acceptance of states kxtx z^P^^^ 
which were regarded as having no inner connection with the 
nature of the Redeemer as that of the God-man. This nature 
being entirely free from all sin was also supposed to have 
nothing in common with suffering and death. ^ In opposition 
to this view the Sevcrians laid so much stress on the relation 
of the sufferings of Christ to the human side of Christ's nature 

1 The extremely iastructive second treatise of Gieseler supplies us with abun- 
dant material. Gieseler has brought out two things at the same time (i) that these 
Julianists (see the sixth anathema of Julius, p. 6) started from the idea of redemp- 
tion, according to which the Logos assumed our flesh {6^0060-10^)^ but that as it 
(second Adam) was not subject to sin so neither was it Subject to corruption and 
that in the moment of the assumptio He raised it to the state of the Divine. A 
homousia of the body of Christ with our body after the Incarnation would do 
away with all the comfort and the certainty of redemption. For the Logos assumed 
our nature just in order that He might free it from 4>^op4; if therefore the human 
nature of Christ had been still subject to ^ho^& then redemption would be ren- 
dered uncertain. Gieseler has shewn (2) that this idea is identical with the idea of 
the classic fathers of the Church, that while they undoubtedly shewed some hesi- 
tation as regards the conclusions to be drawn from it, still all the conclusions 
drawn by the Julianists, or by Philoxenus, are represented in one or other of the 
classical witnesses. Above all the Julianist and Philoxenian statement that in the 
case of Christ all passiones were not assumed naturally, but in the strictest sense 
voluntarily, x«t' oIxovoiJLtav or kxtx %4p/v, (Gieseler, p. 7) is merely the vigorous 
echo of the oldest religious conviction. It was the sharper distinction between the 
divinity and the humanity in the incarnate one, worked out in the Arian contro- 
versy, that first endangered this conviction. Apollinaris sought to give some help 
here, but it was no longer of any avail. Gieseler very rightly calls attention to 
the fact that in the ApoUinarian school the dispute between the Polemians and 
Valentinians corresponds exactly to the dispute between the Julianists and Severi- 
ans, /.^., in the case of the former the same conclusions had been already drawn 
and had in turn been denied, which the Monophysites afterwards drew. Of these 
some went the length of assuming the divinity of Christ's blood and spittle (see 
besides, Athanasius, ad Scrap. IV. 14; "Christ spat as a man, and His spittle was 
filled with the Godhead"), and, strictly speaking, the Church itself never couM 
nor would dispense with this ancient idea spite of its doctrine of the two natures. 
The very same people who got excited about Aphthartodoketism had never any 
scruples in speaking about the blood of God, and in thinking of that blood as 
actually divine. We cannot therefore avoid seeing in Aphthartodoketism the logical 
development of the Greek doctrine of salvation, and we are all the more forced 
so to regard it that Julian expressly and ex necessitate fidei acknowledged the 
homousia of the body of Christ with our body at the moment when the Logos 
assumed it, and rejected everything of the nature of a heavenly body so far as 
its origin was concerned. 
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in order to rid them of anything doketic, that no Western could 
have more effectively attacked doketism than they did. * We 
find in general amongst the Severians such a determined rejec- 
tion of all doctrinal extravagances — though these are not to be 
regarded as absurdities, but as signs of the settled nature of 
the belief in redemption — that we are glad to be able clearly 
to see how unnecessary it was in the East to adopt the Chalce- 
donian Creed, and to replace the fiix Cpvartg of Cyril by the 
doubtful doctrine of the two natures. One section of the Mono- 
physites nevertheless went the length of asserting that the 
human soul of Christ was not omniscient (" Agnoetae"), so that 
as regards the one energy of the God-Man, a distinction is to 
be drawn even in the sphere of knowledge between what it 
did as possessed of divine knowledge and what it did as 
humanly ignorant. This idea yields to none of the Monophy- 
site eccentricities in absurdity, ^ and indeed it differs from them 
for the worse by the fact of its having no religious thought as 
its basis. While one section of the Monophysites thus did the 
work of criticising their own party better than any Chalcedonian 
could have done without incurring the reproach of Nestorian- 
ism, a philosophy of identity made its appearance amongst 
certain individuals in the party itself, which might have raised 
the fear that it would turn into Pantheism, if there had been 
any danger of its doing this at the time. On the mystical side, 
this had indeed been accomplished long ago, but this was very 
far from involving an intellectual mode of conceiving of things. 
Still it is of importance to note that an approach was made in 
this direction from two sides. First there were Monophysites 
who took up with the thought that the body of Christ from 

^ The passages are in Gieseler I. p. 20. The distinctions which were made are highly 
significant in view of the period of scholasticism which was approaching. There 
are two sorts of ^&opei] Christ was subject to the natural TrecQij of the body, but not 
to the ^6opa as >i eJQ rot g| m a-vvsri^^ ro a-&fJLU a-roix^loc ^txPivatQ. (Gieseler, p. 4). 

2 Thomasius indeed finds it "remarkable" (p. 375) that the majority of the 
orthodox teachers of the Church, Jerome, Ambrose, the Patriarch Eulogius, the 
Roman Gregory, rejected the doctrine of the Agnoetse and attributed to Christ an 
absolute knowledge which he concealed temporarily only koct* dtKovofJt,tav. These 
Fathers had not yet succeeded in doing what the Agnoetse and the modern theologians 
can manage and do — namely, to imagine a Christ who at the one and the same time 
Jcnew as God what he did not know as man and was yet all the while one person. 
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the moment of the assumptio was to be considered as uncreated, 
the view of the Aktistetae. If the Father can communicate to 
the Son the attribute of unbegottenness, and at that time na 
one any longer doubted that he could, why should the Logos 
not also be able to give His body the attributes of the un- 
created; and in fact if it is His body, could He help doing 
this? Here already we meet with the thought that something 
created can nevertheless be something eternal. We hear no 
more of a flesh which was brought hither from heaven, but a 
kindred idea takes the place of this heretical thought. In the 
second place there were people, the Adiaphorites, ^ who refused 
to make any distinction between the divinity and the humanity 
in Christ, and this denial of all distinction further led some Syrian 
and Egyptian monks to the speculative idea, or to put it other- 
wise, gave increased strength to the speculative idea, that Nature 
in general is of one substance with God (see Vol. III., p. 302),. 
a thought which had points of contact with mystical religious 
practices. ^ If all these movements illustrate the inner life of 
Monophysitism which within itself once more passed through 
old forms of development, the attention it gave to the Aristo- 
telian philosophy and such excellent works as those published 
by Joh. Philoponus, finally proves too that it did not in any 
way shrink from contact with the great spiritual forces of the 
time. The tritheistic controversy was in all essential respects 
fought out on its own ground, and the boldness and freedom 
shewn by the scholarly Monophysites, in the face too of tradition, * 
bears witness to the fact that in the Chalcedonian Creed a 
foreign power had imposed itself on the Church of the East. ^ 

1 See MoUer, R.-Encykl. X., p. 248. Stephanas Niobes is mentioned as the 
originator of this line of thought. 

2 Frpthingham in his Stephen bar Sudaili (1 886) has now given us information 
regarding the Syrian Pantheistic thinkers amongst the Monophysites about the year 
500 and further down. All Scotus Erigena is in Barsudaili. The Pantheistic 
mysticism of this Syrian and his friends merits the serious attention not of the 
historian of dogma, but of the historian of philosophy and culture. Scotus and the 
Pantheistic Mystics of the Middle Ages stand in closer connection with these Syrians 
than with the Areopagite. i Cor. XV. 28 supplies the central doctrine here. 

3 See Stephanus Gobarus in Photius, Cod. 232. He is also Aristotelian and 
Tritheist; noteworthy also for his bold criticism of tradition. 

** On the Tritheists, see Schonfelder, Die Kirchengesch. des Johann v. Ephesus, 
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2. The restitution of orthodoxy in the year 519 coincides 
with the successful efforts of the theologians who were skilled 
in the Aristotelian philosophy, to furnish the Church which clung 
to the Chalcedonian Creed with a good conscience. It is possible 
to accept the Chalcedonian Creed as authoritative and at the 
satne time to think exactly as Cyril thought: this was the result 
arrived at by the "new Cappadocians ", the "new Conserva- 
tives", as Leontius and his friends came to be called, who 
made terms with the two natures in the same way as the 
oriental scholars in the Fourth Century did with the o^dcoa-w? ; 
and it is this conviction which lies at the basis of yustintan's 
policy in reference doth to the Church and the State. If the 
efforts of former emperors in so far as they favoured Mono- 
physitism were directed towards getting rid of the Chalcedonian 
Creed or consigning it to oblivion, the policy of the Emperor, 
which had the support of the new conservative theology, was 
to make use of the power which every_/ii;V flf<:tfw///(, and there- 
fore too a Council, supplies, and at the same time to do justice 
to the old tendencies of Greek piety. It was the Roman bishop 
who was hardest hit by such a policy. For the second time 
he had contributed towards giving the Emperor of the East a 
firmer position in the country, this time by doing away with 
the schism. But the friend had not become any more harmless 
than he was in the year 451. As at that time he was, after 
having done what was required of him, quietly pushed back 
within his own boimdaries by the 28th Canon of the Council, 
so on this occasion too he was to get a poor reward for his 
services. It was not intended that Rome should triumph in the 
East, but that the Emperor of the East should once more be- 
come the Lord of Rome. The dogmatic union with the West 
represented the terms on which it was to be made ecclesias- 
tically and pohtically subject to the Emperor. 

Justinian's policy has in it an element of greatness. He once 
more set up the world-empire and pacified the Church, and yet 
his civil and ecclesiastical policy of conquest was unsound and 

p. j67 ff. The works of Philoienus, Bishop of Hiarapolis, who has lately been 
lermed the beat Syrian stylist, have been hitherto wholly neglected ac 
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its results lacked permanence. He did not know how to win 
over the Monophysites, and by his Western policy he did harm 
to the much more important Eastern policy. Some years after 
his accession Justinian arranged a grand religious discussion in 
Constantinople between the Severians and the Theopaschitian 
Orthodox (531). It is of some importance because it shews the 
extent of the advances made by the Orthodox towards the Mono- 
physites under the guidance of Hypatius of Ephesus in conformity 
with the wish of the Emperor.* The orthodox held firmly to 
the Chalcedonian Creed, but allowed that the Council had also 
approved of the phrase, one incarnate nature (1) ; ^ on the other 
hand they rejected as ApoUinarian forgeries the testimonies of 
their opponents in reference to the condemnation of the words 
"in duabis naturis" on the part of the ancient fathers.' About 
the same time the Emperor issued several edicts regarding the 
true Faith (533), which m M^j/ were based on the Chalcedonian 
Creed, but did not reproduce its formulae; on the contrary they 
evaded the use of them and contained besides, the addition 
that it is necessary to believe that the Lord who suffered was 
one of the Holy Trinity. * The Emperor, who had himself an 
interest in dogma, already here shewed what his policy was, 
namely, to take back the Church in all that was essential 
entirely to Cyril, but to allow the Chalcedonian Creed to remain 
authoritative. Thus as matters stood, the formula : hx Tfjg iyixq 
TplxSog TTSTTovUvxi (Txpici, " one of the Holy Trinity suffered in 
the flesh", was a henotikon. But the Empress went still 
further. She had always favoured the Monophysites, one cannot 
even say secretly ; the various threads of the undertaking the 
object of which was to assist "the pious doctrine" to triumph, 

* See the Acts in Mansi VIII., p. 817 sq., Loofs, p. 263 f. Leontius took 
part in the discussion and it was dominated by his theology. 

' See 823 : " Sancta synodus utrosque sermones (two and one natures) part 
honore suscepit et pertractat." 

3 It was here that the Areopagite was first cited as an authority — ^by the Seve- 
rians, p. 820; his writings were, however, described by the orthodox as doubtful. 

* Cod. Justinian (ed. Kruger), de summa trinit. 6 — 8. The words: ivbq xat roC 
auroC ric rs ^etviieeret km ret ^^dif, Uttsp eKOva^iuq vfFiituvsv a-upKl . . . o\ire rgrdprou 
frpoff-uTTov TTpoadfJKiiv 87rt$iXSTat >i uyix rptocQ, are worthy of note. Pope John II., 
534, had to approve of the Theopaschitian addition. 
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all met in her cabinet, and it appeared not impossible that the 
Emperor might in the end be got also to agree to the formal 
abandonment of the Chalcedonian Creed and consequently to a 
new actual henotikon. ' The appointment of Anthimus, a Mono- 
physite in disguise, as patriarch of the Capital, and the admis- 
sion of Severus to the Court, prepared the way for the final 
blow which was to be struck at the Chalcedonian Creed. But 
once more did the Roman bishop, who was informed of what 
was going on by Ephraem of Antioch, save orthodoxy. In the 
year 536 Agapetus appeared at the Court of the Emperor and 
succeeded in getting Anthimus removed from his post and ex- 
communicated. A Council which was held under the presidency 
of the new patriarch Mennas at Constantinople in the year 536, 
after the death of Agapetus who died in the capital, and which 
lias left behind an extensive collection of Acts,' put an end 
to the Monophysitism which was making overtures in an under- 
hand way, acknowledged anew the expression: " ev SiJs i^lufftri", 
"in two natures", and deposed and anathematised Anthimus. 
It i.s important that the Council which followed in the track of 
the theology of Leontius and upon which Leontius himself had 
some influence, roundly declared through its leader that nothing 
whatever ought to be done in the Church contrary to the will 
-and command of the Emperor, but at the same time also added 
the following : " We both follow and obey the apostolic throne 
^Rome) and we regard those in communion with it as in commu- 
nion, and those condemned by it we also condemn": viiie^g ra 
x-jTiTToT-Kcf ipov^ e^XMXovSouiiiv rs xx) TiiSifteSx xx'i Toug KOiva- 
•jixchi Wijrsi; xaivavixohg ixof^ev, xx) mlg jjtt' xiimu xxrxxpMvTXc 
xxi iifiei? xxTx%phofj.ev.' The days when the names of Marcian 
and Leo were mentioned together, seemed to have returned. 
But the Pope at this time was no Leo, and Justinian was more 
than Marcian. Besides Anthimus, Severus, about whom the 
very worst calumnies were spread — that he was a heathen in 
disguise — and the heads of the Monophysite party of conciliation, 
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were condemned. Justinian confirmed this sentence * by a decree 
(Aug. 536), while he threatened all adherents of the accused 
with exile and ordered the books of Severus as also those of 
Porphyry, ' to be burned. At the first glance it seems paradox- 
ical that the Emperor, who was himself not without Monophysite 
leanings, was now so genuinely furious at Severus and accused 
him at once of Nestorianism ' and Eutychianism. But after 
what has been remarked above, (p. 241) the charge of Nestori- 
anism is quite intelligible, and we can understand too the aver- 
sion felt by the Emperor who had himself an interest in dogma* 
A Monophysitism, such as that of Severus, which merely rejected 
the Chalcedonian Creed, but which, moreover, in combating- 
Aphthartodoketism got the length of teaching in the most definite 
way the " division " of Christ, when once it was thoroughly 
understood, could be regarded only with antipathy by the 
Imperial theologian who had on the contrary always wished to 
have the Chalcedonian Creed and Aphthartodoketism. A Jerusa- 
lem Council repeated the decrees of the Council of Constanti- 
nople ; * but it was impossible to restore tranquillity in Egypt* 
The Severian Theodosius had to make way for the Julianist 
Gajanus as Patriarch, and the Patriarch sent by the Emperor 
so seriously compromised his patron that he had to be ex- 
communicated. * 

In the measures he took the Emperor, however, never lost 
sight of his design which was to win over the Monophysites^ 
and it is at this point that the humiliation of the Roman bishop 
begins, though he was himself undoubtedly mainly to blame* 
The theology of Antioch was still something highly objection- 
able in the eyes of all pious-minded persons. It seemed to be 
favoured by Leo's doctrinal letter and in fact to be put ia 
a place of honour, and yet a large section of the Eastera 
Orthodox were at one with all Monophysites in holding^ 
that the great Antiochians "would have betrayed the secret'*.. 
People hated it for the same reason that they hate the Li- 

1 P. 1 150 sq. 

' P. 1 154. 
8 P. II51. 

** Mansi VIII.j p. 1164 sq. 

* Liberal. Brev. 23. 
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berals in the Church at the present day, and the Emperor 
certainly did not hate it least, not to speak of the Empress, the 
patroness of all pious monks. The Antiochians got the blame 
■of "denying the divinity of Christ" and of dividing the one 
Christ into two. The influential bishop, Theodorus Askidas of 
Ceesarea in Cappadocia, is said to have advised the Emperor 
to make use of this widespread hatred in the interest of his 
ecclesiastical policy. This man, an enthusiastic pupil of Origen, 
had suffered seriously from the condemnation of the latter ' to 
which he had assented against his will, and in order to divert 
attention from Origen (Euagr. E. H. IV. 38} he got the Em- 
peror persuaded to believe that a great many Monophysites 
could be won over if a blow was struck at the Antiochians.' 
As a matter of fact what had given most serious offence to the 
Monophysites in connection with the Council of Chalcedon, was 
that it pronounced Ibas and Theodoret orthodox and was silent 
about Theodore.' The Emperor, supported by Theodora, who 
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- Regarding the Tliree Chapters' dispute and the Fifth Council, there has been 
a great contrOTBrsy in the Catholic Church, which dates very far back and which 
is still continued. We owe this controversy to the writings of the Jesuit Hailoix 
(for Origen; and unfavourable to the Fifth CouQcil)^ the Augustinian Noris (Diss, 
historica de synodo V., in favour of the Council) the Jesuit Gamier, iu the 17th 
century, and later, to those of the Ballerini. In more recent times Vincenzi has 
sought in a big work which falsifies history (In S. Gregorii Nyss. el Origenis 
script! et doctrinam nova defensio, 5 Vols. 1S64 sq.) to iustify the theses of 
Hailoix, to rehabilitate Origen and Vigilius, and on the other hand partly to "re- 
model" the Conncil and partly to bring it into contempt. The Romish Church 
is not yet quite clear as to the position it should take up in reference to the older 
Antiochians and Theodoret, and further, to Origen and Vigilius. I am not 
acquainted with the work of Punkes, P. Vigilius und der Dreicapitelstreit, Miinchen 
1865. The fullest Protestant account is still that of Walch, Vol. VIU. The most 
thorough study of the chief opponent of the imperial policy, Facundus of Hermi- 
ane in North Africa, has been published by a Russian, Dobtoklonskij (1880); see 
on his work Theol. Lit. Zlg. iSte, n, 36. 

' Theodore had still in the East and even in the monasteries some secret ad- 
herents, apart from the Neslorians; see Loofs, pp. 374 — 397, 304. 
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had long ago established a Monophysite branch-regime which 
made its influence felt as far as Rome, issued, apparently in 543,. 
an edict, * in which the person and writings of Theodore, the 
Anti-Cyrillian writings of Theodoret, and the letter of Ibas ta 
the Persian Maris, ^ were condemned. This was the edict of the 
Tplx jceCpxXxtXy the three points or chapters. The orthodox 
found themselves placed by it in a most painful position. It 
was a political move on the part of the Emperor forced on 
him by the circumstances in which he was placed, and a better 
one could not have been contrived.* The faithful adherents 
of the Fourth Council had to face the alternative either of 
actually departing from orthodoxy by the rejection of heterodox 
doctrines — for it was evident that a revision of the Chalcedoniaa 
Creed was intended, which limited freedom in the interpretatioa 
of it — or of having to defend what was questionable by way^ 
of protecting doctrinal unity; for nobody could deny but that 
Theodore in particular had actually taught heterodox doctrine* 
At the same time a sort of question du fait was to be decided 
in addition. The question as to the views held by the Council 
regarding things which it had not discussed, was to be settled. 
The Emperor dictated what these views were. Distinctions were 
to be made between what the whole Council had approved of 
and what had been approved of merely by individual members ; 
for example, in reference to the letter of Ibas. It was plaia 
that all this was bound only to be to the advantage of the Mono- 
physites. It might be easy to point out to the Western oppo- 

1 No longer preserved. 

3 Mansi VIII., p. 242 sq. 

' Loofs, op. cit. has shewn that Justinian's policy, which struck at once at 
Origen and at Theodore, was occasioned by the disturbances in the monasteries 
of Palestine where both had their sympathisers who had already come into sharp 
conflict with each other. "The explanation of the fact that Justinian pretty much 
about the same time struck at Origen with the one hand and at the Three Chap- 
ters with the other, is to be found not in the ill-humour of Theodorus Askidas.^ 
but in the state of things in Palestine." The energetic attack already made by 
Leontius on Theodore in the years 531 — 538 had prepared the way for a decree 
which enjoined that the Chalcedonian Creed must positively not be interpreted in 
the sense in which it was understood by Theodore ; see Loofs, p. 307. The resolu- 
tion to add the writings of Ibas and Theodoret, seems only to have been come 
to at the last moment. 
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nents of the imperial decree that they had been too sharp- 
sighted in hunting for traces of Monophysite leaven, but as 
regards the main point they were entirely in the right. The 
condemnation of the three chapters, so far as it.s tendency was 
concerned, involved a revision of the Chalcedonian Creed. But 
the Emperor was in the right too ; for he corrected the conciliar- 
decree in accordance with the spirit of the Eastern Church, 
which had been repressed at Chalcedon itself. He destroyed 
the Western influence ; he carried the Chalcedonian Creed back 
to Cyril; he restored the dogmhtic thought of the two Councils 
of Ephesus, without meddling with the Creed of Chalcedon. 
All four patriarchs of the East took offence at the condemna- 
tion of the Three Chapters and all four signed it after a brief 
hesitation. Thus powerfully did the Emperor make his rule 
felt in the Church; there had been no such monarch since 
Constantius and Theodosius I. The patriarchs worked their 
bishops and they too all submitted, although they felt it difficult 
to consent to the condemnation of a bishop who a hundred 
years before this had died at peace with the Church. What, 
however, they did not feel, was the desolation created by this 
imperial measure. Origen was already condemned ; the condemna- 
tion of the Antiochene theology now followed on his. It was 
now that the Church first fully provided itself with a falsified 
tradition, by shutting out its true Fathers as heretics under the 
patronage of Justinian. It is pretended that its theology had 
always been the same, and any one who at an earlier period 
had taught otherwise, was no Father and Shepherd, but an 
innovator, a robber and murderer. This Church tolerated no 
recollection of the fact that it had once allowed room within it 
for a greater variety of opinion. Justinian who closed the School 
of Athens, also closed the schools of Alexandria and Antiochl 
He is the Diocletian of theological science and the Constantine 
of scholasticism! In doing this he did not, however, impose 
anything on the Church ; on the contrary he ascertained what were 
the true feelings of the majority, probably realised them him- 
self, and by satisfying them made the Church obedient to the 
State; for the World-Church is to be feared only when provoked; 
when satisfied it will allow any kind of yoke to be imposed upon it. 
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The outbreak of the controversy of the Three Chapters which 
followed on this and its history, have an interest for the history 
of dogma merely owing to the fact that the North African 
bishops and, speaking generally > most of the Western bishops 
made such an energetic resistance to the condemnation of the 
Three Chapters. The conduct of the Africans and especially 
the work of Facundus **pro tribus capitulis''^ are honourable 
pages in the history of the Punic Churches. On the other hand 
in the conduct of the Roman Bishop we have a tragedy, the 
hero of which was no hero, but on the contrary a rogue. Vigi- 
lius, the creature of Theodora, the intellectual murderer of his 
predecessor, the man who was Monophysite or Chalcedonian 
in accordance with orders, constantly changed his opinion in 
the course of the controversy, according as he considered compli- 
ance with feeling in the West or compliance with the commands 
of the Emperor, the more necessary. Twice over he was forced 
by the Emperor to appear before the tribunal of the Church 
as a liar when Justinian produced secret explanations of his 
which contradicted his public utterances. His conduct both 
before the great Council and after it was equally lamentable. 
The poorest of all the Popes was confronted with the most 
powerful of the Byzantine Emperors. ^ 

Justinian considered a great Council to be necessary although 
he himself, about the year 551, issued a second edict dealing with 
the affair of the Three Chapters. This edict ^ which was framed 
by the Emperor himself who was always theologically inclined, 
contains in the most verbose form the strictly Cyrillian inter- 
pretation of the Chalcedonian decree. The Cyrillian formula of 
the **one nature** is approved of, attention being, however, 
directed to the fact that Cyril made no distinction between 
nature and hypostasis. Christ is one •* composite hypostasis " — 
uTTotrTxtrtq trvvisroq. The Antiochian theology is rejected in 
strong terms, the three chapters are condemned in this con- 
nection; but it is asserted that we must abide by the Chalce- 

* Duchesne, Vigile et Pelage, 1884. 

2 Mansi IX., p. 537 sq. Loofs has briefly indicated the nature of the Emperor's 
theological writing (p. 310 f.) and has shewn how closely it is related to that of 
Leontius. 
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donian Creed. In order to sanction this edict, the Fifth Ecu- 
menical Council was opened at Constantinople in May 553, 
Vigilius protesting. The patriarch of the capital presided. The 
Acts have not come down to us in dieir original form; we 
have only part of them in a Latin translation. But we know 
from the proceedings of the Sixth Council that interpolations 
were put into the Acts In the 7th century (on the part of the 
Monothelites ?) and that these interpolations were traced at the 
time by means of palsographic investigations, though the docu- 
ments which had been foisted in were in no sense forgeries. 
The proceedings of the Council which consisted of about 150 
members amongst whom there were very few Westerns, were 
unimportant ; all it had to do was to throw the halo of the 
Church round the imperial edicts. It condemned Origen, as 
Justinian desired ; ' it condemned the Three Chapters and con- 
sequently the Antiochian theology as Justinian desired; it 
sanctioned the theopaschitian formula as Justinian desired, and 
in its 14 long-winded anathemas it adopted the imperial edict 
of 551 as its own. But amongst those who thus said yes to 
everything, there were few who spoke contrary to their convic- 
tions. The Emperor was really the best dogmatist of his time 
and of his country — if it is the duty of the dogmatist to ascer- 
tain the opinions of the majority. While giving a position of 
exclusive authority to the interpretation of the Chalcedonian 
Creed on the lines of the theology of Cyril, he hit upon the 
sense in which it was understood by the Church of the East, 
i.e., by the majority in it. " The importance of the dogmatic 

1 So wilh reason Notis, the BHllcriiii, Moller (R. Eucykl. XI., p. 113) and 
Loofs (pp. 287, 291) as against Hefele and Viocenii. 

' The anathemas so far as their positive form is concerned come very near 
Monopbysitism without actually fslliog into it — the mosl distinct divet^ence is in 
No. 8. No. 7 goes furthest in the direction of meetiog Monophysitism ; ('/ rit h 
He ^vriri f.iyaiv, y-ti in; iv SioTtfTi xai atifUTiTtiTi rdi 'iva xifiav itiiSr 'IifraCi 

in iruyxvTUi; i) itjipajro; 'iiuirii; yiyctiv, oiiVf rsP Aoyeu el( tS» Tijt ffaftii ftiTa- 
T(iii9i»Tfl; (t-imr. aiiri riff a-afxit rpi( toC kiyev (pvs-iy lierax'iffl'nit — l^ii-ti yip 
ixiiTifoi Srif irri tJ ^Effii, icai •yciBniiiit t^j Mriait t'i' (iTiaTarit — , *AA' iirJ iimf- 

^ riv ifiifin rSt qtiviaii 6tiii>.ayMi- iTi roE aiiraO iydf xufici/ inHv 'ItiriiG toS 
eisE A^iD rafnaUtTei, ni rf iiUfla ifevf Ti)v iia^afkt rairm ^*(i^ivii. i£ it 
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finding of 553 ought not to be underrated. In a certain sense 
the blow which the West gave to the East at the Fourth Coun- 
cil was parried by the Fifth Council — in the fashion in which 
this is done in general in matters of dogma. Rome had given 
the formula of the two natures to the East, but a hundred 
years later the East dictated to the West how this formula was 
to be understood, an interpretation of it which in no way 
corresponded to the actual wording of the formula. At first 
undoubtedly the decree of the Fifth Council called forth serious 
opposition in the West. ' But first Vigilius submitted, " then 
five years later the African Church followed his example. ' 
Still the position of the successor of Vigilius, Pelagius 1., was 
very seriously endangered in the West. The Churches of 
Upper Italy under the guidance of Milan and Aquileia renounc- 
ed their allegiance to Rome. Never in antiquity was the 
apostolic chair in such a critical condition as at that time. Its 
occupant appeared to many in the West in the light of a State 
bishop at the beck of Constantinople and deprived of ecclesi- 
astical freedom. The Lombard conquests set him free and res- 
cued him from his position of dependence on Byzantium. Gre- 
gory I. having once more regained strength politically and his 
help being regarded as indispensable by those in Upper Italy 
who were threatened by the Arians and the pagans, again gained 
over the larger part of Upper Italy together with the Arch- 
bishop of Milan, though indeed it was at the price of a tem- 
porary disavowal of the Fifth Council. ■" Another part stood 

nal a-uviTtSij, aiix aviufaufiir^ty iik r^v Urtiirir — iT( yap 1% ifiifo'ii, xai 31 (vo( »f*ipif- 
ripK— «AA' IT! rotToi xixfirai r^ ifiSjil^, ii( mxs'P""!*'*'*! *"' UiouTOffTaroue 
ix'i Tii( (pua-ttf i reieuTt; ivdScitx 'irrai. Obacrve how the caQceptian af Dumber 
too gels a new meaaipg in Dogmatics and how in the dogmatic sense the con- 
ception of number is lo be taken in one way in connection with the dogma of 
the Trinity and again in a different way in connection with the Chriatologit^l 
dogma. There we have already the whole of scholasticism ! In the same way 
"Jiajpi'a" is now a conception which has first to get a new foim for Dogmatics. 
All throughout in these conceptions things which are itteconcileable must be shewn 
to be reconciled. 

' The opposition in the East was wholly unimportant; see Hefele, p. 903 f. 

= Two statements of Dec. 553 and Feb. 554. Hefele, 905 ff. 

3 Hefele, p. 913 f. 

* Gregor I., epp. 1. IV., 2 — 4, 38, 39. Gregory had to make his orthodosy 
cerlaio by acknowledging the four Councils. He was silent about the Fifth. 
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aloof from Rome for a whole century. But in the West too 
at the same period there was a decay of all independent interest 
in theological questions ; when it once more revived, the Church 
had the Fifth Council and the Cyriltian Dogmatics, The East 
had revenged itself. 

And yet one may doubt if Justinian's policy was the right 
one which in dogmaticis aimed at a mean between the Western 
and the Egypto- Syrian dogmatic. It stopped half-way. For 
the sake of the West and of the basis supplied by the Council 
of 451, the Emperor had adhered to the Chalcedonian Creed; 
for the sake of the Monophysites and of his own inclinations 
he decreed the Theopaschitian formula and the rejection of 
the Three Chapters. But in doing this he roused the West 
again.st the spirit of Constantinople and against the Byzantine 
State, at the very moment when he was making friendly over- 
tures to it, and yet he did not gain over the Monophysites, ' 
He could not find the right dogmatic formula for the World- 
Empire which he created ; what he did settle was the specific 
formula for the patriarchate of Constantinople and its immediate 
belongings. He, however, saw that himself; he wished to 
sanction Aphthartodoketism (564)' which was in harmony with 
his own dogmatic views and which might perhaps win over 
the Monophysites. His policy was a logical one, and the 
Emperor set about carrying it out with his wonted energy, 
beginning as usual by deposing the patriarch of the capital. 
We cannot now say what would have happened; the opposi- 
tion of the Bishops, led this time by the Patriarch of Antioch, 
Anastasius Sinaita, would perhaps have been overcome; 
but the Emperor died in November, 565, and his successor 
Justin II. did not continue this policy. Still, under Justin II. 
the attempts to gain over the Monophysites, by dragonnades 
and by friendly methods, did not cease.' Even at that time 
the Imperial bishops were throughout kept from acceding to the 

' It was only temporally that the Melchites, led by some dislingiiished patri- 
archa, once more got the mastery in Egypt ; see Gelicr, Leualios von Ncapolis, 
Leben des h. Johannes des tiarmherzigen, Eribischofa v, Alexandrieu 1893. 

5 Euagr. H. E. IV. 39, 40. 

» A sort of hcnoIicoD of Justin's In Euagr. V. 4; cf. the Church History of 
John of Ephesus. 
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extreme demands of the Monophysites by their desire to preserve 
communion with the West. The vacillation in the imperial 
policy, its partial success and partial failure, and the divisions 
among the Monophysites themselves, etc., belong to Church- 
History. The way was being prepared for renouncing entirely 
the authority of Byzantium — and here the political-national 
movement everywhere preceded the other, — and for the organis- 
ation in each case of a separate ecclesiastical constitution. 
These aims were not definitely accomplished till the seventh 
century, under entirely altered political conditions. * 

4. The Monergisi and Monothelite Controversies. The 
Sixth Council and Johannes Damascenus, ^ 

Paul of Samosata equally * with the old Antiochians * had 
affirmed the doctrine of the one will [[^ix 6sKvi(riq) in reference 
to Jesus Christ. The statement of the former, "the different 
natures and the different persons have one single mode of 
union, — agreement in will, from which it plainly appears that 
there is a unity as to energy in the things thus joined together,*' 
[xl iix^opoi (pv(r€ig Kx) Tx ^ix(popx 'TTpotroo'Trx svx Kx) [lovov kvucreug 
l^oyo*/ rpoTTov rijv kxtx UXvi(tiv (rv(z(3x(nv^ i^ yjg j; kxtx ivipyeixv 
st) toov oiJTug (rvfi(3i(3x(rd£VTccv xXXviXoig xvx(pxlv€TXi fAOvxg)^ lies at the 
basis of the Antiochene Dogmatic even after it had taken definite 
shape as a doctrine of two natures. They were thus Monothe- 
Htes. On the other hand, Gregory of Nyssa, Cyril, and the 
Areopagite had taught the doctrine of one energy in Christ, 

1 On the Syro-Jacobite-Monophysite, the Coptic-Mo nophy site, the Abyssinian 
Church, as well as on the Armenian Church which continued to be Cyrillian, not 
Monophysite in the strict sense of word — see the article in Herzog's R. Encykl., 
and better in the Diet, of Christ. Biog. and in Kattenbusch, op. cit. I., p. 205 ff.; 
cf. also Sibernagl op. cit. 

2 See the material in Mansi X., XI. ; in addition the works of Maximus Con- 
fessor, of Anastasius Biblioth., of Anastasius Abbas, and the Chronographs; see also 
the Lib. pontif. and the works of Joh. Damascenus. Accounts by Combefis (1648), 
Tamagnini (1678), Assemani (1764), Gibbon, Walch (Vol. 9), Schrockh, Hefele, 
Baur, and Dorner. Further, MoUer in Herzog's R. Encykl. (Art. "Monothel."), 
Wagenmann, there also, Art. "Maximus Confessor". 

3 See Vol. III., p. 41. 

* In the "Ekthesis" it is expressly admitted that Nestorius did not teach the 
doctrine of two wills. ' 
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the latter with the definite addition " l)ex'ApiK>i ". ' The Antio- 
chians and those last mentioned meant, however, something 
different by their respective statements. The view of the Antio- 
chians was that the human nature by placing itself at the service 
of the divine was wholly filled with the divine will — their filx 
&tXi\ii£ was not the product of a physico- psychological, but of 
an ethicai, mode of regarding Christ. The Alexandrians regarded 
the God-Logos as the subject of the God-Man who had made 
the human nature His own and used it as his organ; they 
thus thought of a unity of energy having its roots in the unity 
of the mysterious constitution of the (lod-Man. In Leo's doc- 
trinal letter there was what was for the East a new conception 
of it^''Agit utraque forma quod proprium est", "each nature 
does what is peculiar to it", though undoubtedly "cum alterius 
communione " — -"in union with the other". This way of con- 
ceiving of it was indirectly sanctioned by the Chalcedonian decree. 
In the century following it gave great oftence ; it besides render- 
ed it necessary to consider the nature of the energy, the wilting 
and the acting of Christ, and as a matter of fact it was the 
most serious stumbling-block for the Severians whose thesis 
"one composite nature" {i^ix ^'i''"'? '"'^^^^ts?) naturally demanded 
the "one energy" {(j.ia, svspynx). But still owing to the Chalce- 
donian Creed a theory gradually got a footing in the Church 
according to which each nature was considered by itself while 
the unity was consequently conceived of as a product, and the 
doctrine of the Agnoeta; (see p. 239) which made its appearance 
amongst the Severians proves that even this party could not 
avoid what was a sort of splitting up of the one Christ. The 
neo-orthodox theology of a Leoutius and Justinian spite of its 
Cyrillian character required that Christ should be conceived of 
as having two energies, although it is going too far to maintain 

' Diooys. Areop. (0pp. ed. Corderius, edit. Veneta 1755, T, I., p. 593), ep. 4, 
(ad Caium): iu'le H riv 'IigmCn siix aiSpiiirinSt ii^oii/^B^iv' ouS) ylif SvllpaiTO{ 

aWiaifiiyei . . . nal ylcp iva ^'wcAdrTC; iVirMfitv >vSl MpaTc; ^y, oux i"; jui) Sv9p«Te;, 
aAA' ii( 15 i^iifuicmy, iyipiiTniy iiciKitvit, mii uTiji SjS/ibtoii aAijSiO? Mfuvet yiyoyiiq. 
Kai ri Asiirgv m xarct &t6y rk Sim ifdrat. eu rk Mfiiriia xark Mfntoy, a?,?,' 
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that already in the time of Justinian the question had been 
decided ' in accordance with the later orthodox view. ' 

One might try to explain the fact that the question was 
raised in the seventh century at all, from the "inner logic" 
of the matter; but the dogma in the form in which it was 
settled under Justinian, still left room for the raising of count- 
less other questions which were not less important. As a matter 
of fact it was a purely political consideration, the desire, namely, 
to win back the Monophysite provinces, which conjured up 
the controversy. The latter accordingly essentially belongs to 
political history and it will be sufficient here to fix the most 
important points, since the doctrine of one will equally with 
that of two wills would have been in harmony with the deci- 
sions of the Fourth and B'ifth Councils. 

The patriarch of the capital, Sergius, advised his emperor, the 
powerful and victorious Heraclius, (610 — 641) to secure the con- 
quests he had once more made in the South and East by 
meeting the Monophysites half way with the formula that the 
God-Man consisting of two natures effected everything by means 
of one divine-human energy. In support of this doctrine Sergius 
collected together passages from the Fathers, large numbers of 
which belonging both to ancient and recent times, lay to hand, 
won over influential clergy in Armenia, Syria, and Egypt, and 
succeeded in conjunction with the Emperor in filling the eastern 
Patriarchates with men whose views were similar to his own 
and actually laid the foundation of a union with the Monophy- 
sites (633). But a Palestinian monk named Sophronius, who 
was afterwards bishop of Jerusalem, came to Egypt, declared 
the fiix i-jepysix to be " Apollinarianism", seriously embarrassed 
the imperial Patriarch, Cyrus, in Alexandria, and impressed 
even Sergius to whom he had recourse. As on the one hand, how- 

1 Loofs, p. 316. 

^ According to anathema No. 3 of lite Fifth Council the active principle in Oie 
Redeemer is the utidivided person who as such performs tnirncles and suffers. 
No. 8 is undoubtedly opposed to this; fimoiiffif^ ixaTifat ipiriui, Srsf irrlr, 
iiuHo-Sai irxfxJ voaB/itv riv Xiysv. The dispute as to whether there was one will 
or two, dates at least as far hack as the beginning of the 6th century; but the 
assertion of two wills is as a rule charged against the orthodox by their opponinU 
as the logical result of their views. 
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«ver, there was a desire not to abandon again the position 
gained in reference to the Monophysites, and as on the other 
it was necessary to avoid the appearance of endangering ortho- 
■doxy, Sergius now declared that all discussion of the question 
■of energies was to cease, and signified his wish in this matter 
to his colleagues in Alexandria and to the Emperor himself. 
He wrote at the same time to Bishop Honorius of Rome. ' The 
latter at that time published the ctilebrated letter which played 
such an important part in 1870 and the treatment of which in 
the second edition of Hefele's History of the Councils has justly 
■occasioned so much surprise. ■ Honorius in this letter describes 
Sophronius as a man who is stirring up new controversies, 
praises Sergius for his great prudence in discarding the new 
■expression ([/.Ix rjBp-/Bix) which might be a stumbling-block to 
the simple, declares that Holy Scripture makes no mention 
-either of one energy or of two energies, that the latter ex- 
pression is suggestive of Nestorianism and the former of Euty- 
-chianism, and incidentally states as something self-evident that 
"we confess one will of the Lord Jesus Christ" (a- Si/'.yifix 
-i/ioXayc'Jiiiv toS xupiav 'lyi^ou XpKTTotJ), that is, the one will of the 
Godhead. This was not yet in any sense a controversial question ; 
but Sergius in his letter to Alexandria had regarded it as like- 
wise self-evident that in putting the question of the energies 
into the background he could not in any case agree to the 
■doctrine of two wills. ^ Meanwhile Sophronius in his character 
as the new bishop of Jerusalem had issued a work definitely 
based on the Chalcedonian Creed as interpreted by Leo's 
■doctrinal letter. Two energies are to be recognised in the one 
Christ who is in both the same. One and the same Christ 
followed the energy both of his divine and also of his human 
nature. Still Sophronius does not say anything of two wills. 

' Shortly before Ihis the coQlrovetsy between Rome and Byzantium regarding 

the title "Ecumenical Patriarch" had been going on; see Celier in the Jahrbb. f. 

Protest. Theol. 1887, p. 549 ff., nnd KatteobuEwli, op. dt. I., p. m f. 

' See S. Theol. Lit. Zig., 1 878, No. XI. The letter is in Mans!, X]., p. 538 sq, 
' The helerodoKj of Honorius does not certainly amouot to much, since he 

adheres to Leo's doctrinal letter and since nothing 'was yet decided regarding the 

energies and the will. 
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He likewise had recourse to Rome, and Honorius, like Sergius^ 
made an effort to bring about union between the contending 
parties in the Eastern Church by dissuading them from employ- 
ing the formulae. Heraclius gave his support to these efforts and 
published an edict drawn up by Sergius (638), the Ecthesis,. 
which forbade the use both of fji^ix sv spy six and of ** two ener- 
gies" as equally dangerous expressions. The latter expression^ 
it was maintained, leads to the assumption of two conflicting 
wills in Christ, while Christ has only one will since the human 
nature acts only in accordance with the God-Logos who has 
assumed it. ^ The personality of the Redeemer thus appears^ 
in strict accordance with the theology of Cyril, as built up on 
the basis of the God-Logos. 

But already Rome and the West once more bethought them- 
selves of their dogmatics. Every attempt to meet the views of 
the Monophysites always brought the Byzantine Emperor inta 
conflict with Rome. Pope John IV. as early as the year 641 
condemned Monothelitism at a Roman Council. Immediately 
thereafter Heraclius died, putting the responsibility of the Ecthe- 
sis on to Sergius. The latter had died previously to this; 
Pyrrhus, who held similar views, took his place. After severe 
struggles in the palace, which Pyrrhus had to pay for by his 
deposition, Constans II., a grandson of Heraclius, became emperor^ 
Those at the Court were resolved to maintain the Ecthesis and 
not to submit to the Roman bishop, Theodore. ^ Meanwhile 
North Africa had become the second headquarters of the 
Dyothelites. The Byzantine governor there, Gregory, the pajron 
of the monks, who was on bad terms with the Court, made 
use of the African dislike of Byzantium and its dogmatics in 
order, if possible, to detach the Province from Constantinople,, 
and with him sided the most learned Chalcedonian of the East^ 

1 Mansi, X., p. 931 sq.: "We must confess one will in our Lord Jesus Christy 
the true God, implying that at no time did his flesh animated by a reasonable 
soul accomplish what was natural for it to do, separately, and by its own impulse,, 
in opposition to the suggestion of the God-Logos who was hypostatically united 
with it, but that on the contrary it acted only when and how and in the way the 
Logos wished." 

2 John IV. had already, moreover, attempted to hush up the conduct of Honorius, 
to excuse it, that is. 



Maximus (Confessor) and many other Easterns, monks especi- 
ally, who had fallen out with the Emperor. ' Pyrrhus too took 
up his quarters in North Africa and was easily converted to 
dyotheletism. In Rome he completed his change of opinion 
and was recognised by Theodore as the legitimate bishop of 
Constantinople. The Emperor was flooded with addresses from 
North Africa the aim of which was to induce him to enter the 
lists on behalf of orthodoxy. But the defeat of Gregory by 
the Saracens weakened the courage and interfered with the 
plans of the Anti-Byzantine coalition. Pyrrhus with all possible 
speed once more made his peace with the Emperor and with 
the Imperial dogmatics; but the Roman bishop stood firm, con- 
demned Pyrrhus, and pronounced sentence of deposition on 
Paul who was at the time occupying the Byzantine chair. 
The Emperor, on the advice of Paul and in order to pacify 
the Empire, issued in the year 648 the Typus, which bears the 
same relation to the doctrine of the wills as the Ecthesis does to 
the doctrine of the energies. It simply prohibits under severe penal- 
ties all controversy regarding the question as to whether it is 
necessary to believe in one will and one energy or in two wills 
and two energies, and forbids the prosecution of any one because 
of his position on this question. For the sake of the Westerns the 
Ecthesis was removed from the principal church of the capital. ° 
But Rome was far from accepting this part-payment as a full 
discharge. It had wholly different plans. The situation seemed 
a favourable one for estranging from the Emperor the entire 
orthodoxy of the East and binding it to the successor of Peter, 

' Batlifol, L'abbaye de Roasano, Paris, 1891, has given us information of firat- 
ralc quality regarding Ihe exodus of the Greek monks and priests to (North Africa) 
Sicily and Calabria. Lower Italy underwent at that titne a new Hellenisation. 

> Mansl X., p. 1019 sq. The form of the Typus as distinguished from the 
Ecthesis is worthy of note. It no longer speaks the theological language which 
Justinian above all had naturalised. Conslans in fact more and more gave evidence 
of possessing qualities whidi make him appear akin in spirit to the iconoclastic 
Emperors of a later time. Conversely, amongst the most outstanding monks and 
priests of the seventh century we already meet with that enmity to the State, in other 
words, that desire to see the Church independent of the State, which occasioned the 
frightful struggle in the eighth and ninth centuries. In this respect the position taken 
up by Maximus Confessor who contested the right of the Emperor to interfere 
in dogmatic questions atid disputed his sacerdotal dignity, is specially characteristic. 
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in order to shew the Byzantine ruler the power of the Apostolic 
chair. What Justinian had done to the latter was to be re- 
quited, although Constans was the Sovereign of Rome. The 
new Pope, Martin I., who, like many of his predecessors, had 
formerly been the Papal Apokrisiar in Constantinople, got 
together a large Council in the Lateran in October 649. Over 
a hundred Western bishops attended; they were surrounded 
by numerous Greek priests and monks who had fled from 
Constans, first to North Africa, and then after the catastrophe 
there, to Sicily, Calabria, and Rome. The Council was a con- 
spiracy against Constantinople, and he who was at the head 
of it was raised to the throne without the imperial sanction. 
We have here a continuation of the policy of Gregory I., but. 
in a more energetic and menacing form. The dyothelite doc- 
trine after a discussion lasting over several sittings, was made 
a fixed dogma by the help of the huge patristic apparatus 
contributed by the Greeks, ^ and finally a symbol was adopted 
which added on to the Chalcedonian Creed the words, "two 
natural wills" ("duas naturales voluntates") "two natural opera- 
tions" (duas naturales operationes), without detriment to the 
unity of the person ("one and the same Jesus Christ our 
Lord and God as willing and effecting divinely and humanly 
our salvation" — "eundem atque unum dominum nostrum et 
deum I. Chr. utpote volentem et operantem divine et humane 
nostram salutem"), and allowing in fact the validity of the 
proposition when correctly understood ; " one incarnate nature of 
the divine Logos" — fj^ix Cpv(rig tov Ssov Xoyov (Tstrxp^cccfzhvi. The 
twenty canons attached to the Creed define the doctrine more 
precisely and cover the whole of Christology. In the eighteenth 
canon Origen and Didymus are reckoned amongst the other 
" nefandissimi haeretici". In addition, the fathers of Monothe- 
litism, of the Ecthesis and the Typus, Theodore of Pharan, 
Cyrus of Alexandria, and also the three Constantinopolitan 
patriarchs, Sergius, Pyrrhus, and Paul were condemned. Mono- 
thelitism was designated as Monophysitism, while the Typus 
again was described as the godless decree which robbed Jesus 

* '^We have a library, but no manuscripts," wrote the Pope in that same year 
to Bishop Amandus. 
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<Ihrist of His will, His action, and consequently of His natures 
generally. Maximus Confessor too stated this brilliant thought 
with many variations. ' When we read the resolutions of this 
■Council the impression produced is that of a polemic encounter 
arranged with some secret end 111 v-iew. 

Martin now made the most strenuous endeavours to get 
authority over the Churches of the East by the help of the 
decision of the Council. Like a second Dioscurus he interfered 
-with Eastern affairs, made use of the desperate slate of the 
■Churches in the East which were in part in the possession of 
the Saracens and consequently were no longer in connection 
with Constantinople, in order to play the roll of supreme bish- 
op, and accordingly worked in direct opposition to the im- 
perial interests and perhaps even conspired with the Saracens. 
The Emperor now proceeded to take energetic measures. The 
■first attempt to seize the Pope miscarried, it is true, owing to 
the faithlessness of the Exarch who was sent to Italy. But the 
new Exarch succeeded in getting Martin into his power {653). 
As a traitor who had secretly made common cause with the 
Saracens and as a bishop who had been illegally appointed, 
.he was brought to Constantinople. Dishonoured and disgraced 
he was then banished to the Chersonesus where he died in the 
year 655. At the same time proceedings were taken against 
the dogmatic theologian of Dyothelitism, the monk Maximus, 
the mystic and scholastic, who for the sake of scholasticism 
was unwilling to do without the complicated formula; of the two 
natures, two wilts, two operations in the one person, and who 
had actually made a profound study of them. In Rome Euge- 
nius was now chosen as Pope and he was disposed to come 
to some arrangement. At the same time the most reasonable 
proposal was made which could possibly have been made in 
the circumstances: It was allowable to speak of two natural 
wills which, however, in accordance with the hypostatic union, 
become one hypostatic will. Maximus probably endeavoured 
to prevent the West from falling into this "heresy", but the 
successor of Eugenius (+657) Vitalian, gave in without any 

' The Acl5 of tlie Council, which even yet enjoys a special autl 
Romish Chuicli, are in Mansi XI., the Creed, p. 1150; see nbo Hab 
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explanations and once more restored the communion with 
Constantinople which had for so long been interrupted. Con- 
stans himself visited Rome in the year 663; the peace lasted 
till the violent death of the Emperor (668) when he was staying 
at Syracuse. Rome's lofty plans seemed to be destroyed. 

The revolution in policy which now followed in Constantinople 
is not perfectly comprehensible spite of the obvious explanation 
that the Monophysite provinces were lost and that consequently 
there was no longer any reason for shewing any enthusiasm 
on behalf of Monothelitism or for opposing the establishment 
of Dyothelitism. Then we may reflect further that, as a matter 
of fact, the Chalcedonian Creed the more it was regarded from 
the outside demanded the doctrine of two wills, and that this 
doctrine alone possessed in Maximus a theologian of weight. 
But these considerations do not entirely clear up the facts of 
the case. Constantine Pogonatus seems really to have held the 
memory of Pope Vitalian in honour because the latter had 
supported him in putting down the usurpers. For this very 
reason he hesitated to comply with the wish of the Eastern* 
Patriarchs that Vitalian's name should be erased from the 
diptychs — the bishop of Constantinople could never desire to 
enter into alliance with Rome. ^ It was perhaps a real love of 
peace or still more a perception of the fact that Italy must 
not be lost to the Empire, and that Italy, moreover, could be 
retained only by an alliance with the Roman see, which induced 
the Emperor to arrange a meeting and a conference of the 
opposing parties. In the year 678, taking up an entirely im* 
partial attitude, he requested the Roman bishop to send represent- 
atives to the capital to attend a gathering of this kind. Rome, 
i.e., the new bishop Agatho, said nothing at first; why is not 
quite clear. At any rate he once more set afloat in the West 
certain declarations in favour of the doctrine of two wills^ 
Meanwhile the Patriarch Theodore of Constantinople and Maca- 
rius of Antioch who, however, resided in the Capital, succeeded 
in getting the Emperor's sanction for erasing Vitalian's name 
from the diptychs. Finally, Agatho sent the desired deputies^. 

1 There was once more friction between Rome and the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, and this threatened to make the old controversy a pretext for quarrelling. 
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together with a very comprehensive letter which was modelled 
in imitation of Leo's doctrinal letter, and in which at the same 
time the infallibility of the Roman see in matters of faith was 
■expressed in a supremely self-conscious fashion, ' From this 
time onwards the Emperor was resolved to yield to the Pope 
in everything (why?). By means of an edict addressed to 
George, the new patriarch of the Capital, who had shewn himself 
pliable, he now summoned a Council to meet, which though it was 
not originally intended by the Emperor himself to be ecumenical, 
did nevertheless come to be this. It lasted from November 
680 to September 68 r, had 18 sittings and was attended by 
about 170 bishops. (The Byzantine East was already very 
seriously curtailed owing to the Mohammedan conquests.) It 
was presided over by the Emperor, or, what is the same thing, 
by the imperial representatives, while the Roman Legates voted 
first. It may be called the Council of antiquaries and palEeo- 
graphists; for really dogmatic considerations were hardly adduc- 
ed. On the contrary, operations were conducted on both sides 
by the help of the voluminous collections of the Acts of earlier 
Councils and whole volumes of citations from the Fathers, 
which, however, — -and this is in the highest degree character- 
istic — were after delivery sealed until the exact time when they 
were to be read out, so that they might not be secretly falsi- 
fied at the very last moment. Moreover, palasographic inves- 
tigations were conducted which were not without result. " Mono- 
thehtism had not a few supporters ; the most energetic of these 
was the Patriarch of Antioch, Macarins, who amongst other 
things appealed to Vigihus, but was forbidden to do so; the 
letters, it was alleged, were tampered with, which was not the 
case. Other fathers expressed a desire that it should not be 
permissible to go beyond the conclusions of the Five Councils 
in any direction. A proposal was also made at the sixteenth 
sitting to grant two wills for the period of Christ's earthly life, 
but to allow of only one after the Resurrection. ^ But the new 
"Manichean" and " ApoUinarian" was promptly expelled from 



Maosi XL, pp. 234 — 286. 
The Acls of Ihe Council in 
Mansi XL, p. 611 aq. 
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the place of meeting. The experiment made by another Mono- 
thelite and which he carried on for two hours, of laying his- 
creed on the body of a dead person in order to restore him 
to life and thus to prove the truth of the doctrine of one will,, 
miscarried. * The Council knew what the will of the Emperor 
was, and following the lead of the Patriarch of the Capital, 
placed itself at the disposal of "the new David" who "has 
thoroughly grasped the completeness of the two natures of 
Christ our God"! Vitalian's name was restored; in accordance 
with the wish of Agatho a long series of Constantinopolitan 
patriarchs from Sergius downward together with Macarius and 
other Monothelites were condemned, amongst whom Pope 
Honorius too was put, ^ Finally a creed full of coarse flattery 
of the Emperor was adopted, * and this completed the triumph 
of the Pope over Byzantium. Two natural d£>^ii(r€ig Hj dsXvifJLXTx- 
were acknowledged and two natural energies existing indivisibly 
(xhixtpsTccq), unchangeably {xTpsTrrug), undividedly (afisphrccg), un- 
confusedly (^(ry^%uT6?^) in the one Christ. They are not to be 
thought of as mutually opposed, on the contrary, the humaa 
will follows the divine and almighty will and far from resisting 
or opposing it, is in subjection to it. The human will is thus 
not done away with; but there is on the other hand a certaia 
interchange; it is the will of the divine Logos, just as the 
human nature without being done away with has nevertheless 
become the nature of the divine Logos. The Conciliar epistle 
to Agatho extols the latter as an imitator of the prince of the 
Apostles and as the teacher of the mystery of theology. ^ The 
Monothelites who had been condemned by the Council were hand- 
ed over to him to be further dealt with — an unheard of act 
hitherto. In the West the decrees were universally accepted — in 
Spain too, where, soon after, the Augustinian interpretation of the 
Chalcedonian Creed was advanced yet a stage further (as we see 

1 Fifteenth Session, Mansi XL, p. 602 sq. 

2 For the mode in which this "problem" is treated by Roman theologians, see 
Hefele III., pp. 290 — 313. 

3 Mansi XI., p. 631 sq. 
* Mansi XI., p. 658 sq. 
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in Adoptianism). In the East again the adoption of Dyothelit- 
ism which, backed op by the authority of Rome had gained 
the victory, did not by any means proceed smoothly. Not only 
did a Monothelite reaction ensue, which was, however, definitely 
disposed of in the year 713, but there was, above all, a reaction 
against the penetration of the Roman spirit into the East. 
This which began with the second Trullan Council in 692 was 
continued in the age of the iconoclastic Emperors and of Photius. 
Apart, however, from the controversy about the "filioque" 
which was dragged in and which has already been treated of 
above p. 126, it belongs entirely to political history, or to that 
of worship and discipline. 

It is incontrovertible that Rome at the Fourth and Sixth 
Councils permanently gave ker formula to the East and that 
this formula admits of a Gra^co-Cyrillian interpretation only by 
the use of theological artifice. But this interpretation had been 
given to it already at the Fifth Council and had an effect on 
Rome herself, who from this time onward had to tolerate also 
the iLiO. tjluo-f? rsij 9£i!u xiyax) T^irxpy.ufiii'}! — the one incarnate 
nature of the divine Logos. ' This circumstance explains on 
the one hand the strange lack of vigour shewn by the Easterns 
in combating Dyothelitism, and on the other hand the para- 
doxical fact that the ablest of the Eastern theologians, even the 
Mystics, supported the doctrine of the two wills. But in order 
to explain the action of the Mystics it is necessary further to 
point to the fact that it was no longer possible to do without 
the scholastic theology of the neo-orthodox, Leontius and Justi- 
nian, which had the "duality" as its presupposition, and in 
conjunction with Mysticism presented a subject for endless 
speculations. To this was added the fact that the Eucharist 
and the whole system of worship, already satisfied in a much 
more certain and more living way than did the system of 
dogma which had become purely "sacred antiquity", the feeling 
of the Church as to what was of direct concern and of supreme 

' On Ihe Maronites, see Kessler in Heriog's R.-EucykL IX., p. 346 ff. 

' Why in accordance wiih this ihe use of the formula ir SiMna iim3fiK4y was 
not allowed together with the doctrine of Ihe two wills, is a point that is not 
easily understood. It was owing to Romiah obstinacy. 
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importance in the past — namely, the thought of deification. This 
is shewn by the nature of the discussions in the Sixth Council. 
The impression we get that at that time believing thought, in the 
sense of a direct and living interest in the spiritual and religious 
substance of the Faith, had been entirely blighted, very strongly 
induces us to look for the life of this Church in some other 
sphere. And if we ask where we are to look for it, the image- 
controversies on the one hand, and the scholastic investigations 
of Johannes Damascenus on the other, supply the answer. The 
dogma which had been already settled at the Fifth Council and 
which at the Sixth Council had been once more revived and — 
not without danger — meddled with, embodied itself in cultus 
and science. 

The Christological propositions which are worked out in the 
Dogmatics of Johannes Damascenus, especially in the third 
book, are — even according to Thomasius — stated in "what is 
pretty much a scholastic form". It is the idea of distinction 
which dominates the method of treatment. Christ did not assume 
human nature in its generic form — for John as an Aristote- 
lian is aware that the genus embraces all individuals — but 
neither did he unite himself with a particular man ; on the con- 
trary he assumed the human nature in such a way that he 
individualised what he assumed and what is not a part but the 
whole. This is the kind of cross which had already been 
recognised by Leontius, which has no hypostasis of its own 
and yet is not without it, but which possessing its independent 
existence in the hypostasis of the Logos is enhypostatic. Thus 
Christ is the composite hypostasis. The ** centaur" and "satyr** 
against which Apollinaris had warned the Church, have thus 
not been avoided The hypostasis belongs to both natures and 
yet belongs wholly to each of them. But the divine nature 
preponderates very considerably (cf. the old deceptive analogy 
of the relation between soul and body in man, III., 7) and it 
has been correctly remarked that with Johannes Damascenus 
the Logos is at one time the hypostasis and then again 
the composite being of Christ as something between. In any 
case the humanity is in no way considered as formally entirely 
homogeneous with the divinity. This is shewn too in the 
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doctrine of the interchange (fierx^sa-i?), appropriation, exchange, 
{ahswa-i::, avrfSsri?) of the peculiarities of the two natures, 
which John conceives of as so complete that he speaks of a 
" coinherence or circumincession of the parts with one another " — 
ii? «?.^)f?.« ruv fispm 'rtpix^P'^^'?- The flesh has actually become 
God, and the divinity has become flesh and entered into a state 
of humiliation. This exchange is to be conceived of as implying 
that the flesh also is permitted to permeate the divinity, but 
this is allowed only to the flesh which has itself first been 
deified; i.e., it is not the actual humanity which permeates the 
divinity ; hence the Logos too remains entirely untouched by the 
sufferings. Everything is accordingly in this way assigned to the 
two wills and the two operations. The religious point of view 
of the whole system is that of Cyril, but this point of view 
cannot be perfectly realised by means of the "duality" already 
laid down in the dogma. Just for this reason a certain amount 
of room is left for the human nature of Christ and for the 
work of the philosophers. That is why the Christology of Johannes 
Daraascenus has become classical. ' 

I It is characteristic of the wa/ io which John works out the doctrine, that 
his aj'gumenls throughout arc based on passages quoted verbally from the Fathers, 
though the names of the authors are frequently cot given. A mosaic of citations 
lies at the ba.sis of the scholastic distinctions ; Leonlius is most frequently drawn 
upon, but he is never mentioned by name. John is also dependent to a very 
great extent on Maximus. How scholasticism has slified theology is most strikingly 
shewn in proposition III. 3 (ed. Lequien 1712, I., p. 207) : iAAik TOtri itrTi ti 

I imagine that as late as the fifth century any theologian who would have drawn 
the inference of heresy in this fashion, would have made himself ridiculous. That 
was the achievement of the neo-orthodox, the Aristotelians from Leonlius onwards. 
A detailed description of the Christology of the Damascene belongs to the history 
of theology. But it may not be without use to mention the topics which he dealt 
with here: III. a; How the Word was conceived and concerning his divine incarna- 
tion. 3: Of the two natures in opposition to the Monophy sites. 4: On the nature 
and mode of the antidosis. 5 : On the number of the nnmres (1! apiS/iii du hm- 
firiiti s/lriBf Tt'PuKii. p. 211), 6: Thai the whole divine nature in one of its 
hypostases uniled itself with the whole human nature and not a pari with a part. 
7: On the one composite hypostasis of the divine Logos. 8: Against ihose who 
.say that the natures of the Lord must be brought under the category eiLher of 
continuous or discrete quantity. 9: An answer lo the question whether there is 
an enhypostalic nature (here, p. 21S, the enhyposlasis). 10: On the Trishagion. 
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a-etpxuo-gw^ xxt tSSq SKK^ijTrgovj rijv ftioiv 0t/o-/v rofi &eoG ^dyov cto'etpKUfjthiiv (one 
of the main chapters from the scholastic point of view). 12: On $eor6xoQ as against 
the Nestorians. 13: On the properties of the two natures. 14: On the wills and 
the «wT«|fft/tf-itf of Christ (the fullest chapter together with 15 : On the energies 
which are in Christ). 16: Against those who say: as man has two natures and 
two energies, so we must attribute to Christ three natures and the same number 
of energies— a very ticklish problem. 17: On the deification of the nature of the 
flesh of the Lord and of His will. (As is the case throughout the discussion here 
starts from the contradictio in adjecto and conceals it under distinctions: the flesh 
has become divine, but in the process has undergone neither a f£er«/3oA^, nor 
rpoicvi nor ^AAo/mo-i^ nor 9uyxu9i%\ it has been deified Kotrh rjfv x^fl' vTroa-raa-tV' 
otKOvofjLtKiiv 'ivuo-tv OT Kotrk rJfv Iv ^AA^A^^ r&v ^^a-geov Tspix^pil^tv, The old 
image of the glowing iron). 18 : Once more regarding the wills, the avrs^o^ciUy 
the double-understanding, the double-gnosis, the double-wisdom of Christ. 19: On. 
the hvepystet Qgxv$ptKti, 20 : Of the natural and blameless feelings (Christ possessed 
them, but the number of them given is very limited). 21 : Of the ignorance and 
servitude of Christ (because of the hypostatic union neither ignorance nor servitude 
can be attributed to Christ relatively to God). 22 : On the TpoxoT^ in Christ (as 
a matter of fact the idea of TpoxoTjf is plainly rejected : the " increase in wisdom "" 
is explained : $tic rifc etv^^o'sufi rijQ viXtKtett; rif v kvvTr^pxovo'ecv xhrlh a-o^suv stt; 
(pecvipua-tv *(kyoav. This is genuine docetic Monophysitism ; to this it is added that 
"he makes man's advance in wisdom and grace his own advance." John is 
here in the most patent perplexity). 23: Of fear (the fear which Christ had and 
which he did not have. He had natural fear " voluntarily "). 24 : Of the Lord's 
praying (He prayed, not because there was any need for Him to do it, but because 
He occupied our place, represented what was ours in Himself, and was a pattern. 
Thus the prayer in Matt. XXVL 39 was meant merely to convey a lesson; Christ 
wished at the same time to shew by it that He had two natures and two natural 
but not mutually opposed wills — this is just the explanation formerly given by 
Clemens Alex, when he stated that Christ, whom he himself conceived of in a docetic 
fashion, voluntarily did what was human, in order to refute the Docetae. Christ 
spoke the words in Matt. XXVIL 46 purely as our representative). 25 : On the 
otKS^MctQ (this chapter too begins, like most of them, with the distinction, that there 
are two forms of assumption, the ^va-txtj and Trpoa-MTtKij or o-xfrtxij. Christ 
assumed our nature ^va-tK&q, but also a-xfrtK&Q^ i.e.^ took our place by way of 
sympathy or compassion, took part in our forlorn condition and our curse and 
"in our place uttered words which do not suit His own case"). 26: Of the suf- 
ferings of the body of the Lord and of the absence of feeling in His godhead. 
27 : That the divinity of the Word was not separated from the soul and the body 
even in death, and continued to be an hypostasis. 28 : Of the corruption and decay 
(as against Julian and Gajan; but here again a distinction is drawn between two 
kinds of ^Qop£). 29 : Of the descent into Hades. The contents even of the Fourth 
Book are still Christological, but this may be due to an oversight. One may 
admire the energy and formal dexterity of Johannes, but still what we have is 
merely one and the same method of distinction, which, once discovered, can be 
easily and mechanically employed, as the application of a new chemical method 
to an indefinite number of substances. Even this brief synopsis will, however, have 
brought out one thing, if it was still necessary that this should be done — namely, 
that in Greek Dogmatics in their nligious aspect Apollinaris had triumphed. The 
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moderate docetism which the latter expressed in a plain, bold and frank way forms the 
basis of the orthodox idea of Christ, though it is indeed concealed under all sorts 
of formulae. As regards these, orthodoxy approaches much nearer to the Antiochians 
than to ApoUinaris ; but as regards the matter of the doctrine, all that was preserved 
of the Antiochian doctrine was the statement that Christ had a real and perfect 
human nature. This statement came to have a great importance for the future, 
not of the East, but of the West; but, if I am not mistaken, it helped to preserve 
the Byzantine Church too from getting into that condition of desolation into which 
the Monophysite Churches got, though it is true that in the case of the latter other 
causes were at work. 



C. THE ENJOYMENT OF REDEMPTION IN 

THE PRESENT 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE MYSTERIES AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. 

There is an old story of a man who was in a condition of 
ignorance, dirt, and wretchedness and who was one day told 
by God that he might wish for anything he liked and that his 
wish would be granted. And he began to wish for more and 
more and to get higher and higher, and he got all he wanted. 
At last he got presumptuous and wished he might become like 
God Himself, when at once he was back again in his dirt and 
wretchedness. The history of religion is such a story; but it 
is in the history of the religion of the Greeks and the Easterns 
that it came true in the strictest sense. They first wished to 
have material goods by means of religion, then political, aesthetic, 
moral, and intellectual goods, and they got everything. They 
became Christians and desired perfect knowledge and a supra- 
moral life. Finally they wished even in this world to be as 
God in knowledge, bliss, and life, and then they fell down, not 
all at once, but with a fall that could not be stopped, to the 
lowest stage in ignorance, dirt, and barbarity. Any one who 
at the present day studies the condition of Greek religion 
amongst the orthodox and the Monophysites, and not merely 
the religion of the untrained masses, but also the ritual of wor- 
ship and the magical ceremonies practised by the ordinary priests 
and monks and their ideas of things, will with regard to many 
points get the impression that religion could hardly fall lower. ^ 

^ That an honest and genuine faith can live and does live within these husks 
is not to be denied. 
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It has really become "superstitio", a chaos of mixed and entirely 
diverse but at the same time rigidly fixed maxims and formulae, 
an unintelligible and long-winded ritual of a patchwork kind, 
which is held in high esteem, because it binds the nation or 
the tribe together or unites it to the past, but which is still a 
really living ritual only in its most inferior parts. ^ If we were 
to imagine that we knew nothing, absolutely nothing, of Christi- 
anity in its original form and of its history in the first six 
centuries, and had to determine the genesis, the earlier stages, 
and the value of the original religion from a consideration of 
the present condition, say, of the Jacobite or of the Ethiopian 
Church, how utterly impossible this would be.^ What we have 
here is a forbidding and well-nigh dead figure of which only 
some members and these not the principal members are still 
living, whose nobler parts are so crusted over that so far as 
their essence is concerned they defy any historical explanation. * 
Islam which swept violently over Christianity in this form was 
a real deliverer; for spite of its defects and barrenness it was 
a more spiritual power than the Christian religion which in the 
East had well-nigh become a religion of the amulet, the fetish, 
and conjurers, above which floats the dogmatic spectre, Jesus 
Christ. * 

1 Even in these, as experience teaches us, religion may still continue to live 
for some. Thus the symbol and cult of the Cross in the Greek Church keeps 
alive a feeling of the holiness of the suffering of the righteous one and a reverence 
for greatness in humility. 

2 This impossibility may serve as a warning to us in regard to the interpreta- 
tion of other religions, of their mythologies and ritual formularies. We know 
most religions only in the form of " superstitio ", i.e.^ in the form in which they 
have come down to us they are for the most part already in an entirely degenerate 
state, or have become petrified. Who therefore would make bold to set about 
explaining these forms in the absence of all knowledge of the previous stages ? It 
is an audacious undertaking. 

3 This judgment must stand although much that is ancient, genuine, and 
edifying is contained in the prayers and hymns of the liturgies of all the peoples 
belonging to the Greek Church. But it has become a formula and as a rule is 
not understood by the people. In this respect the orthodox churches are in a more 
favourable position, and much is now being done in order to make the liturgy 
more intelligible. 

* See Fallmerayer, Fragmente aus dem Orient, 1877, further the descriptions of 
the Easter festivals kept by the different ecclesiastical parties in Jerusalem and 
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Many factors contributed to this final result, and above all, 
the stern march of political history and the economic distress. 
Closely connected with this was the abolition of the old distinc- 
tions between aristocrats, freemen, and slaves, and following upon 
this the penetration into the higher ranks of the religious and 
intellectual barbarism which had never been overcome in the 
lower ranks. Christianity itself contributed in the most effective 
fashion towards the decomposition of society; but having done 
this, it was not able to elevate the masses and to build up a 
Christian Society in the most moderate sense of the word, on 
the contrary it made one concession after another to the require- 
ments and wishes of the masses. The fact, however, that it 
thus soon became weak and allowed the "Christian religion of 
the second order** which originally had been merely tolerated, 
to exercise an ever increasing influence on the official religion, 
is to be explained from the attitude which the latter itself had 
more and more come to take up. 

The general idea of redemption which prevailed in the Greek 
Church had an eschatological character; redemption is deliver- 
ance from perishableness and death. But in Vol. III., pp. 163 — 190, 
attention was drawn to the fact that at all periods of its history 
the Greek Church was aware of possessing a means of salvation 
which already exists in the present and had its origin in the 
same source from which future redemption flows — namely, the 
incarnate person of Jesus Christ. The conception of this present 
means of salvation was originally of a spiritual kind ; the know- 
ledge of God and of the world, the perfect knowledge of the 
conditions attached to the future enjoyment of salvation, and 
the power of doing good works, in short ** teaching of dogmas 
and good works" [f^Mvif^x roov ^oyfiiroov kx) Trpx^sig ocyxdxi) 
{Cyril of Jerus.), and in addition power over the demons (Atha- 
nasius). True, however, to the general mode of conceiving 
things and also to the heathen philosophies of religion of that 
period, this knowledge in reference to divine things soon came 

their image worship. By the Mohammedans too the Christian priest is frequently 
regarded as a conjurer and when they happen to be living in the same place with 
Christians, and are in dire distress, they visit the holy places and have recourse 
to the miracle-working reliques and images. 
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to be regarded not as in its nature a clear knowledge, or as 
having an historical origin, or as in its working something to 
be spiritually apprehended, but on the contrary as a sophia or 
wisdom, which being only half comprehensible and mysterious, 
originates directly with God and is communicated by sacred 
initiation. ' The uncertainty which in consequence seemed to 
attach to the content of this knowledge was more than counter- 
balanced by the consciousness that the knowledge so acquired 
and communicated, establishes a fellowship amongst those 
possessed of it and leads to real union with God and is thus 
not merely individual reflection. 

This magical- mystical element which attaches to knowledge 
as the present possession of salvation, is certainly also to be 
considered as a clumsy expression of the view that the sum- 
mum boniim is higher than all reason. ' But the truth which 
the Eastern Christians wished to grasp and to retain, was not 
securely established by mystical rationalism. The combination, 
however, of the natural theology which had never been given 
up with mysticism, ^ with the magical and sacramental, entailed 
above all this serious loss that less and less attention was 
given to the positive moral element, while the downfall of pure 
science made it possible for the theologians to take up with all 
sorts of superstition. It was not that the superstitio of the 
masses was simply forced upon them ; in their own theology 
they endeavoured in ever increasing measure to reach a trans- 
cendental knowledge which could be enjoyed, as it were, in a 
sensuous way. Like their blood. relations the Neo-Platonists, they 
were originally over-excited, and their minds became dulled, 
and thus they required a stronger and stronger stimulant. The 
most refined longing for the enjoyment of faith and knowledge 
was finally changed into barbarity. They wished to fill them- 
selves with the holy and the divine as one fills oneself with 

' The beginnings of this transformotion are, k is true, to be found far back 
in the past. We can already trace them in Jusliti, and perhaps in fact even in 
the Apostolic Age missionaries like ApoUos regarded religion in this way. 

= Sec Vol. I., p. Ill, Vol. II., p. 349, u. z. 

' See Vol. m., p. 853, and p. 272 f. Mysticism as a rule is rationalist 
out in a TaDtastic way, sod rationalism is a faded myslicism. 
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some particular kind of food. In accordance with this the 
dogma, the ^xivifng, was embodied in material forms and 
changed into a means of enjoyment — the end of this was the 
magic of mysteries, which swallows up everything, the sacred 
images, the sacred ritual. Christianity is no longer f^xiy^fru; and 
Trpi^aiq iyxixl, it is ^x6vi<ng and f^utrrxyccylxy or rather for the 
great majority it was to be only fivtrrxyooyix. The image-con- 
troversy shews us where the supreme interests of the Church 
are to be looked for. 

The development of what belongs to the sphere of mysteries 
and of cultus from the time of Origen to the ninth century,, 
does not form part of the History of Dogma. Together with 
the conceptions of baptism, the Lord's Supper, sacraments, and 
images it constitutes a history by itself, a history which has 
never yet been written, ^ and which runs parallel with the 
History of Dogma. In the Greek Church there was no ** dogma*' 
of the Lord's Supper any more than there was a ** dogma '* of 
grace. And quite as little was there up to the time of the 
image-controversy a "dogma** of the saints, angels, and im- 
ages ; it was the iaoroKog only that was found in the Catechism^ 
But ritual was practised here with all the more certainty. There 
was a holy ritual ; it was already firmly established in the days 
of Athanasius when the State united with the Church, and it 
was closely followed by a mystagogic theology. This mysta- 
gogic theology starting from a fixed point moved with the 
greatest freedom in the direction of a definitely recognised goal^ 

The fixed starting-point it had in common with dogma. It 
was the idea that Christianity is the religion which has made 
the Divine comprehensible and offers it to us to be possessed 
and enjoyed. The definitely recognised goal was the establish- 
ment of a system of divine economy of a strictly complete kind 
as regards time and place, the factors of which it was com-^ 
posed and the means it employed, and which, while existing in 
the midst of what is earthly, allows the initiated by the help 

1 The best treatment of the subject is in von Zezschwitz, System der KirchL 
Katechetik, Vol. I.; see also his article "Liturgie" in Herzog's R.-Encyckl., 2nd 
ed.j and cf. the investigations of the disciplina arcana by Rothe, Th. Hamack 
and Bonwetsch. 
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of sensuous media to enjoy the divine life. Those who above 
all developed this system did so with a certain reservation — it 

was not absolutely necessary. He who has speculation and 
ascetic discipline has in these as a personal possession, means 
which render it unnecessary for him to go in quest of sensuous 
signs and initiation in common. This was the view of Clemens 
and Origen, and after them the same opinion was expressed by 
the most important mystagogues of the earlier period, that is, 
by all those who created mystagogy ; for no one creates anything 
without having the consciousness of being above his creation. 
But the Epigoni receive everything which has come to be what 
it is under the form of authority, and accordingly it becomes 
more and more impossible for them to distinguish between end 
and means, actual things and their substitutes, between what 
occupies a ruling place and what is subordinate. The spiritu- 
alism which, partly in self-protection and partly following its 
craving for fantastic creations and sensuous pictures, creates 
for itself in the earthly sphere a new world which it fills 
with its own ideas, is at the last menaced and crushed 
by its own creations. But then the spirit which has been 
artificially enclosed in it vanishes too, and there is nothing 
but a dead, inert remainder. On it accordingly that veneration 
is ever more and more bestowed which formerly was supposed 
to belong to the spirit which had been confined within the 
matter. Herewith polytheism in the full sense of the word is 
once more established, it matters not what form dogmatics may 
take. Religion has lost touch with spiritual truth. When for it 
a definite space is sacred — in the strictest sense of the word, — 
and in the same way a definite place, definite vehicles, bread, 
wine, images, crosses, amulets, clothes, when it connects the 
presence of the Holy with definite persons, vessels, ceremonies, 
in short with the exact carrying out of a carefully prescribed 
ritual, then though this ritual may have the form it always had 
and may even include in it the most sublime and exalted 
thoughts, it is played out as spiritual religion and has fallen 
back to a low level. But this was the final fate of the religion 
of the Greeks, which adorns itself with the name "Christian". 
The private religion of thousands of its adherents, measured by 
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the Gospel or the Christianity of Justin may be genuinely 
Christian, — the religio publica has only the incontestable right to 
the Christian namey — and in possessing the Holy Scriptures it 
has what cannot be lost, the capability of reforming itself. Its 
fundamental dogma, which in the end determined its entire 
practice, namely, that the God-man Jesus Christ deified the 
human substance and in accordance with this attached a system 
of divine forces to earthly media, did not enable it to over- 
come the old polytheism of the Greeks and barbarians, but on 
the contrary rendered it incapable of resisting this. 

This is not the place to discuss the question as to the ex- 
tent to which religion succumbed to it and the consequences 
of this, nor as to the influence exercised by the Neo-Platonic 
ecclesiastical science and by the ancient religions and mysteries 
respectively. All we can aini at doing is to establish the fact 
that the (JLvtrrxyoo'/ix which the [JLx6vi(rit; had in view, gradually 
brought about the decay of the latter. It is only now that we 
are able perfectly to understand why such a determined resist- 
ance was made in the Greek Church to all fresh attempts to 
give dogma a fixed form, a resistance which could be overcome 
only by the most strenuous efforts. It was not only the tradi- 
tionalism native to all religions which thus offered resistance, but 
the interests bound up with the ritualistic treatment of dogma 
and to which serious injury was done by the construction of 
new formulae. If the practical significance of dogma lay not 
only in the fact that salvation was attained hereafter on the 
basis of this Faith, but also in the fact that on the basis of 
this Faith Christians were already initiated in this world, — in 
worship, — into fellowship with the Godhead and were able to 
enjoy the divine, it was necessary that the expression of this 
truth should be raised above all possibility of change. The 
liturgical formula which is constantly repeated, is what can least 
of all stand being altered. Accordingly it is only when we 
consider how dogmatic controversies have necessarily always 
been controversies about words which demanded admission 
into the liturgy, as was the case with the foreign Nicene catch- 
words, the isoroKog, the theopaschitian formula etc., and finally the 
**filioque**, that we can understand the suspicion which they 
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necessarily roused. We can still see in fact from the state of 
things in our own churches at the present time how such a 
litui^y or such a book of praise which in no way corresponds 
to the creed, causes no difficulty, while even the best inno- 
vation has a most disturbing effect. The value of the ritual of 
worship lies always in its antiquity, not in its dogmatic correct- 
ness. Thus the fiu^rxyaylx which rested on the fundamental 
thoughts of the f^M^s-ic. and which in fact issued from it, was 
the stoutest opponent of a doctrina piiblica which was advanc- 
ing to greater precision of statement. In the end it actually 
reduced it to silence. In the controversy of Photius with Rome 
in reference to the Holy Spirit the charge brought against the 
West of having altered the "wording of the Creed was urged 
quite as strongly as the charge of having tampered with the 
doctrine. One may in fact say that the Greeks regarded the 
former as worse than the latter. This is the most telling proof 
of the fact that the daughter became more powerful than the 
mother, that the liwr-rxyjiyix had come to occupy a place of 
central importance. This, however, took place long before the days 
of Photius. The dogmatic controversies of the seventh century 
are in truth only a kind of echo of no importance, which merely 
gave dogma the illusory appearance of an independent life. 
The nature of the controversy makes it evident to any one 
who looks at the matter more closely, that the dogma had 
already become a petrifaction and that the kindred ideas of 
antiquity and of the stability of worship already dominated 
everything. It is the age of Justinian which brings the independ- 
ent dogmatic development to an end. At that time the liturgy 
too received what was practically its final revision. The final 
completion of dogma ensued under the guidance of scholasti- 
cism which now established itself in the Church. Mystagogic 
theology, which now first began to spread widely, followed the 
completed liturgy. In this connection we may mention Leontius 
on the one side and Maximus Confessor who belonged to the 
seventh century on the other. Dogma as treated in the scholas- 
tic and ritualistic fashion is no longer fAxStjtrie at all, in the 
strict sense of the word. It is, like the Eucharist or the 
"authentic" image, a divine marvel, a paradoxical, sacred 
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datum/ which scholasticism labours to elevate to being fAciiijtTtg, 
and which mysteriosophy exhibits in worship as something to 
be enjoyed. 

We might content ourselves with these hints regarding the 
fate of dogma. It will, however, be proper to select two sub- 
jects from the rich and complicated material of the history of 
worship and the mysteries and by means of them to give a 
somewhat more precise outline of the course of development. 
These are the ideas of the Lord's Supper in connection with 
which we have to pay attention to the mysteries in general^ 
and the worship of angels, saints, the Virgin Mary, martyrs,, 
relics, and images. As regards the latter, tAe action ensued 
in the eighth and ninth centuries which brings to an end the 
history of dogma or the history of religion in the Eastern 
Church generally. From this date onwards it has had merely 
an outward history, a history of theology, of mysticism, and 
ritualism. 

§1- 

At the beginning of the Fourth Century the Church already 
possessed a large series of '* mysteries*' whose number and 
limits were, however, not in any way certainly defined. ^ They 
are rsXsrxl, mystic rites, which are based on Koytx rov (dsour 
words of God; amongst these Baptism, together with the prac- 
tice of anointing which was closely connected with it, and 
the Lord's Supper, ' were the most highly esteemed ; while 

1 The description of the doctrine, /.^., the ^dgs qua creditur^ as fiva-rijptov- 
(sacrament), dated back to ancient times, hence too the practice of keeping the 
Creed secret. 

2 See Kattenbusch, op. cit. I., p. 393 ff. " The mysteries represent by their 
form the dogma"... "It is in this connection too that the comparison of the 
details in the Liturgy with the life of Jesus as known to us from the Gospel and 
for which Sophronius of Jerusalem had already prepared the way, first appears in 
the true light. The arrangement of the Liturgy represents the history of the 
Incarnation. In this way the whole form of the Liturgy came to share in the 
value attached to the dogma. Only he who acknowledges the orthodox Liturgy is 
a Chalcedonian." 

* There are many passages which prove how closely Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper were linked together, and regarded as the chief mysteries. What Augustine 
de pecc. mer. et remiss, remarks (24, 34) can hardly be held to apply only to the 
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from them a part of the other mysteries had also been 
developed. Symbolic acts, originally intended to accompany 
these mysteries, got detached and became independent. It 
was in this way that Confirmation originated* which is already 
reckoned by Cyprian as a special '*Sacramentum", which 
Augustine designates" a ** Sacramentum Chrismatis", and 
which is called by the Areopagite a "mystery of the mys- 
tic oil*' (f^vcTTiiptov rsKsryiq fjcvpov). Augustine too knows of a 
'* Sacramentum Salis " as well as many others, * and the Areo- 
pagite makes special mention of six mysteries : of enlightenment 
{(pccTtcTfjcXTOc;), of coming together or communion ((rvvJi^sug sir" 
cvv y.oivuvixq), of the mystic oil [rsKsry^q f^vpov), of priestly conse- 
crations (UpxTi^coov T6K6ioi3(T6oov\ of monastic consecration [f^oyxx^y^^^ 
T6K6ioo(T€ooi;)y and the mysteries in reference to the holy dead 
{fjCvcTTiipix stt) toov Upooq yisjcoifjiyi^kvoov), * This enumeration is not, 
however, in any way typical, and its author can hardly have 
intended it to be taken as absolutely complete. ** Mysterium " 
is every symbol, any material thing, in connection with which 
anything sacred is to be thought of, every action done in the 
Church, every priestly performance. * These mysteries corre- 
spond to the heavenly mysteries which have their source in the 

Punic Christians. ''Optime Punici Christiani baptismum ipsum nihil aliud quam 
^ salutem ' et sacramentum corporis Christi nihil aliud quam ' vitam ' vocant, unde 
nisi ex antiqua, ut existimo, et apostolica traditione" etc. It was chiefly through 
the Lord's Supper that the element of mysteries found an entrance into the religion 
of spirit and truth. This way of treating the elements used in it, which are never- 
theless expressly described as symbols, supplied the point of departure for the 
development of the greatest importance. 

1 Cypr. ep. 72. I. We find it first amongst the Gnostics alongside of Baptism 
and the Lord's Supper; see Excerpta ex Theodoto, the Coptic-gnostic writings and 
the ritual of the Marcianites. Cf. on this sacrament Schwane, Dogmengesch. IL, 
p. 968 ff. 

2 C. litt. Petiliani IL, c. 104, 239. 
^ De pecc. merit. IL, 42. 

* See de eccles. hierarch. 2 — 7. To the author the most of these mysteries are 
not separ/ite mysteries, but represent a whole series of different mysteries. The last 
mentioned has nothing to do with extreme unction, but designates certain practices 
in connection with the treatment of the corpse. 

* The "aliud videtur, aliud intellegitur " (Augustine) is the best definition of 
the sacrament or mystery. 
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Trinity and in the Incarnation. * As every fact of revelation 
is a mysterium in so far as the divine has through it entered 
into the sphere of the material, so conversely every material 
medium, and thus too the word or the action, is a mysterium 
as soon as the material is a symbol or vehicle of the divine. 
But even in the earliest times no strict distinction was made 
between symbol and vehicle. The development consists in this 
that the symbol more and more retreated behind the vehicle, 
that new heathen symbols and ritual actions were adopted in 
increasing numbers and that finally the vehicle was no longer 
conceived of as a covering for or outward embodiment of a 
truth, but as a deified element, as something essentially divine. " 
It is obvious that this way of regarding the " mysteries *', 
amongst which the sign of the cross, relics, exorcism, marriage, etc., 
were reckoned, made it impossible to think of them as having 
a marked and lofty dogfnatic efficacy. The rigid dogmatic even for- 
bade such an assumption. As Greek theology regards the Church 
as an institute for salvation only when it is thinking of heathen 
and lapsed members or members who are minors, because the 
doctrine of freedom and redemption does not allow of the 
thought of a saving institute or of a community of believers 
chosen by God, in the same way and for the same reasons it 
knows nothing of a means of grace for those who are already 
believers, so far as by this is meant the sin-destroying, rccon- 
ciliatory activity of God attached to a material sign and always 
strictly limited in its range, and which has for its object the 
re-establishment of justice and charity or of the filial relation. 
The ancient Church knew nothing of such means of grace. 
Accordingly since it desired to have mysteries, believed it 
possessed them in actions which had been handed down, and 
was strongly influenced by the dying heathen cultus, it had 

1 The orthodox Greek Church came to reckon the sacraments as seven owing 
to the influence of the West, i.e.^ gradually from the year 1274 onwards. Still 
the number seven never came to have the importance attached to it in the West, 

2 In Athanasius we already meet with both modes of expression: (i) "The 
Logos became flesh, in order that he might offer his body for all, and we by 
participating in his spirit may be made divine" (de decret. synod. Nic. 14); (2) "We 
are made divine inasmuch as we do not participate in the body of a man, but 
receive the body of the Logos Himself" (ad. Maxim, phil. 2). 
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to content itself with the inexpressibleness of the effect of the 
mysteries. This conception forms the basis even where, follow- 
ing the directions of the New Testament, ' regeneration, the 
forgiveness of sins, the bestowal of the spirit, etc., are deduced 
in rhetorical language from separate sacraments. The assump- 
tion that the sacramental actions had certain inexpressible 
effects — the doctrine of freedom prevented the magical -mystical 
effects which were specially included under this head from 
being embodied in a dogmatic theory — logically led, however, 
to these being performed in such a way that the imagination 
was excited and the heavenly was seen heard, smelt, and felt, 
as for example in incense and the relics and bones of martyrs. 
The enjoyment of salvation on the part of him who participated 
in these rites, was supposed to consist in the elevating im- 
pression made on the imagination and the sensuous feelings. 
He was supposed to feel himself lifted up by means of it into 
the higher world, and in this feeling to taste the glory of the 
super-sensuous, and for this reason to carry away the conviction 
that in a mysterious fashion soul and body had been prepared 
for the future reception of the immortal life. Such being the 
theory it was an easy step from this to combine all the mys- 
teries into one great mystery in worship, and this was what 
actually took place. With this as the starting-point the "Church" 
too accordingly became a holy reality, the institution for wor- 
ship, the holy mechanism, which supplies the behever with 
heavenly impressions and raises him to heaven. The idea of 
the Church which had the most vitality in the East was that 
of something which, regarded as active, was "the lawful steward 
of the mysteries (" o ■yT/i^izq twv fi.uijT>!?iu-j oixuvofici;") and con- 
ceived of as passive, was the image of the "heavenly hierarchy." 
In strict logical fashion it developed from beginnings which 
already foreshadow the end. Although the beginnings are 
characteristically different, we find them in Antioch as well as 
in Alexandria and thus in both the centres of the East. In 
the case of the former of these cities the beginnings are to be 

' Here already ^. ... 
ihe present day iroubles 
the Old Testament, 
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looked for in Ignatius, the author of the Six Books of the 
Apostolic Constitutions, the editor of the Eight Books, and in 
Chrysostom, and together with them in Methodius. In the case 
of the latter the starting-point was supplied by Clemens, Origen, 
(Gregory of Nyssa) and Macarius. In the former everything 
from the first was intimately associated with the bishop and 
with worship, in the latter with the true Gnostic originally, 
then next with the monk. In the former the bishop is the 
hierurge and the representative of God, the presbyters represent 
the apostles, and the deacons Jesus Christ. This is the earthly 
hierarchy, the copy of the heavenly. Already with Ignatius 
the cultus dominates the entire Christian life; the holy meal is 
the heavenly meal, the Supper is the ** medicine of immor- 
tality** — (pJipfAXKOv iixvx^ixq. By means of the one Church- 
worship we mount up to God; woe to him who takes no part 
in it. All this is put in a stronger form in the Apostolical 
Constitutions, and is developed in a worthy and sensible fashion 
in the work of Chrysostom Trep) hputrvv^g. But in all this the 
attitude of the laity is a passive one; they make no effort, 
they allow themselves to be filled.* The influential Methodius 
viewed the matter from a different standpoint. Although he is 
the opponent of the Alexandrians, he does not deny the in- 
fluence which he had received from them. His realism and tradi- 
tionalism are, however, of a speculative kind. They constitute 
the substructure of the subjectivity of the monkish mysticism. 
Christ must be born ** rationally " (voyjrug) in the believer; every 
Christian must by participating in Christ become a Christ. 
Methodius knew how to unite the ideas of a powerful religious 
individualism with the Mysticism which attaches itself to objec- 
* tive traditions. While protecting these latter against the in- 
roads of a heterodox idealism, he nevertheless intended tnat 

^ I here leave out of account the Syrian mysticism of the fifth and sixth centuries 
of which we first really got some idea from the admirable work of Frothingham, 
Stephen bar Sudieiili, 1886. The philosophico-logical element is not entirely absent 
from the views of these Syro-Monophysite mystics who had relations with Egypt 
too, but still it always was kept in the background. We have in their case 
Pantheism of a strongly marked character represented by the consubstantiality of 
God and the universe, and in accordance with this they had a fondness for the 
"Origenistic " ideas of the history of the universe and of the restoration of all things. 
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they should merely constitute the premise.^ of an individual reli- 
gious life which goes on between the soul and the Logos alone. 
This was the fundamental thought of the great theologians 
of Alexandria. Rut they rarely connected the substructure of 
their theosophy with earthly worship, and still more rarely 
with earthly priests. Nevertheless their substructure was of a 
much richer kind than that of the Antiochians. There is pro- 
bably no single idea connected with religion or worship, no 
religious form, which they did not turn to account. Sacrifice, 
blood, reconciliation, expiation, purification, perfection, the 
means of salvation, the mediators of salvation, — all these, which 
were connected with some symbol or other, played a role in 
their system. It was the hierarchical element alone which was 
kept very much in the background, nor was much prominence 
indeed given to the idea of the ritual unity of the Church 
which was a leading one with the Antiochians. Everything is 
directed towards the perfection of the individual, the Christian 
Gnostic, and everything is arranged in stages, a feature which 
is wanting in the system of the Antiochians. The Christian 
does not merely allow himself to be filled with the Holy; on 
the contrary he is himself here always engaged in independent 
effort inasmuch as he advances from secret to secret. At 
every stage some remain behind; each stage down to the last 
presents a real thing and the covering of a thing. Blessed is 
he who knows the thing or actual fact, still more blessed he 
who presses on to the next stage, but he too is saved who 
grasps the thing in its covering only. But with the stages of 
the mysteries the stages of the knowledge of the world further 
correspond. He who makes the mysteries his own, thinks at 
the same time on the progressively ordered world. He advances 
from the external world upwards to himself, to his soul, his 
spirit, to the laws of the world and the world-spirits, to the 
one undivided Logos who rules the universe, to the incarnate 
Logos, to the highest Reason, which Hes behind the Logos, to 
what is above all reason— to God, The Cosmos, the history 
of redemption, the Bible are the great graduated, ordered mys- 
teries which have to be traversed; all divine things and all 
human things — ttxvtx Selx xxi ttxvtx xv6piiirnx. When we have 
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once reached the end aimed at, all helps may be dispensed 
with. There is a standpoint viewed from which every symbol, 
every sacrament, every thing that is holy, which appears in a 
material covering, becomes profane, for the soul lives in the 
Holiest of all. "Images and symbols which set forth other 
things were of value so long as the truth was not present, but 
when the truth is present, it is necessary to do the things of 
the truth and not of the image or representation of it,** (xl 

slsCOVSg KX) TX (TVfl^OXX TrXpXtTTXTlKX SvTX €T€pOi)V TTpXyf^XTUV KXKoog 

eylvovTO^ f^sxpi f^vi Trxpyjv vj xKvjdsix* Txpovtry^g 5f T>jg xXviisixg rx- 
ryjg xXy^isixg is7 ttoisTv^ ov tx shovoc;). This holds good of the 
aspiring theologian ; it holds good also in the main of the hum- 
blest, barbarous monk. But Christianity would not be the uni- 
versal religion if it did not present salvation in the symbolic 
form at all stages. This thought separates the ecclesiastical 
theosophs of Alexandria from their Neo-Platonic and Gnostic 
brethren. In it the universalism of Christianity finds expression, 
but the concession is too great. It sanctions a Christianity 
which is bound up with signs and formulae, the Christianity of 
the ^*€hov€g'\ The most sublime spiritualism, as happened in 
expiring antiquity, made terms with the grossest forms of the 
religion of the masses, — or rather, here is expiring antiquity. 
That it could do this is a proof that a naturalistic or polytheis- 
tic element was inherent in itself. Because it did it, it was 
itself stifled by the power which it tolerated. The issue reveals 
the initial capital blunder. 

The mystical cultus of Antioch which culminates in the priest 
and divine service, and the philosophical mysticism of Alexan- 
dria which has ultimately in view the individual, the gnostic 
and the monk, already converge in Methodius and the Cappa- 
docians ; * they next converge in the works of the pseudo-Dio- 
nysius the Areopagite. ^ It was owing to Maximus Confessor 

1 Gregory of Nazianzus (in laud. Heron, c. 2) thus speaks from the altar to Hero 
" Approach hither, near to the Holy places, the mystic table and me, r^ $i^ rovruv 
/iva-TaywyoOvTi rtiv Huvtit^ oJq o's Trpoa-^yst ?i6yo^ Koci ^to^ Koti y\ Stx roG ToiQe7v xMecpa-ti."' 

2 The article by MoUer in Herzog's R.-Encyklop. III., p. 6i6 ff. enables us to 
understand how the Dionysius question stood in the year 1878 (the best analysis 
is by Steitz, in the Jahrbb. fiir deutsche Theol., 1866, p. 197 ff.; there are valuable 
if not quite convincing discussions by Hipler, 1861 and in the Kirchenlex. 2 III., 
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that in this combination they became the power which domi- 
nates the Church. 

Everything was grouped round the Lord's Supper, ' and as 
p. 1789 ff., cf. the work of Eugelhardl, Die augebl. SchtiflcD (ies A. Dionysius, 
SuUbach, 1813). Within recent years, however, several new publications based on 
the sources, and discnssions, have appeared, which shew that nothing has really 
yet been certainly established; see Pilra, Analecta Sacra ill., on this Loofs in the 
TliLZ,, 1884, Co], SS4 f.; Frothingham, Stephen bar Sudaili, the Syrian Mystic 
and the Book of Hierotheos, 1886; in addition Baethgen in the ThLZ, 1887, 
No. 10; Skworzow, Patrologische Untersuchungen, 1875; Kanakis, Dion. d. Arto- 
pagite, 1S81; Uriiseke (Ges. Palrist. Abhandl., 1889, p, 25 fT.; Dioaysios v. Rhino- 
kolura, in addition Geber in the Wochenschrift f. KlasB. Philol., 1S92. tieparale 
impression); Jahn, Dionysiaca, 1889; Foss, Ueber den Abt Hilduin vnn St. Denis 
und Dionysius Areop. in the Jahresbcricht des Luiseostadt. R.-Gymtjasiums z, Berlin, 
1886. The most ancient testimony to the existence of these works is to be foutiil 
in the Church History attributed to Zacharias of Mitylene (Laod, Anecd. Syr. IH., 
p. 228]. Severus quoted them at a Council at Tyre which cannot have been held 
later than the year 513. Still older would be Cyril's testimony in the work against 
Diodorus and Theodore, which even if it ought not to be attributed to Cyril, be- 
longs to the fifth century. " Although the manuscript reading in Liberatus Brev. 10 
is corrupt still it ought probably to be emended thus : Dionysii Areopagit^, (Dio- 
nysii) Corinthiorum episcopi" (Gelier). Hipler, Pitra, Draseke, Mdller, Kanakis 
(who wishes to lix the date of the writings definitely for about 120] have pronounced 
against the old assumption of a (pious) fraud, and have referred the writings to 
the second half of the fourth century. They have besides sought to shew that we 
ought probably to make a distinction between the several works which now bear 
the name of Diouysius, and that the oldest of the writings bearing this name are 
in all probability not forgeries, though folders and interpolators did seize upon 
them In the fifth or sixth centur7, and that therefore, as is so frequently the case, it 
was not the author, but tradition which first committed the forgery. But if Frothing- 
ham is right, the writings ought to be put later, and GeUer as against Draseke 
has advanced some very strong arguments in favour of the idea of an original 
fia fraus — after the analogy of the Neo-Platonic interpolations — that is in support 
of the hypothesis "that the author of these writings purposely intended from the 
first to secure a loftier authority from them than they would otherwise have had 
by means of the prestige attaching to works contemporary with the Apostles." " The 
author of the Dionysian writings was merely following the usages of the schools, in 
transferring his works to the apostolic age." The question of date is consequently 
not yet settled, (second half of the fourth and fifth century). The period previous 
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was the case in an earlier period, it still continued to be re- 
garded from a twofold point of view, the sacrificial and th<e 

What was certain was that baptism actually purifies from sins committed previous 
to it, i.e.^ destroys them, and consequently constitutes the beginning of the process 
which makes the mortal man imperishable. It is thus the source and beginning 
of all gifts of grace. But as was the case in regard to the other mysteries, so 
here too there were theologians who, in imitation of Origen, held the view that 
there was a mysterious purification of the soul, and regarded the water as a symbol, 
but all the same as the absolutely necessary symbol, which just for this very reason 
is not simply a "symbol" in the modem sense of the word (see the Cappadocians). 
The intellectualism of these theologians and their inability to believe in an actual 
forgiveness of sins, led them in the case of baptism to prefer the idea of a 
^WT/fl-jtA^C— the primitive designation of the sacrament — and thus of a physical 
purification (xdidecpa-tQ) or else to think of the proof it gave of such a purification. 
Other theologians, however, from the days of Cyril of Alexandria downwards, in 
accordance with their ideas of the Lord's Supper with which, following John XIX. 
34, baptism was always ranged (Johannes Damascenus still gives prominence to 
these two sacraments only), assumed that there was an actual f^erua-rotx^tooa-tQ of the 
wafer into a divine material, which took place by means of the descent of the 
spirit which followed the invocation of God. TertuUian (de bapt.) and Cyprian had 
already taught similar doctrine in the West. Cyril of Jerusalem too (cat. III. 3, 4) 
held the view that there was a dynamic change in the water. But it is Cyril of 
Alexandria (Opp. IV., p. 147) who first says: A/^ rUji roV xvsvfjLetro^ hepysiet^ ro 
siia-^virhv VBtofi t/)oc &giecv rtvk xxt ot'7r6pp^rov (zgraa-rotx^toCroct ^vvufitVy ecyi^ei II 
XofTrbv Tovi Iv oJi XV yivoiro. Still the Church did not get the length of having 
distinct and definite formulae for the sacramental unity of water and spirit, for the 
moment, and for the means whereby this unity was produced. Although the 
statement held good thgit baptism was absolutely necessary to salvation, still people 
shrank more from the unworthy reception of it than from the danger of definitely 
dispensing with it. In the fourth century people kept postponing it repeatedly — 
so as not to use this general means till the hour of death. Baptism was accordingly 
regarded by many in praxi not as initiation into the Christian state, but as the 
completion of it. Some very characteristic passages in Augustine's Confessions, e.g.^ 
show this {e.g.^ Confess. VI. 4): it was possible in the fourth century to rank as 
a Christian, though one was not yet baptised. But the great Church-Fathers of the 
fourth century defended the practice of infant-baptism which had been already 
handed down, and this was established in the fifth century as the general usage. 
Its complete adoption runs parallel with the death of heathenism. As regards bap- 
tism by heretics, the view held in the Eastern Church at the beginning of the 
fourth century was that it was not valid. But it gradually, though hesitatingly, 
receded somewhat from this position (see the decisions of 325 and 381). A distinc- 
tion was made between those sects whose baptism was to be recognised, or was to 
be supplemented by the laying on of hands, and those whose baptism had to be 
repeated (this is still what we have in the ninty-fifth canon of the Trullan Synod 
692). The Church did not, however, arrive at any more fixed view on the matter, 
since just those fathers of the fourth century who where held in the highest esteem 
generally demanded re-baptism. Whether one ought to re-baptise the heretic or to 
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sacramental. ' The mystery with which it came to be increas- 
ingly surrounded and the commemorations which took place at its 
celebration, preserved to the Lord's Supper in wholly altered 
conditions within the world-Church which embraced the Empire, 
its lofty and at the same time familiar, congregational character. " 
No rigidly doctrinal development of the Lord's Supper followed 
on this. But probably the presence of changes in the concep- 
tions formed of the Lord's Supper both in its sacrificial and in 
its sacramental aspect, might be proved. These changes, how- 
ever, take place throughout within the limits which were already 
fixed in the third century. The blend of a sublime spiritualism 
and a sensuous realism was already in existence in the third 
century. Any progress which took place could consist only 
in this, that religious materialism advanced further and further 
and forced spiritualism to retire. Its advance was, however, 
furthered above all by the fact that the dogma of the Incar- 
nation was brought into connection with the Lord's Supper, 
This is the most important fact connected with this development, 
for now the Lord's Supper became, as it were, the intelligible 
exponent of the entire dogmatic system, and at the same time 
the hitherto vague ideas regarding the kind and nature of the 
body of Christ in the Lord's Supper, came to have a firmly 
fixed form. If previous to this Christians had never of set 
purpose thought of the body of the historical Christ when 
speaking of the body of Christ in the Lord's Supper, but of 
His spirit, His word, or the remembrance of His body offered 
up, or of something inexpressible, something glorified which 

anoint him or merely to lay the hand upon him, is e. point that is not certainly 
decided up to the present time. The Greek Church very frequently still repeals 
baptism at the preseDt day; see Hfifling, Sacr. der Taufe, 1848; Steitz, Ait. 
" Ketzertaufe " in Herzog's R.-Enc}'kl. 2iid ed. ; Kattenbusch, op. cit. I., p. 403 ff. 

' See Vol. II., p. 136, and p. 146. 

5 It is very worthy of note that already in the fourth century the Lord's Supper 
was regarded as the expression of a particular form of Confession. Philostorgiu.s 
(H. E. III. 14) tells us that up to the lime of AStiua the Arians in the East had 
joined wilh the orthodojt in prayers, hymns, etc., in short in almost all ecclesiastical 
acts, but not in the "mystic aacrificE." In the commemorations from that li 
wards connection with the Church found public expression. Cancelling of Church 
membership was regularly expressed by erasure of the name in the c 
from the diptychs. 
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passed for being His body, now the idea emerged that the 
material element which is potentially already the body of Christ 
according to Gregory of Nyssa, is by priestly consecration or 
more correctly, by the Holy Spirit who also overshadowed 
Mary, changed with the real body of Christ or else taken up 
into it. The Incarnation is not repeated in the Lord's Supper, 
but it is continued in it in a mysterious fashion, and the dogma 
is practically attested in the most living and marvellous way 
through this mystery. The priest is here, it is true, the minister 
only, not the author ; but in connection with such a transaction 
to be the servant who carries out what is done, means to be 
engaged in an inexpressibly lofty service which raises one even 
above the angels. The whole transaction, which is based on 
the Incarnation, is thus beyond a doubt itself the mystery of 
the deification (iicotrig). The connection is exceptionally close; 
for if the act gets its essence and its substance from the Incar- 
nation, while the latter again has in view the deification, it is 
itself the real means of the deification. It is the same thought 
as that which had already been indicated by Ignatius when he 
described the holy food as the ** medicine of immortality'* 
{CpJipfixjcov Mxvx(rixq)\ but it is only now that this thought is 
taken out of the region of uncertain authority and has fixity 
given to it by getting a thoroughly firm foundation. But per- 
haps the point that is most worthy of note is, that in reference 
to the elements phrases were used by the Greek Fathers of a 
later period, which, as applied to the dogma of the Incarnation, 
had to be discarded as Gnostic, doketic, ApoUinarian, or Euty- 
chian and Apthartodoketic I People speak naively — up to the 
time of Johannes Damascenus, at least — of the changing, trans- 
formation, transubstantiation of the elements into the Divine. 
No attempt is made to form definite ideas regarding the where- 
abouts of their material qualities ; they are wholly and entirely 
deified. In a word, the views held regarding the Lord's Supper 
were for a long time ApoUinarian-monophysite, and not dyophy- 
site. But this makes it once more perfectly plain that what 
was regarded by the Greek Church as of real importance from 
the religious point of view, was adequately represented only by 
the teaching of ApoUinaris and Monophysitism, and that the 
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reasons which finally led to the adoption of Dyophysitism had 
no strict connection with the dogmatic system. 

As regards the sacrificial aspect of the holy action, the most 
important development consists in the advance made in the 
trans for ipation of the idea of sacrifice, for which the way had 
been already prepared in the third century. The offering of 
the elements, the memorial celebration of the sacrifice of Christ 
in the sacrifice of the Supper, the offering of the gifts {irpBT- 
ipepeiv TX apx) and the offering of the memorial of the body 
(TTpoa-^pipiiv rffv (iy^fA-tv tqu iriii^xrai;) was changed into an offer- 
ing of the body, (to aufix TTporripBptiv) a propitiatory memorial 
sacrifice. "The sacrifice of His Son on the Cross was, as it 
were, put before God's eyes and recalled to memory in order 
that its effects might be communicated to the Church." Thus, 
owing to the influence of the heathen mysteries and in conse- 
quence of the development of the priestly notion, the idea 
crept in that the body and blood of Christ were constantly 
offered to God afresh in order to propitiate Him. And the 
more uncertain men became as to God's feelings, and the more 
worldly and estranged from God they felt themselves to be, 
the more readily they conceived of the Supper as a real renewal 
of the Sacrifice of Christ and of His saving death. Christians 
had formerly made it their boast that the death of Christ had 
put an end to every sort of outward sacrifice ; they had spoken 
of the "bloodless and rational and gentle sacrifice" [xvxi/^og 
xx) Myixij xx'i 7rpo<7i}viii: Owrix) or of the "immaterial and mental 
sacrifice" (Sur/ji x(T&p.xTi^ y.x'i voepx). These modes of expression 
continued to be used in the third and fourth centuries, but the 
desire for a sensuous expiatory sacrifice, which had been present, 
though in a hidden form, at an early date, became stronger 
and stronger, and thus "flesh and blood" — namely, the flesh 
and blood of Christ — were described as sacrificial off'erings. 
Thus men had once more a bloody sacrifice, though indeed 
without visible blood, and what it seemed not to have certainly 
accomplished when offered once, was to be accomplished by a 
repetition of it. And thus, as the act regarded as a sacrament 
was connected in the closest way with the Incarnation, and 
appeared as a mysterious, real representation of it, as something 
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to be enjoyed by the believer, so, regarded as a sacrifice, it was 
now finally brought into the most intimate connection with the 
death of Christ, but in such a way that in it the saving sacri- 
ficial death likewise appeared to be continued, ue,<, repeated* 
Is it possible to give the sacramental act a loftier position than 
this ? Assuredly not I And yet it was nothing but pure Paganism 
which had brought this about. Since these developments took 
place most of the Churches of Christendom in the East and 
West have been fettered and enslaved by a ** doctrine of the 
Supper" and a ** ritual of the Supper", which must be reckoned 
amongst the most serious hindrances which the Gospel has ex- 
perienced in the course of its history. Neither the calling out of 
elevated feelings, nor the superabundance of intellectual force, of 
acuteness and ** philosophy ** which has been expended in connec- 
tion with this, can undo the mischief which has been incalcul- 
able and which is still going on. And as in the fifth and sixth 
centuries the Supper was conceived of as the resultant of the 
system of dogma as a whole (the Trinity and the Incarnation), 
and was supposed to be equivalent to it, and to give a lively 
representation of it, so the same is still the case at the present 
day. The "doctrine" of the Supper has been treated in such 
a way as in the first place to sanction the dogma of the Incarna- 
tion, and in the second place to gather up to a point the entire 
confessional system of doctrine and the conception of the Church* 
In the whole history of religions there is probably no second 
example of such a transformation, extension, demoralisation and 
narrowing of a simple and sacred institution I 

Sure and logical as was the course of the development of 
the ritual and doctrine of the Supper in the Greek Church, no 
dogma in the strict sense of the word was set up, because 
there was no controversy unless about points of no importance^ 
But just for this very reason the doctrinal pronouncements 
scarcely ever get beyond the stage of unfathomable contradic- 
tions and insoluble oracles. Christians felt so comfortable in 
the darkness of the mystery ; they laid hold of this or the other 
extravagant form of expression without being afraid of being 
corrected or being forced to pay respect to a fixed form of 
words sanctioned by ecclesiastical usage. Anything that sounded 
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pious and edifying, profotind and mysterious, could be freely 
used in connection with the mystery. And since the words 
which were used in this connection, such as spirit {Trvfu/ix), 
spiritually {Trvevfixrixxi), flesh {irxp^), body (ffa^«) had a three- 
fold and a manifold meaning ' in ecclesiastical usage, since 
Scripture itself supplied various allegories in connection with 
this matter, using flesh of Christ as equal to the Church, flesh 
of Christ as equal to His words, etc., since John VI. as compared 
with the words of institution supplied endless scope for specula- 
tion and rhetoric, since the consequences and the terminology of 
the dogma of the Incarnation were on the same lines, — and in 
addition, the doctrine of the Holy Spirit and certain ideas of 
the Church, — since finally the sacramental and sacrificial elements 
were at one time kept strictly separate and at another ran into 
one another, the utterances of the Greek Fathers in reference 
to the Supper constitute as a rule the most forbidding portions 
of their works. But to give a logical solution and orderly 
reproduction of their thoughts is not at all the historian's busi- 
ness, for in attempting such a task he would constantly be in danger 
of missing the meaning of the Fathers, For this reason we here 
renounce any such attempt. It will be sufficient to note the tend- 
ency and progress of the development in the Fathers who are to 
be referred to in what follows. ■ That the increasingly complex 

' Let auy one take a pioposition such as ihis from Athaoasius: ^vcSfia ^«>- 
TficSir 11 a-dfX im tbS «Uf/(u, Siiri ex wmijUaTo; fajoToieC »-unA^fi(Ji5i(, in order 
to form an idea of how one may twist and turn the words. 

^ III the essays by Sleiti on the doctrine of the Supper in the Greek Church 
(Jahrbb. E. deutsche Theol. IX., pp. 409—481; X., pp. 64^152, 399 — 463; XI., 
pp, 193—253: XII., pp. 211—286; XIII., pp. 3 — 66) we possess an investigation 
of the subject which is as comprehensive as it is thorough. The author, however, 
does not seem to me always to have hit the mark in the judgments he passes. 
He makes too many distinctions, and in particular bis view as to the existence of 
a strictly distinct symbolic doctrine of the Supper is hardly tenable in the form in 
which he seeks to develop it. A purely symbolic conception of the Supper never 
existed, for it was always harmoniously united with a ritual which was based on 
a very realistic way of conceiving of iL What we now call "symbol" is some- 
thing wholly different from what was so-called by the aocient Church. On the 
other hand, after the sacramental magic in its coarsest form bad found its way 
into the Church, "symbolic" statements were always tolerated because the symbol 
was really never a mere type ot sign, but always embodied a mystery; see Vol. 
IL, p. 143. On the doctrine of the Supper cf. further the monographs by RUckert, 
KabnU, Ebrard. 
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form taken by doctrine was of no advantage to real religion 
may be inferred from the one fact that the effects of the 
Supper were always described in an absolutely vague fashion. 
Nor did the iedo-ig, that process to which was attached this 
high-sounding name, really mean anything, for it was impossible 
to understand it in any serious sense. The idea that free- 
dom was the basis of all that was good, was in the way of 
this. This ieutrig, which is experienced in imagination, threaten- 
ed, in the case of the Greeks themselves, to change into a 
mere play of fancy; for as soon as they realised that they 
were moral beings, they thought of nothing else save of the 
exalted God, of His demand that they should renounce the 
world and do good, and of the duty which lay upon man of 
living a holy life in order to die a blessed death. For this 
very reason they were also unable to reach any complete 
confidence in the promise of the forgiveness of sins given in the 
Supper. In place of this, however, religious materialism went to 
absurd lengths, while at the same time the ascetic theosoph 
was always free respectfully to ignore the whole transaction. 



Only a few hints regarding the course taken by the develop- 
ment of the doctrine can fitiy be given here : Origen supplies 
the starting-point. ** In his view the eucharistic body was only 
the Word of God or of the Logos as being a substitute for 
his appearance in the flesh ; the shew-bread was for him the type 
of the Word in the old Covenant; for as this was placed, as 
it were, before the eyes of God as a propitiatory memorial 
object, so the Church also puts a bread before God which has 
a great propitiatory power — namely, the commemoration, the 
word regarding His passion and death with which Christ 
introduced and founded the Supper. But the bread of bless- 
ing was in his view the symbol only of this word, only of 
His eucharistic body, but not of His body offered up on the 
Cross, and if he does once call the latter "the typical and 
symbolic body", he did this only in the sense referred to. This 
is just what is peculiar and characteristic in his standpoint, that 
whenever he speaks of the Supper or indeed in a more general 
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sense of the eating of the flesh or of the drinldng of the blood 
of Christ, he does this without any reference to the body 
which He had as man or to the blood which flowed in the 
veins of this body," ' The body and blood of Christ are know- 
ledge, life, and immortality, not, however, as a mere thought 
or as a symbol, but in inexpressible reality. In Eusebius we 
already note an advance, and in fact in the " Demon strati o " and 
in the work " de eccles. theologia" he has several new catego- 
ries. In his case already the offering of the memorial of the 
body (jCti'ij^iji' rsu tii/ixra? yrpovCpi^siv) passes over into the offer- 
ing of the body [tI iraiiAX TTpair^spiiy). He has the propitiatory 
memorial sacrifice. But from the sacramental point of view 
the consecrated elements are still for him symbols of the mystical 
body of Christ, i.e., of His word: only from the sacrificial point 
of view do they already possess the value of mysterious symbols 
of the actual body, the body which was once offered up.^ It 
is impossible to extract a doctrine from the confused statements 
of Athanasius, nor will it do to make him a "symbolist".' 
Probably, however, Athanasius comes nearer to Origen in his 
conception of the Supper than in any other part of his doctrine. ' 
The statement of Basil (ep. 8, c. 4) is genuinely Origenist; 
"We eat the flesh of Christ and drink His blood in that by 
His Incarnation and His life which was manifest to the senses, 
we become partakers of the Logos and of wisdom. For he 
described His whole mystical appearance as flesh and blood 
and thereby indicated the doctrine which is based on practical, 
physical, and theological science, and by which the soul is 
nourished and is meanwhile prepared for the vision of the truly 
existent." But the Cappadocians likewise had already advocated 
a theurgy of the most palpable kind — in all the Fathers the 
spiritualistic amplifications of the doctrine occur, always with 
reference to John VI, As regards the doctrine of the Supper, 
"Realism" and Real Presence of the true body of Christ (or 
transubstantiation) are for us at the present day equivalent. In 

■ SteiK X., p. 99. 

= Deioonstr. ev. i. 10; de ecdes, Iheol. III. 12; SteiU X., p, 97 ff. 

^ So rightly Thomasius !., p. 431 ff. as against Steitz X., p. 109 ff. 

' See ad Serap. IV., espec. c. 19 and the Festival-letters. 
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ancient times, however, there was a "realism'' which had no 
reference whatever to that real presence, but which on the con- 
trary regarded a spiritual mystical something as really present. 
Hence the controversy on the part of historians of dogma and of 
ecclesiastical parties regarding the doctrine of the Supper held 
by the Fathers. They are " Symbolists *' in respect of the real 
presence of the true body; indeed as regards this they are 
in a way not even symbolists, since they had not that body in 
their minds at all. But they know of a mystical body of Christ 
which is for them absolutely real — it is spirit, life, immortality, 
and they transferred this as real to the celebration of the Supper. ' 
According to Macarius too, Christ gives Himself and the soul 
to be eaten spiritually (hom. 27, 17), but this spiritual eating 
is the enjoyment of something actual. Macarius, however, while 
he had the individual soul in view always thought of the Church; 
for to this noteworthy Greek mystic who, moreover, knew some- 
thing of sin and grace, as to Methodius, the soul is the micro- 
cosm of the Church and the Church is the macrocosm of the 
soul. But the statements made by him and Methodius in respect 
to this point, were not further followed out.^ The influence 
of the sacrificial conception of the consecrated elements, as being 
the antitypes of the broken body of Christ, on the sacramental 
conception, can be traced already in Eustathius and in the 
Apostolical Constitutions;* its presence is perfectly apparent 
in the mystagogic catechetics of Cyril of Jerusalem. But I 
suspect that in their catechetical instruction Basil and Gregory 
did not express themselves differently from him. Besides the 
many other passages having reference to the subject, Catech. 

1 On Basil Steitz X., p. 127 if., on Gregor Naz. the same, p. 133 ff. From 
Basil's ninety-third letter in particular we see that for him spiritualism was in 
no sense opposed to the most superstitious treatment of the Supper. Quite correctly 
Ullmann, Gregor, p. 487 : " It is difficult to determine what Gregory understood by 
eating and drinking the blood of Christ, and in any case no dogma which may 
be regarded as peculiarly belonging to Gregory can be deduced from it." In him 
we find the expression for the consecrated elements " otvrhvTra roC rtfi/ov a-ufiaroc 
Koci ocVfjtocTOQ '*, an expression which Eusebius in his day might have used and which 
Eustathius did use (Steitz X., p. 402). 

2 On Macarius, see Steitz X., p. 142 ff. 

3 Steitz X., pp. 402 — ^410. 
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v., 7 is specially important. "And next after we have sanc- 
tified ourselves (through prayer), we pray the gracious God 
that He will send down His Holy Spirit on the elements 
presented, in order that He may make the bread into the body 
of Christ and the wine into the blood of Christ ; for what the 
Holy Spirit touches is wholly sanctified and transformed [fitrx- 
i3i$!<.}irxi]." Here therefore we have a plain assertion of the 
lASTx^oKvi which i.s effected by the Holy Spirit in the Supper, 
and Cyril in fact appeals to the miracle of Cana. At the same 
time "Cyril is the first church- teacher who treats of baptism, 
the oil, and the Eucharist, in their logical sequence, and in 
accordance with general principles." The element which may 
be termed the symbolic, or better, the spiritual element, is 
nowhere wanting in his theology, and in fact it still quite clearly 
constitutes its basis; but we see it supplemented by that "re- 
alism" which already regards the details of the act of ritual 
as the special subject of instruction. The epiklesis or invoca- 
tion, brings with it a dynamic change in the elements in the 
Supper as in all mysteries. By partaking of the holy food one 
becomes "a bearer of Christ"; the flesh and blood of Christ 
is distributed amongst the members of the body. In Cyril's 
view the elements in their original form have after consecration 
wholly disappeared, "Since now thou art taught and convinced 
that the visible bread is not bread, although to the taste it 
appears to be such, but the body of Christ ; and that the visible 
wine is not wine, although to taste it seems to be such, but 
the blood of Christ, comfort thine heart," (Catech. V., g). But 
still we might make a mistake if we were to attribute to the 
theologian what is said by the catech ist. Extravagances of 
this sort still belonged at that time to the liturgical and cate- 
chetical element, but were not a part of theology. ' But the 
miracle of Cana and the multipUcation of the bread now became 
important events for teachers, as indeed is evident from the 
sculpture of the Fourth Century, and even such a pronounced 
Origenist as Gregory of Nyssa for whom indeed Tvfil3a?.ov was 
equivalent to xirotst^iq (a setting forth) and yvdipia-fix (mark or 
token) and who laid down the principle "Christianity has its 
' On Cyril, see Steiti; X,, pp. 412—428. 
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Strength in the mystic symbols" (iv roTg fjt^va-riKoTg <TVf4,(3o^oig i 
Xpt(rrixui<rf4,og rijv hxov ^xsf)y^ as catechist propounded sl pAysW" 
logical philosophically constructed theory regarding the spiritual 
nourishing power of the elements which were changed into the 
body of the Lord, which in religious barbarity far outstrips 
anything put forward by the Neo-Platonic Mysteriosophs. It 
makes it plain to us that in the fourth century Christianity was 
sought after not because it supplied a worship of God in spirit 
and in truth, but because it offered to men a spiritual sense- 
enjoyment with which neither Mithras nor any other god could 
successfully compete. Gregory wished for a spiritual and cor- 
poral "communion and mixing" {f4,€T0V(rlx icx) ivxjcpxtrig) with 
the Redeemer. The only help against the poison which has 
crept into our body is the antidote of the body of Him who 
was stronger than death. This antidote must be introduced into 
the body. It accordingly transforms and alters our body (jC*£t^- 
TTOisTv jcx) fJi,€TXTi6hxi; (J(,6rx(rTX(Ttq^ iJ(,6TXfrTOtxsioofnq^ xKKoioofriq), 
The actual body of Christ as immortal is thus the remedy 
against death; it must therefore, like other sorts of good, be 
partaken of bodily » This partaking takes place in the Supper ; 
for through the act of consecration the bread and wine are 
changed into the flesh and blood of the Lord (f4,€TX7rolyj<Tig) in 
order that through -partaking of them our body may be trans- 
formed into the body of Christ (jC*fT^(rTO/%f/«(r/^; see Justin). 
These transubstantiations are proved by a philosophical exposi- 
tion of matter and form, potentiality and actuality ; at this point 
Aristotle had already to be brought forward to furnish the 
necessary proof. The paradox was held to be not really so 
paradoxical. The body of the Logos, it was affirmed, itself 
consisted of bread; the bread was virtually (^uvxfjisi) the body 
etc. But more important than these dreadful expositions of a 
pharmaceutical philosophy was the close connection which Gre- 
gory formed by means of them between the Eucharist and the 
Incarnation. He was the first, so far as I know, to do this. 
The older Fathers also, indeed, while by the eucharistic body 
they understood the word and the life, always regarded the 
Incarnation as the fundamental condition, which alone made that 

^ C. Eunomium XL, T. 11., p. 704. 
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use of it possible. But since they did not entertain the idea of 
the real body of Christ, the Incarnation and Eucharist — apart 
from some attempts by Athanasius — still remained unconnected. 
It was otherwise with Gregory. For him the transformation 
of the consecrated bread into the body of Christ was the con- 
tinuation of the process of the Incarnation. " If the existence 
of the whole body depends on nourishment while this consists 
of food and drink ; if, further, bread serves for food, and water 
mixed with wine for drink, and if the Logos of God, as has 
been already proved. Is united {TtjyxvcKpaiij) in his character as 
God and Logos with human nature, and, having entered our 
body, produced no different or new constitution for human 
nature, but rather sustained his body by the usual and fitting 
means and supported life by food and drink, the food being 
bread; then, just as in our case, he who sees the bread to 
some extent perceives the human body therein, because when 
the bread euters the latter it becomes part of it, so in that case 
the body which conceals God within it, and which received the 
bread is to a certain extent identical with the bread... for 
what is characteristic of all was also admitted regarding the 
flesh of Christ, namely, that it was also supported by bread, 
but the body was by the residence in it of the Divine Logos 
transformed {t^sTSTOiiiSyi) to a divine sublimity and dignity. We 
accordingly are now also justified in believing that the bread 
consecrated by the word of God is transformed into the body 
of the God-Logos. For that body was also virtually bread, 
but was consecrated by the residence in it of the Logos, who 
dwelt in the flesh. Accordingly as the bread transformed in 
that body was invested with divine energy we have the same 
thing happening here. For in the former case the grace of the 
Word sanctified the body which owed its existence to, and to 
a certain extent was, bread, and similarly, in the present instance, 
the bread, as the apostle says, is made holy by God's Word 
(Logos) and command; not that it is first changed into the 
body of the Logos by being eaten, but that it is at once trans- 
formed into his body by the Logos (by its consecration) in 
accordance with the saying of the Logos, 'This is my body'." 
Gregory argues similarly as regards the wine and blood, and 
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then continues : ** Since then that flesh which received God also 
received this portion (wine, blood) into its substance, and God 
made manifest by that means interfused himself in the perish- 
able nature of men, in order that by communion with deity 
the human might be deified ; therefore he implants himself in 
all who have believed in the dispensation of grace, by means 
of the flesh whose substance consists of both wine and bread, 
condemning himself to the bodies of believers, so that by union 
with that which is immortal man also might become a partici- 
pator in immortality. And these things he grants to the power 
of the blessing, having therefore transformed the nature of the 
phenomena (^Etts) ovv jcx) tovto to /z€pog [wine, blood] >} tsohoxo^ 
aKsivvi (Txp^ Trpog rvivi (rtio-rxa-iv kxvrijg Txps^i^xro, Sf (pxvspoods^iq 

^60q ilX TOVTO KXTei^l^SV kxVTOV T^ STTlK^pCp TOOV XvipUTTCOV (pVfTSlj 

hx T^ Tijg dsoTviToq y,oivoovi^ (rvvxToiscoi^ to xvipuTivov^ tovtov x^P^^ 
TTxo-i Tolq 7r€7ri<rT€VK0(rt t^ ohovofji^liji, Tijg %^/5/TO^ kxVTOV svtTTTsipst 
^tx Tijg <rxp3cig vig vi (rv(rTX<ng i^ ohov ts kx) xpTOu €(tt), ToTg (Tonfixo'i 

TUV TreXtfTTSVX^OTOOV KXTXKptVXfjt^SVOg, cog XV T^ TTpog TO MXVXTOV 

kvcco'si jcx) xvipcoTTog T>jg Mxvxtrixg (isToxog yivoiTO. Txvtx 5e 
5/S«(r/ T^ Tijg evKoyixg 'Swi/z^si Trpog sksTvo (Jc^sTxtTTOix^i^^^^ '^^^ 
0xivof^ivcov Tvfv (pv<nv). It was henceforth impossible for any 
other theory to outbid this one, which followed the practice. 
It is the foundation for all farther developments, especially the 
liturgical, and is responsible for nominally Christian heathenism. 
// sprang from Gregory the '^spiritualist'', the disciple of Ori- 
gen! It explains why all purer science necessarily ceased. No 
independent theology could long hold its ground side by side 
with such an intoxicating speculation.* For the rest, Gregory 
did not teach transubstantiation in the later Western sense. 
According to him only the form [sHog) of the elements, not the 
substance, was changed. His theory is therefore rightly described 
as one of transformation. Nor was he quite clear about the 
relation of the eucharistic to the real — transfigured — body. He 
did not entertain the idea of a complete identity, but only of 
a qualitative unity. The consecrated elements were qualitatively 
identical with the body, which the Logos had employed as his 
organ. 

* Catech. magna 37, Steitz X., pp. 435 — 446. 
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Chrysostom, on the contrary, spoke of a complete identity, 
and did not shrink from the boldest and most repugnant ex- 
pressions. " In proof of his love he has given us the body 
pierced with nails, that we might hold it in our hands and eat 
it; for we often bite those whom we love inuch."^ "Christ 
permits us to glut ourselves on his flesh," Chrysostom won't 
remove our horror of cannibalism by spirituaHsing the rite. "In 
order then that the disciples might not be afraid, he drank first, 
and thus introduced them undismayed into the Communion of 
his mysteries; therefore he drank his own blood," "Reflect, 
that the tongue is the member with which we receive the 
awful sacrifice." "Our tongue is reddened by the most awful 
blood." "He has permitted us who desire it not merely to 
see, but to touch and eat and bury our teeth in his flesh, and 
to intermingle it with our own being." The fact that at the 
same time the benefit contained in the Lord's Supper is described 
as being perceived by the mind, a koijtdv, hardly afiects the 
result, for of course the body, however real, of a God is a 
voviTi'j. Like Gregory, Chrysostom speaks of a refashioning and 
transforming (/4erappuifj.ii^£iv and tterxruiux^^iiv) of the elements, 
which Christ, the Holy Ghost, effects through the priest by means 
of the invocation — not of the words of institution which do not 
constitute the medium among the Greeks. Very instructive, 
moreover, is the reference to the Incarnation. "The Church 
sees the Lord lying in the crib wrapped in swaddling-clothes — 
an awful and wonderful spectacle; for the Lord's table takes 
the place of the crib, and here also lies the body of the Lord, 
not wrapped in swaddUng-clothes, but surrounded on all sides 
by the Holy Ghost." Chrysostom, accordingly, went decidedly 
farther in this point also than Gregory, with whom he agreed 
in the assumption of an essentially corporeal effect of the 
participation. ' 

' Hum. 24 in i ep. ad. Cor. c, 4. 

= Horn, de bealo PhilogOQO 3; see Sleilt X., pp. 446—462, from whom also 
the above quoted passages are taken. 

' Compare also the offensive expressions of Theodoret (Inlerjirel. in cant, cantic. 
c. 3, 0pp. II., p. 89 SchuUe): 0! roiuvt Mlevrit toE iti^qi/iiii ra iii>.i lea! vlvtmt 
xtroC ra xi/ta rSt )-af(iii8t oursC myxiimiri iun»i>/a{. But the same author 
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To Dionysius, who was thoroughly Neoplatonic, the ethical 
central notion consists in mystical union [= iiatng (deification) 
:=.i^oiJt,olufTiq (likeness) +?ya?(r/^ (union)]. The complicated 
"hierarchies" in heaven and in the Church — " purifying, illumin- 
ating, perfecting " = deacons, priests, and bishops — act as inter- 
mediaries. This they accomplish by the mysteries which like- 
wise are graded; to the bishops is reserved the consecration 
of the priests, the consecration of the anointing oil and of the 
altar. So the Lord's Supper, as in the case of Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem, is no longer treated apart ; it has its place along with five 
other mysteries. Dionysius was enabled to evolve a mystical 
doctrine dealing with each mystery by a close examination of 
its ritual performance. A deeper sense is given to each little 
detail; it has a symbolical significance; "symbolical** is indeed 
not a strong enough term. There is really a mystery present; 
but this conception does not prevent the expert in mysteries 
from after all regarding everything as the covering of a single 
inner process : the return of the soul from multiplicity to unity, 
from finitude and disunion to the ocean of the divine being. 
The Eucharist which accompanies and completes the process 
contributes to that which was begun in baptism. The liturgical 
performance is rendered symbolical in every part. Moreover, 
the consecrated elements are themselves treated as symbols. 
The realistic view of Chrysostom is not found in Dionysius. 
The realism consists^ so to speak, in the fixity and integrity 
of the liturgical performance. Otherwise it is true of the Lord's 
Supper, what Dionysius says generally of all mysteries: "The 
majority of us do not believe in what is said regarding the 
divine mysteries; for we only see them through the sensible 
symbols attached to them. We ought to strip the symbols off 
and behold them by themselves when they have become naked 
and pure ; for thus seeing them we should revere the spring of 
life pouring into itself, both beholding it existing by itself and 
being a kind of single force, simple, self-moved, self-acting, not 
abandoning itself, but furnishing the science of all sciences, and 

writes (Dial. Inconfus.): ol^\ yap fierk rov xytxa-yLov rec fj.vo'rticec a-vfi^oXec tviq 
otKStecQ e^/a-rccrxt cp^a-BUi. f^svet yocp It/ rfj; TrporspccQ ova-tecQ kcci roG o'XilH'^fOQ 
xcci rov ^/$ovQ Kxi 6p»rd sa-rt xai uitru.^ olcc xxi xp6Ttpov ^v. 
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ever itself seen by itself." ' And it is characteristic that it was 
precisely the consecration of the monk which constituted the 
highest mystery. Nothing but the tradition of the Church pre- 
vented Dionysius ranking it actually above the Eucharist. Diony- 
sius does not discuss the Kucharistic sacrifice at all. ' 

The following period was set the task of combining the crass 
reahsm of Gregory of Nyssa and Chrysostom with the ritualism 
of Dionysius, without at the same time wholly destroying the 
hidden spiritual element which depreciated all rites in compa- 
rison with the inner feeling and exaltation. But from the be- 
ginning of the fifth century conceptions of the Eucharist were 
very decidedly infiuenced by the Christological differences. If 
the conception of the Eucharist was connected with that of the 
Incarnation, then it could not be a matter of indifference to 
the former, whether in the latter the two natures were held to 
be fused in one or to remain separate. Monophysttes and 
Orthodox, however, had always been and remained of one 
mind regarding the Lord's Supper. Cyril argued over and over 
again from the Lord's Supper in support of the Incarnation 
and vice versa, and it was strictly due to him that the Church 
learned the connection between the two and never lost it. 
Even Leo I. can discuss it. ^ Nay, the incorruptibility of the 
Kucharistic body was now accepted without question, while this 
view, when applied to the Incarnation, was called, at least in 
later times, Aphthartodoketism. Cyril had no fixed doctrinal 
formula for the Lord's Supper; he did not go so far as Chry- 
sostom. ■■ But since the body was to him, because of the one 

' Dionys. ep. 9, l ed. Corder (1755) I., p. 612: "'Airia-xcEfiey 0/ ToAAoi roTs^epi 
riSv JtfjATV ftomjpiuv ^oyoi^- Qsti/titSat yxp ftive^ Oi^rii did: rtSy ^fiotvi^uKOTBiivalTaiQ 
duVJiiTfiv irvfi^iAtiv. Ail i) xxi ivelinrat airlc i^' laoTiSv ■yuiiya xsu xaiuflc 
■yiiriUMua liilr eWai yiif at Sia/iimi m^iiltiiiet Tityv' ^WHC ii'c Jaur^v x"!^'"'!'' 
Kal ($' latTSs iffTHtut if£iiTi( itau /i/av Tiyk iutatiii, aiAflv, aiiTtutlrttTm aSiru- 
tifyifTOV, iavriiv cuk aarii>.iiTiiiirxv. i^AA yviiaiv xafffiu ■yviiiiuv uviifXi'iirat, wei 
jii !i' (ouTftt (auriiv Seaiitiytiv, 

^ Monchsweihe de eccles. hierarch. I. 6, Abendmahl I. c. L 3, pp. 187 — 198; 
on Dionysius' whole teadiiog on llie Sacraments, see Steit2 XI., pp. Ii6^2ag. 

a Ep. 59. 

' On the doctrine of tht Lord's Supper as held hy Theodore, Theodoret, NcslQ- 
riua, and Pscudo-Chrysoslom, see Sleitz XII , pp. 217—435. Theodorel can be 
described with moat reason as a believer in the symbolical character of the rite. 
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nature made flesh (fji^lx Cpvtng frstrxpKUfisvvi), God's body, it was 
in the full sense of the term ** life-giving " (i^aoToiog). Accordingly 
he also maintained that it was not, as Nestorius taught, the 
body of a man that lay on the altar, but the body of God. * 
When we partake of the flesh of Christ, he implants it in us; 
he does not thereby become man in us — this mystical inference 
is rejected, — but our body is transformed and becomes im- 
mortal. We do not yet find in Cyril, however, the contention 
that the real body of Christ is present in the eucharistic body ; 
it is rather only an operative presence that is meant; the eucha- 
ristic body is identical in its effects with the real. ' It was the strict 
Monophysites who could bring the eucharistic and the earthly 
body quite closely together, because they also held the earthly 
body to be imperishable ; * while the Severians still kept the 
two apart. But even the strict Monophysites did not, so far as 
is known, advance beyond identity in operative power. * The 
decisive step was taken in the age of the orthodox renaissance 
under the shield of Aristotle, accordingly by the scholastics of 
the sixth century. Here we have above all and first to name 
Eutychius, Patriarch of Constantinople in the time of Justinian. 
He based his view " on the conception derived from the system 
of Dionysius, that the cause exists by itself apart from its effects, 
but multiplies itself potentially in them and enters wholly into 
each, and proved that the ascended body abides complete [in 
substance] and undivided in itself [in heaven], and yet is re- 
ceived completely by each communicant in the portion of 
bread dispensed to him.** Eutychius teaches a real multipli- 
cation of one and the same body of Christ in its antitypes — for 
as such he still describes the consecrated elements; but this 

Yet on the other hand it was maintained in the school of Theodore, in order to 
separate deity and humanity in Christ, that in the Lord's Supper the humanity of 
the Redeemer is received. This was very stoutly and acutely opposed by Leon- 
tius (in Mai, Vet. Script, nova coll. VI., p. 312) and that as a deification of man. 

* Ep. 12 ad Coelest. 

2 On Cyril, see Steitz XII., pp. 235 — 245. Nilus held the same view, 1. c, pp. 
245—248. 

3 Anastasius Sinaita made experiments to refute them, demonstrating that the 
consecrated host actually did decay; Steitz XII., pp. 215, 271 f. 

* Steitz XII., pp. 248 — 256. 
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multiplication is not one of substance, but of power. At any 
rate the separate existence of the eucharistic body side by side 
with the real is here for the first time given up. ' Even before 
this, Isidore of Pelusium had demonstrated that the eucharistic 
body passed through the same stages of deification (Ssurrii;) as 
the real. "It is partaken as capable of suft'ering and mortal; 
for it is broken and is bruised by our teeth ; yet it is not 
destroyed, but is transformed in the communicant into the 
immortal body." ^ 

John of Damascus settled this question also.' In the 13th 
chapter of Book IV. of his system of doctrine he gave a theory 
of the mysteries^Baptism and the Lord's Supper — based on 
that of Gregory of Nyssa, but at the same time he was the 
first to perfect the conception of the identity of the eucharistic 
and the real body of Christ. John begins with the corruption 
of humanity and the Incarnation. From the latter we obtain 
the new birth and the twofold food, that we may become sons 
and heirs of God. The birth and food required to be spiritual 
as well as corporeal, for we are both. As regards the food, 
he himself in the last night ate the ancient passover, and then 
gave the New Testament. God is all powerful and creates by 
word and spirit. As he sent forth the light, as his spirit formed 
a body from the flesh of the virgin and without seed, so the 
same spirit, falling like rain on the field, changes bread and 
wine into the flesh and blood of Christ; an analogy drawn 
from the process of nourishment as in Gregory of Nyssa. We 
may ask here as Mary did: How can that be? And we must 
once more answer : The Holy Spirit comes upon it. And in 
fact God has taken for his purpose the commonest things that 
we through the common and natural may be transplanted into 
the supernatural. But he now writes: " The body is truly made 
one with the deity, iAe body which came from the holy virgin, 

' Steiti XII., pp. 214, 256— Z62. 

s Sleiti XII., pp. 215, 262 ff. 

' On the mystics before him and after Dioiiysius, and their in part significant 
modification of ihe ideas of Dionysius under the influence of Aristotle, see Sleitz. XI,, 
pp. 229—253. How closely the Trinity, Incarnation, and Eucharist were conceived 
to be cooneeled, in the 7tli century, may be seen from the Confession of Maearius 
of Anttoch at the sixth Council, Mansi XI., p. 3^0 sq. 
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not that the body which was assumed comes down from heaven, 
but the very bread and wine are transformed into the body and 
blood of God. And if you ask how this happens, it is enough 
for you to hear that it is by the Holy Spirit, just as the Lord 
also by the Holy Spirit assumed flesh for himself and in him- 
self.*** In what follows the view is expressly rejected that it 
is a different body of Christ that is in question : there are not 
two bodies, but one. Further: "The bread and wine are not 
types of the body and blood of Christ; not so, but the very 
body of the Lord deified.*'^ The bread of the communion is 
not simple bread, but is united with the deity ; it has accordingly 
two natures. The body united with the deity is, however, not 
one nature, but the one is that of the body, the other that of 
the deity combined with it, so that the two together constitute 
not one nature but two. Only the not yet consecrated elements, 
moreover, are to be called " antitypes ** ; in this way Basil also 
used the word (I). The mystery, however, is called "participa- 
tion** because through it we possess a share in the deity of 
Jesus, but "communion** first, because we have communion with 
Christ, and secondly, because by the holy food we are united 
with one another, one body of Christ, members in his body, 
and therefore of one another. Therefore we have anxiously to 
watch lest we " participate ** with heretics, or allow them to 
"participate'* with us. Finally, it is still to be noticed that, 
according to John, the sacred food was not subject to the 
natural processes in the body. 

This is the classical doctrine of the Lord*s Supper in the 
Greek Church up to the present day. By the Holy Ghost bread 
and wine are received into the body of Christ. The eucharistic 
body is that which was born of the virgin, not, however, by a 
transubstantiation, as if the body of Christ descended suddenly 
from heaven and took the place of the elements, but by trans- 

1 ^&fjt^ ha-riv uXij6&; ^vuf^tsvov dsdriiTi^ rh sk rvjq iyieti yrxpdivov a-oSfix, ovx 
^ri TO ^vecXii^Qlv a-&fia e| ovpuvoC Kxripxsr»t^ iAA' '6rt oevroQ 6 Uprog xxt olvoi (lera- 
TTotoVvTxt sti v&fix xai etlyLx ®eov. st $^ rov rp67rov eTrt^viTslQ^ ttuq ytverat, otptut a-ot 
^xoGa-ectj Urt hoc TvevfietroQ ccytou, Soa-TTsp xeti i% tviq dyfocQ 6sot6kov $tk yrvivfiaroQ 
iyiov iecvrta kx) kv ixvr^ 6 Kupioi o'dpxx VTrivr^a'aro. 

2 OvK 'isTt rvTFOi 6 'dcproQ xxi 6 oTvo^ roG a-uizaro^ Kxi e^yLxroti Xpta-rcC' feif 
ysvoiTO, AiAA' xvrh rh v&fMX rov xvpiov rs&sufjLSvov, 
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formation and assumption, just as io the Incarnation. The bread- 
body is received into the real body and is thus identical with 
it. ' That is the last word of the Greek Church — only now was 
the mystery perfect. Only now was the real presence of the 
true body originated, the doctrine which the Churches of to-day, 
except the Reformed, wrongly assign to antiquity, nay, to the 
Apostolic age itself. It is true that Scholastics and Mystics have 
taught much that was original on the Lord's Supper in the 
Greek Churches since John ; spiritualism also was not abolished ; 
but the history of dogma can give no place to these individual 
pronouncements,- The sacrificial character and the reference 
to the crucifixion, which are so strikingly neglected by John, 
were again made prominent in after times. ' The physical and 
liturgical miracle was never, however, so logically analysed or 
reduced to the categories of being and phenomenon, substance 
and accident, in the Greek Church as in the West. Attempts 
at this were made; but they never obtained any far-reaching 
importance in the official doctrine. The second Nicene Council 
of A.D. 787 took its stand on the conception of John. The 
last exclamations of the assembled Fathers were: "Whoever 
does not confess that Christ, on the side of his humanity, has 
an unlimited form, let him be anathema. May the memory of 
Germanus (of Constantinople) and of John (of Damascus) endure 
for ever.'" 

' Steiti XII., pp. zl5 f, 27$— 236. 

' See Steitz XIII., pp. 3 — 66, The two controversies about the Lord's Supper 
of 1155 and 1199 are relatively the most important. 

' The magical view of the Lotd'a Supper is also seen in the practice of 
children's communion, which first attested by Cyprian (by Leucius ?), became the 
rule in the East, aftee infant Baptism had been established. Participation in the 
Lord's Supper was even held to be absolutely necessary ; so already Cyprian, 
Testim. IIL 25. See the Art. "Communion of Children" by v. Zezschwitz in 
Herzog's R,-Encykl., 2ud ed. 

* See Mansi XIII., p. 398 sq. and Hefele III., p. 473. On the present doctrine 
and practice of the Greek Churches as regards the Eucharist, see Gass, Syrabolik, 
pp. 251—277.; Katlenbusch 1. c. I., p. 410 ff. There as also in the Index of 
Hefele's Conciliengcsch. (esp. Vol III. under "Abeudmahl", "Messe") we obtain 
information also as to the numerous detailed decisions bearing on the rite (leavened 
bread, etc.); compare Heineccius, Abbildung der alten und neueo griechischen 
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§ 2. Christianity of the Second Rank. 

There existed in Christendom, ever since there was a doctrina 
publica^ i.e.y from the end of the second century, a kind of 
subsidiary^ religion, one of the second rank, as it were subter- 
ranean, different among different peoples, but everywhere alike 
in its crass superstition, naive doketism, dualism, and polytheism. 
"When religions change, it is as if the mountains open. Among 
the great magic snakes, golden dragons and crystal spirits of 
the human soul, which ascend to the light, there come forth 
all sorts of hideous reptiles and a host of rats and mice.'" 
Every new religion invigorates the products of the ancient one 
which it supersedes. In one aspect of it we know very little 
of the " Christianity " of the second rank, for it had no literary 
existence;^ in another we are thoroughly familiar with it; for 
we only need to set before us, and to provide with a few 
Christian reminiscences, the popular conditions and rites with 
which Christianity came in contact in different provinces,* as 
also the tendencies, everywhere the same, of the superstitious 
mob, tendencies inert in the moral sphere, exuberant in the 
realm of fancy. Then we have this second-class Christianity. 
jt consiste d in worship of angels — demigods and demons, reve- 
rence for pictures, T^ettcs,^ and amulets, a more or less impotent 
enthusiasm for the sternest asceticism — therefore not infrequently 
strictly dualistic conceptions — and a scrupulous observance of 
certain things held to be sacred, words, signs, rites, ceremonies^ 
places, and times. There probably never was an age in which 
Christendom was free from this "Christianity", just as there 
never will be one in which it shall have been overcome. But 
in the fully formed Catholic Church as it passes over into the 
Middle Ages, this Christianity was not only dragged along with 
it as a tolerated, because irremovable, burden, but it was to 
a very large extent legitimised, though under safeguards, and 
fused with the doctrina publica. Catholicism as it meets us in 
Gregory the Great and in the final decisions of the seventh 

1 Yet some of the apocryphal Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, Apocalypses, etc., 
come under this head. 

2 The works of Usener and Dieterich (Nsxw/a, Leipzig, 1893) are valuable. 

# 
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Council, presents itself as the most intimate union of Christianity 
of the first order with that subterranean, thoroughly superstitious, 
and polytheistic "Christianity " ; and the centuries from the third 
to the eighth mark the stages in the process of fusion, which 
seems to have reached an advanced point even in the third 
and was yet reinforced from century to century to a most ex- 
traordinary extent. 

It is the business of the historian of the Church and of 
civilisation to describe these developments in detail, and to 
show how in separate provinces the ancient gods were transform- 
ed into Christian saints, angels, and heroes, and the ancient 
mythology and cultus into Christian mythology and local worship. 
This task is as ^sthetically attractive as that other which is 
closely allied to it, the indication of the remains of heathen 
temples in Christian Churches. The temple of Mithras which 
became St, George's Church, proves that St. George was 
Mithras; in St. Michael the ancient Wotan had been brought 
to life again, just as Poseidon in St, Nicholas; the different 
"mothers of God", who were honoured with all sorts of sacred 
offerings — one preferred fruits, another animals — only show that 
Demeter, Venus, Juno, and countless other great mothers and 
holy or unholy virgins, had merged in the one mother, — The 
provincial calendars and various "Church Years" conceal sig- 
nificant reminiscences from the old heathen times. Here, how- 
ever, we are only interested in the questions of principle, how 
far all this had forced its way into the doctrina publica, and 
how it was possible for that religion, whose strong point had 
once been a horror of idols, to admit this stuff as something 
sacred. 

As regards the second question, the points of contact existed 
in the doctrina publica itself The following may have been 
the most important. In the first place, the doctrina had been 
constructed by the aid of Greek and Roman intellectual culture 
and philosophy. These, however, were connected by a thousand 
ties with mythology and superstition, which were not got rid 
of by assigning a "noumenon" to everything. We need only 
recall the single instance of Origen to see that the father of 
free and spiritual theology was at the same time the patron of 
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every superstition that would admit of receiving the least grain 
of spiritual contents. Secondly, the doctrina publica sanctioned 
the Old Testament. Before this, indeed, and even to some 
extent in the time of the conflict with Gnosticism great pains 
had been taken to prove that the Old Testament was a Christ- 
ian book, and to allegorise ail its ceremonial features. But the 
power of interpretation had weakened more and more in 
comparison with the strength of the letter. What a wealth was 
embraced in the book of material drawn from the most varied 
stages of religious history 1 This material was sacred. No one 
indeed now got circumcised, or offered bloody sacrifices, or 
refrained from eating pork, but what did that signify if every- 
thing else gradually came somehow or other to be accepted? 
From the third century the Church needed infinitely more than 
a doctrina puhtica; it needed a sacred constitution, holy priests 
and a holy ritual. The Old Testament from which pretty 
nearly anything can be legitimised also legitimised this. Thus, 
side by side with revelation in the form of sacred doctrine, 
there arose an indefinitely increasing mass of sacred things 
which could be justified from the Old Testament aione. For 
its sake the old strict exclusion of the literal meaning of the 
book and of its ceremonies was abandoned, slowly indeed, but 
surely. At first the attempt was made to proceed circuitously, 
and to attribute the ceremonial decrees to the Apostles, because 
men were still unwilling to appeal directly to the Old Testa- 
ment commands; but they then became bolder, and finally felt 
no scruple about using the Old Testament down to matters of 
detail, the special points of the Temple ritual — the cherubim being 
cited, for example, in support of the right to worship pictures. 
Thirdly, the sacred rites of Baptism, and especially of the 
Eucharist, offered points of contact for the intrusion of Christ- 
ianity of the second rank into official Christianity. The 
public doctrine had already, at a very early date, treated 
and regarded these rites as mysteries in the ancient sense. 
Thus the door was thrown wide open to the inrush of every- 
the character of a mystery, magic, liturgical 
miracles, and fetishes. Fourthly, devils and angels had played 
a great part even in primitive Christianity. The official doc- 
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trine, however, at first paid comparatively little heed to them; 
yet they had always employed the imagination even of the 
most enlightened. Round these traditions the popular concep- 
tions now gathered, and the doctrina publica was almost defence- 
less against them. When in the fourth and fifth centuries the 
masses streamed into the Church, it was not in a position, in 
spite of catechetical instruction, to exercise any control over 
them, or to examine the (mental) luggage of those desiring 
admission. Nay, more, the monks, who in the same period had 
with such extraordinary rapidity obtained full charge of piety, 
moved in this world of demons and angels, and cherished the 
ancient mythology under a Christian name. To live in the 
sphere of pure and impure spirits, to be visited, refreshed, 
strengthened by the former, and to be tempted and assailed 
by the latter, soon was held to be a sign of a heroic Christ- 
ianity; and to this the official doctrine had to accommodate 
itself. Besides the cultus, men obtained their edification from 
a pious hght literature whose dualism and exotic character 
might lead the critic to assign it wrongly to the Gnosticism of 
the second century. ' But the Church was perhaps even more 
strongly influenced by the Neoplatonic doctrine of spirits, la 
devoting itself to a lofty intuition, and, like the Gnostics of old, 
seeing between God and the world hosts of graded reons (angels) 
who as the " heavenly hierarchy " — in reality as cosmical powers 
— reduced the many to the one, this doctrine legitimised the 
superstitious and barbarous conceptions of demigods and genii. 
The one God, whom the people had never understood, threat- 
ened to disappear, even in the views of refined theologians, 
behind the whole complicated intermediaries who appeared more 
tangible and therefore more trustworthy. Who can wonder 
that now the cultured Christian, if a mystic, also preferred in 
his religious difficulties to resort to these courts rather than to 
turn directly to Godf If the supreme God had appointed and 
set these courts between himself and his world, then it would 

1 To the monks there fell as r rule in the East the role of mediators between 
Christianiljr of the first aod sccotid rsnlt. Tliey perhaps contributed most strongly 
to the transference of catchwords of the former into the latter, and of the spirit of 
the latter into the former. 
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be presumption and aimless effort to ignore them. Only the 
strict ascetic might venture that. But he also would rather 
dwell in fancy in the magnificent, beautifully ordered world 
of spirits, where the golden buckets ascend ; ^ he would rather 
picture the fulness and variety of the immortal life than dwell 
for ever on the desolate and terrifying thought of the One^ 
who was so incomprehensible, that not even his Being could 
be conceived. 

Fifthly, as a residuum of the idea that all Christians were 
"saints", and that the Church possessed apostles, prophets, and 
spiritual teachers, the conviction had remained that there had 
been a Heroic Age, and that those who had then won a name 
for themselves were "saints". They were added to the Patri- 
archs and Old Testament Prophets, and they continued ta 
receive successors in the martyrs and great ascetics. The most 
cultured theologians had already set up theories of the power 
of these heroes to intercede with God, and of their special 
relation to Christ. The anniversaries of the birth or death of 
the saints were celebrated, and thus they offered themselves in 
the most natural way to take the place of the dethroned gods 
and their festivals. They fell into line with the angelic powers,, 
and were held to be more trustworthy than the latter. Among 
them Mary came to the front, and the course of the develop- 
ment of dogma specially favoured her, and her alone. A woman,, 
a mother, made her appearance in proximity to the deity ; and 
thus at last it became possible to include in Christianity the 
recognition of that which had been most foreign to primitive 
Christianity — homage paid to sex, the sacred, the divine, in a 
female form. The Gospel to the Hebrews had already, indeed^ 
made the Lord say, " My mother the Holy Ghost " ; but this 
thought was yet sexless, so to speak, and was besides never 
made use of in the great Church. Mary now became the 
mother, the bearer, of God. 

Sixthly, from the earliest times the Christians had looked on 
death as holy; it was the birth-hour of the true life; for in 
this world life meant for the Christians to practise dying, and 
to have died was to live in immortality. Accordingly, every- 

i The Manichaeans held a similar doctrine. 
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thing connected with blessed death, had already been touched 
by the breath of immortality. The martyrs exhaled this breath; 
therefore their very bone.s were more precious than gold or 
jewels. The worship of the dead began early, and only a few 
opposed it. The heathen use of fetishes and amulets revived 
in the cultus of the dead and of relics ; in this form it was des- 
titute of the iesthetic charm which antiquity knew how to give 
to its amulets and little sanctuaries, and for this reason the re- 
fined taste of enthusiastic Epigoni rose in disgust against the 
veneration of bones and corpses [see Julian's attacks). But the 
Christians satisfied themselves from the contrast between the 
sensuous appearance and its religious value that their faith was 
unique and elevated, since it found the divine in the very dust 
and fragments of death. Therefore they were certain of not 
being heathen in revering those amulets and relics ; for heathen- 
ism sought and found its sacred things in the bloom of life, 
but Christianity in death. With the service of the relics was 
most intimately connected the veneration of the saints, and the 
two led to the veneration of pictures and idots. 

For, seventhly, the doctrina publica, as has been shown in 
our whole account, contained to an increasing extent the im- 
pulse to transform the ftxSsia-i? (doctrine) into mysteries; this 
impulse it followed continually in the treatment of the Euchar- 
ist. But in doing so, it opened up the way to the boundless 
desire to enjoy the holy everywhere and with the whole five 
senses, and it then obeyed this desire itself. The Lord's Supper 
became the centre of an ever extending circle of material sacred 
things which could be seen, heard, tasted, smelt, and touched. 
The reUgious was much more closely connected with the 
material than with the moral. That, however, meant the relapse 
to religious barbarism and the worship of images. This might 
be transfigured in poetry — everything now showed a trace of 
God; it could even be spiritualised pantheistically — God is the 
world, and the world is the deity revealed; but within Christi- 
anity it was nothing but apostasy. But further, the senses 
which seek to perceive and therefore do perceive that which 
is holy, become dull and Hind in presence of that which is 
actually perceptible, and dazzle the reason. The reason became 
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accustomed to a fabulous world of wonders, and more and 
more lost all rational standards. Even the most cultured Fathers 
from the fifth century ceased to be capable of distinguishing 
between the real and unreal; they were defenceless against the 
most absurd tales of the miraculous, and lived in a world of 
magic and enchantment Then there once more emerged 
practices which date from the earliest age of civilisation. Sooth- 
saying, auguries, examination of sacrifices, inquiries at oracles 
of every sort: — they had lost their name and their ritual, but 
they were now revived in all that was essential as Christian, 
though in new forms. Bibliomancy, questioning the Bible like 
a book of oracles, arose. Synods at first denounced it, but 
even great doctors of the Church favoured the evil habit. 
Ordeals, which were by no means originated by the Germans, 
came into vogue. Two clerics of North Africa were suspected 
of a scandalous act; both denied the charge; one must have 
been guilty; Augustine sent them over sea to the grave of 
S. Felix of Nola. There they were to repeat their assertions; 
Augustine expected that the saint would at once punish the 
liar. At the sixth Council a Monothelite offered to prove the 
truth of his confession by writing it and placing it on the 
breast of a dead man, when the dead would rise up. The 
Fathers of the Council accepted the test. In cases of sickness 
questions were addressed to this or that saint; the patient slept 
in his chapel; on certain days lodging in the chape! was more 
effective than on others, etc., etc. The sources of the fifth to 
the eighth century contain hundreds of such cases ; not only did 
the foolish multitude take part in them, but, as the above 
passages have shown, the spiritual leaders themselves. The 
impulse to mystagogy, and the misguided craving to feel the 
proximity of the deity, without being or becoming a new man, 
were to blame for this dechne and fall. Only two points can 
be cited. First, the better Christians still continued to seek 
and find an object of thought (i-oijrd'v) in the thousand liturgical 
sacred things, the thought and its envelopment interchanged 
with each other in an attractive play. Thus these men defended 
themselves against the charge of worshipping idols. Secondly, 
the honour to be assigned to idols was and continued to be 
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uncertain; it was not equal to that of God or of Jesus Christ 
or to the authority of Holy Scripture, and one might even finally 
disown them; any one might confine himself to the doctrina 
publico, and privately interpret in his own way its sensuous 
and magical portions, if only he did not attack them. But the 
poor common people knew nothing of this secret privilege of 
the learned, nor might they share in it. And even scholars 
were themselves burdened with an immense amount of stuff to 
which they had to dedicate their piety. It is the same to-day. 
The pious regard which is required by the whole complex of 
ecclesiasticism, intimately interwoven as it is with nationality, 
restricts the capacity to win independent power in religion, 
and to take earnestly and devoutly what is really earnest and 
holy. No religion gains anything through time; it only loses. 
If a hurricane does not pass over it and purify it again and 
again, it gets stifled in its own withered foliage. No hurricane 
has yet swept over the Churches of the East. And yet they 
possess in the Gospel, which they too read, an element of 
movement which perhaps in some future time will bring life to 
the dry bones. 



On the worship of angels, see Vol. III., Chap. IV. and Schwane, 
Dogmengeschichte 11., pp. 299—328. The seventh general Synod 
decided that angels must also be portrayed because they were 
finite in form, and had appeared to many in a human shape. 
The theologoumenon of Dionysius, who was not the first to 
teach it, concerning the nine choirs of angels, obtained general 
acceptance. The conception of the manifold guardian ministry 
of the angels became more and more important. Even Schwane 
confesses here : " the doctrine that every man possessed such a 
guardian spirit appears to have been allied to the old heathen 
idea of genii, but was also founded on Holy Scripture " (p. 315)- 
The worship and invocation of angels became estabhshed; but 
the Church held in principle to the position that the angeiic 
cultus was not identified with the worship of God.' 

' On the exlensiOD of anEel-worship wc have an mterestmg bit of evidence as 
early as the fourth century in Didymua, De trinit, 11. 7, p, 150 (ed. Mingarelli): 
Aji Utrit T^; ixxAtin'a; na' Hkh li/Kriifiai riSi Qi^ r^e ttfotfyiifiM viiSv (scil. of 
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In reference to the Saints, Cyril says in his fifth mystagogic 
catechism (c. 9) ; " Then we also remember those who have 
already fallen asleep, first the Patriarchs, Prophets, Apostles, 
and martyrs, that God through their prayers and intercession 
may accept our supplication." So also Augustine. This circle 
was extended after the fifth century by the addition of holy 
bishops, monks, and nuns. The power of the Saints to intercede 
was always the reason why honour and invocation (r/jttJi x^; 
eTrljc^yja-ig) were due to them. The ancient little martyr-chapels 
of the saints now became great Churches. The complete apo- 
theosis of the saints was denied in principle. The offerings 
brought on the anniversaries of Saints and Martyrs were always 
meant for God. But the connecting of the service of the Saints 
with the eucharistic sacrifice gave the former an extraordinary 
value. Banquets were regularly held on their anniversaries — 
a genuinely heathen custom, and in vain did men like Ambrose, 
Augustine, and Gregory of Nazianzus inveigh against them. 
The ideas of the communion of the Saints, and its typical 
import— every class gradually obtained its Saint — were certainly 
very valuable, and in this sense the worship of the Saints was 
not entirely unjustifiable; but the harm was greater than the 
benefit. The worship of God suffered, and crass superstition 
was introduced, especially in connection with the relics. This 
was first perceived by the Gallican priest Vigilantius who had 
witnessed the gross disorder prevalent at the sacred sites of 
Palestine/ Vigilantius (end of the fourth century) went to the 
roots of the worship of the Saints with his criticism, not only 
disputing the power of their intercession, but denying its exist- 
ence, since the Saints were not yet in heaven with Christ. 
Against him Jerome maintained (c. Vigil. 6) a "ubique esse** 
of the saints. Apostles, and Martyrs, since they were wherever 

the angels) STrawfjLot, $ sv^psrro^ ^vvupiQ apxocyys^oav^ ouk sv fiSveu^ t«7q tt^^so-iv, 
^AA^ xxi o'TsvuTToTq t$t^ Kou otxtatQ xat iypoii; fSfivd^a-xv^ XP^^^ ^^^ oipyvpt^ vi xeti 
h^i^etvTi KOa-fjLif&Bvrs^' Ueca-iv re oi iiv&pwTrot xett sIq r^ a'^urspu riiQ hsynetyLiviii 
avTovQ %ft;p/<x rk 'i%0vr« ohv ^q TrpvT^vtcc sTrtreuyfi^ruv rh evxriliptos yrpo^efiXiifjtsvay 
ova dxvoVvrsQ aou 7rs?^»yoQ hceA.x^s7v Hjv $iot fj,»xp6v . . . uq yrstpce^tia'dfjtsvot ^/is/ovoi 
evvotuQ fjL^ rvit; vrspt ryjv Trpso'^sicev et^rd vfiSiv^ (Jterovo'icei Si rvj^ roSv (pt/iortfiovfMevuv 
vTrlp roG sZ uyxdiSv yrapk roG &ioC. 

* Jerome c. Vigilant, and ep. ad Riparium. 
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Christ was. Augustine also, who refers to similar contentions, 
showed that the Saints continued to have the power and the 
will to participate in earthly things. Vigilantius had rightly 
perceived the danger of an actual fusion of the service of God 
and of the Saints, and his attack resulted, at least, in a sharper 
distinction being drawn in theory. This was also, however, done 
by the Greeks: they reserved worship [f^xTpelx] to God, and 
described the veneration of the Saints, in language already used 
by Cyril of Alexandria, as a becoming honour {rifiit ^rxsrix^). ' 
Most offensive was the worship of relics. " It flourished to its 
greatest extent as early as the fourth century, and no Church doctor 
of repute restricted it. All of them rather, even the Cappadocians, 
countenanced it. The numerous miracles which were continually 
wrought by bones and relics seemed to confirm their worship. 
The Church therefore would not give up the practice, although 
a violent attack was made upon it by a few cultured heathens, 
and besides by Manichians. Moreover, in the Church itself a 
scanty opposition arose here and there. The strict Arians 
(Eunomians) appear to have been more backward about this 
worship (c. Vigil, 8), and Vigilantius assailed the worshippers 
of relics, with Julian-like acuteness, though he was moved by 
the thought of the divine worship in spirit and truth. He called 
the adorers of relics "suppliants to refuse and servants of idols." 
He would have nothing to do with the lights kindled before 
relics, the praying and kissing, or the pomp with which they 

' Worship was mote and more paid to the saints as ascetics and workers of 
miracles. Men wished to receive froni the miracle- workers what they praised in 
the ascetics; for the worship was not platonic, but was always covetous. The great 
patterns for biographies of ascetics were the Life of Anthony by Alhanasius, and 
the Lives of the Egyptian monks by Jerome. These were followed in the West 
by the saintly novels on Martin of Tours by Sulpicius Severus, and the Egyptian 
Tales of Johannes Cassianus. Comprehensive works soon appeared in the East, 
of which the tpiAddio; Irropta of Theodoret, the Historia Lausiaca of Palladius, and 
the corresponding sections of Sozotnen's Church History, deserve special mention. 
The im^iiyiiaTa of Macarius are uniqne. The biographies of saints and martyrs 
of the Jacobites, Copis and Abyssiniacs are, thanks to a gloomy anil desolate fancy, 
particularly repulsive. We need only here mention the collection (Simeon Mela- 
phrostes) and the ritual use of the biographies (Menaen, Syoaxarien, etc.). 

' On the differences between East and West in the cultus of the relics, see 
Sdralek, Art. Reliquien in Kraus, Realeacyklop. der Christl. Alterthiimer. 
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were surrounded (c. 4). But that did as little good as his un- 
successful attacks on pilgrimage to the holy sites of Palestine. 
Men continued to seek the living among the dead, and soon it 
was enjoined as an universal command — and first in the West — ■ 
that every altar must have its relics; see Canon 17 of the 6th 
Synod of Carthage, and Canon 2 of a Parisian Council in Hefele 
III., p. 70, The altar was no longer merely the table of the 
Lord, but at the same time the memorial of some Saint or 
other. Yet in France it was still necessary for a long time to 
defend the practice against Vigilantius who had obtained no 
ally in Augustine, although that great theologian well knew 
that God required a spiritual service. * In the East, after Con- 
stantine Copronymus had attacked the relics along with the 
images, their worship was expressly enjoined by the seventh 
Synod; see the transactions at the fourth and seventh sittings 
(Hefele III., pp. 466, 472) as also the seventh Canon of the 
Council: "As every sin is followed by others in its train, the 
heresy of the iconoclasts dragged other impieties after it. They 
have not only taken away the sacred pictures, but they have 
abandoned other usages of the Church, which must now be re- 
newed. We order therefore that relics be deposited with the 
usual prayers in all temples which have been consecrated without 
possessing any. But if in future a bishop consecrates a Church 
not having relics he shall be deposed." On the worship of 
saints and relics in the modern Greek Church, see Gass, Sym- 
bolik, p. 310 ff., Kattenbusch 1. c. L, p. 465 f. Along with 
relics and pictures the sign of the cross — this from an early 
date : see even Justin — the volume of the Gospels, the eucharistic 
vessels and many other things were held to be especially holy. 
On the cross and the form in which it was to be made, on 
which great stress is placed, see Gass, p. 184 f. 

Mary takes the first place among the saints. She came into 

* On the continued influence of Vigilantius in France, see the tractate of Faustus 
of Reji de symbol© (Caspari, Quellen IV., p. 273) ; " Ut transeamus ad sanctorum 
• communionem. Illos hie sententia ista confundit, qui sanctorum et amicorum del 
cineres non in honore debere esse blasphemant, qui beatorum martyrum gloriosam 
memoriam sacrorum reverentia monumentorum colendam esse non credunt. In 
symbolum prsevaricati sunt, et Christo in fonte mentiti sunt, et per banc infidelitatem 
in medio sinu vitse locum morti aperuerunt." 
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notice even in the first three centuries. ' So early began the 
legends and aprocryphal narratives that dealt with her; her 
place in the Symbol next the Holy Spirit insured a lofty position 
to her for all time. Pierius, Alexander of Alexandria, and 
Athanasius, already called her mother of God, and her virginity 
was maintained before, during and after the birth, the birth 
itself being embellished with miracle, as in the case of the 
Gnostics. Hut Mary obtained her chief, her positively dog- 
matic significance from the fact that the dogma of the Incar- 
nation became the central dogma of the Church. Even the 
arguments of Irenxus are in this respect very significant (Mary 
and Eve); but it was only from the fourth century that the 
consequences were drawn. It would lead us too far to give 
here a history of mariolatry even in outline. " The orthodox 
Fathers of the Greek Church in the fourth century were still 
comparatively reserved. Ambrose and Jerome, above all, in 
their controversy with Jovinian, initiated the Church in the 
worship of Mary. '^ Ambrose who exerted so strong an influence 
upon Augustine is especially to be mentioned as patron of this 
worship. He taught that Mary took an active share in the 
work of redemption, and already applied Gen. III., 3 to the 
holy virgin. In his time, again, the fables about Mary, which 
had long been in existence, began to be recognised as author- 
itative in the Church. All that had been sung in her praise 
by extravagant Latin, Greek, and Syrian poets and novelists, 
was consolidated into a kind of doctrine. It was believed as 
early as the end of the fourth century that Mary had not died, 

1 Sec Vol. 1., |). 258; 11., p. 277. 

' A good review is given by Benrath, '-Zur Gesch. der Marienverehrung ", re- 
printed from the Theol. Studien und Krililc., 1886. A list is given in it of Catholic 
literature, in which the works of Marraci, Passaglio, Kurz (1H81), Scheeben (1882), 
and von Lehner (1881, also a ind ed.) are especially noteworlhy. Art. "Maria" 
hy Sleitz in the K.-Eneykl., Rbsch, Astarte Maria (Stud. u. Krit., 1888, pp. 265— 
Z99). Kaltenbusch, 1. c. I., p. 464 f. 

' Jovinian, so passionately handled by Jerome, had, in keeping with his depre- 
ciatory view of viigioily in general, denied among other things the perpetua vir- 
ginitas of Mary. But oflier Western writers, like Bonosns and Helvidius, held the 
same view, and found supporters in their own lime in Illyria. BoQOSus held 
heterodoj: views, besides, of the person of Christ (compare the P 
Herzog's R.-Encykl.). 
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but had been removed from the earth by a miracle. Yet the 
Arabian CoUyridians, who presented her with offerings of bread- 
cakes, as if she had been a goddess, were anathematised 
(Epiph. H. yS), The Nestorian controversy brought Mary into 
the centre next Christ. She was the rock from which was hewn 
the deified body of the God-Logos. Nestorius cried in vain to 
Cyril, and with him to the whole Church, ** Don't make the 
virgin into a goddess"; at Ephesus Cyril exalted her for ever 
in the Catholic Church above all creatures, above Cherubim and 
Seraphim, and set her at the right hand of the Son. He started 
the permutaiio nominum by which everything held true of the 
Son might be said to a great extent of the mother, because 
without her there would have been no God-man. She now 
really became a factor in dogma, which cannot be said of any 
saint or angel; for the name **she who bore God" (bride of the 
Holy Spirit) was thoroughly meant. It may be said in many 
respects that the orthodox now taught regarding Mary what 
the Arians had taught regarding Christ; she was a demi-god 
mediating between God and men. John of Damascus summa- 
rised the Greek theory in De fide orth. III., 12 and in the 
three homilies devoted to Mary. **The name * Bearer of God' 
represents the whole mystery of the Incarnation. The Holy 
Spirit purified Mary with a view to the conception." John adopted 
the whole mass of legend up to the Ascension. Her share in 
the work of redemption is strongly emphasised; her body re- 
mained uncorrupted. Yet it is noteworthy that John was much 
more cautious in his dogmatic work than in his homilies. 

The Synod of A.D. 754, hostile as it was to saints and 
pictures, did not venture to interfere with mariolatry; indeed 
it expressly avowed its orthodoxy on this point; but that was 
not enough for the opposition. Theodorus Studita described 
the iconoclasts as opponents of the worship of Mary — see his 
iyKctjfjLiov sU TViv jcolfj^y^criv of Mary ; and it was only by the Synod 
of 787 that feeling in the East was satisfied. But in spite of 
all the extravagances with which she was honoured — the suc- 
cessive rise of numerous festivals, the annunciation, birth, death, 
reception, introduction into the temple — she is only recognised 
after all in Greek dogmatics as the great patroness and inter- 
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cesser for men. There is not a word of her having been free 
from the stain of original sin. It has been rightly said that 
she soon took a much more independent position in Western 
piety. "The prayers to Mary in the Greek Euchologion have 
a very uniform tone, because they dwell persistently on the 
desire for support and help." (Gass, I.e. p. 183). In a word, 
although she is also called "Lady" by the Greeks, she is not 
the "Queen" who rules Christendom and the world, and com- 
mands in heaven. She is not the "Mother of sorrows"; that 
itself gives a different meaning to the feehng in the two Churches, 
But the superstition which is practised among the masses in 
connection with her pictures is perhaps worse in the East than 
in the West. 

The distinctive character of the Greek Church was most 
clearly expressed in the worship of pictures, in the form in 
which it was dogmatically settled after the controversy on the 
subject, ' There had been pictures from early times, originally 
for decorative purposes, and afterwards for instruction, in the 
grave-yards, churches, memorial chapels, and houses, and fixed 
to all sorts of furniture. Opposition had existed, but it came 
to an end in the Constantinian age. The people were to learn 
from the pictures the histories they depicted; they were looked 
on as the books of the unlearned. " At the same time the 

' On the controversy about images, see Mansi XII.— XIV., and the works of John of 
Damascus, Theodore Studita, TheophaiiES, Gregory Hamartolus, Cedrenus, Zonaras, 
Conslantioe Maaasses, Michael Glycas, Anastasius and others. Works by Goldast 
(1608), Dallaeus (1642), MaimbourE (1683), Spanheim (1686), Walch (Vol. X. of the 
Ketzergesch.), Sehlosser (1812), Marx (1839), Hefele (Coocil. Gesch. lU. 2, p. 366 S.; 
IV. 2, p. 1 ff.), Schenk, Kaiaer Leo III. (Halle, iSSo). On the relation of Armenia 
to the image.coiitro¥crsy, see Karapet Ter Mkrttschiaij, Die Paulikianer (Leipzig, 
1893), p. 52 ff., aad there also the part on the controversies and the history of Ihe 
sects, p. 112 if., etc.; see especially the K.-Gesch, of Hergenrblher. Gass, Sym- 
balik, p. 315 ff. Kattenbusch 1. c. I., p. 467 ff,, and the monograph by Schwarzlose, 
Der Bilderstreil, tin Kampf der griechischen Kirche um ihre Eigenart und ihre 
Fteihelt, 1890. 

' But at the same time, some ranked the pictures much higher than exegesis, 
as is shown by the interesting letter of Bishop David of Mei-Kolmank on images 
and drawings lo John Mairogomier (translated by Karapet, 1. c, p. 52) ; . . . "This 
sect arose after (he time of the Apostles, and hrst appeared among the Romans, 
wherefore a great Synod was held at Ccesarea, and the command was given lo 
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picture was to adorn holy places. But still another interest 
gradually made itself felt, one that had formerly been most 
strenuously resisted by early Christianity. It is natural for men 
to desire relics and images of venerated beings, to withdraw 
them from profane use, and to treat them with deep devotion. 
Christianity had originally resisted this impulse, so far as any- 
thing connected with the deity was concerned, in order not to 
fall into idolatry. There was less repugnance, however, to it, 
when it dealt with Christ, and almost none from the first in 
the case of martyrs and heroic characters. From this point the 
veneration of relics and pictures slowly crept in again. But from 
the fifth century it was greatly strengthened, and received a 
support unheard of in antiquity, through the dogma of the in- 
carnation and the corresponding treatment of the Eucharist. 
Christ was the image {shdv) of God, and yet a living being, 
nay, a life-giving spirit {Trvsuf^x ^ccottoiov); Christ had by the 
incarnation made it possible to apprehend the divine in a 
material form, and had raised sensuous human nature to the 
divine: the consecrated element$ were sljcovsg of Christ and yet 
were his very body. These ideas introduced thought to a 
new world. It was not only the Areopagite and the mystics 
who saw in all consecrated finite things the active symbol of 
an eternal power, or perceived the superiority of the Christian 
religion to all others in the very fact that it brought the divine 
everywhere into contact with the senses. They merely raised 
to the level of a philosophic view what the common man and 
the monk had long perceived, namely, that everything secular 
which has been adopted by the Church became, not only a 
symbol, but also a vehicle of the sacred. But amid secular 
things the image, which bore as it were its consecration in 
itself, appeared to be least secular. Pictures of Christ, Mary, 
and the saints, had been already worshipped from the fifth 



paint pictures in the House of God. These painters became arrogant, and sought 
to have their art placed above all other ecclesiastical arts. They said: "Our art 
is light, for, while few read the Holy Scriptures, it enlightens equally old and 
young." This and other passages by Armenius show, besides, that there were 
^' iconoclastic heretics " long before the Emperor Leo. The Marcionites (Paulicians) 
also rejected pictures and crosses. 
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(fourth) century with greetings, kisses, prostration, a renewal 
of ancient pagan practices. In the naive and confident convic- 
tion that Christians no longer ran any risk of idolatry, the 
Church not only tolerated, but promoted, the entrance of pagan- 
ism. It was certainly the intention to worship the divine in the 
material ; for the incarnation of deity had deified nature [Cpu^i?). A 
brisk trade was carried on in the seventh and beginning of the 
eightli century in images, especially by monks ; churches, and 
chapels were crowded with pictures and relics; the practice of 
heathen times was revived, only the sense of beauty was in- 
verted. It was not fresh life that seemed fair, but, though a 
trace of the majestic might not be lacking, it was the life 
consecrated to asceticism and death. We do not know how 
far artistic incapacity, how far the dogmatic intention, con- 
tributed to the Byzantine ideal of the saints. "Authentic" 
pictures were in existence, and numberless copies were made 
from them. By their means, monkish piety, engaged in a stupid 
staring at sacred things, ruled the people, and dragged Christ- 
ianity down to deeper and deeper depths. 

But this monkish piety, which prevailed from the Bishops 
down, had become more and more independent in relation to 
the State. None of his successors had mastered the Church, 
like Justinian; and it was the aim of the iconoclastic emperors 
to reduce it to complete subjection to the State, to make it a 
department of the State. They sought at the same time to 
have a State Church into which they could force the sects, 
Jews and Mohammedans, without imposing what was most obnox- 
ious to them, that which made official Christianity into heathenism 
— the worship of images. They meant therefore to decide what 
was Christian, and how the cultus ought to be framed, and in 
doing so they were aided by the fact that it could be shown 
without any difficulty that the worship of images was something 
relatively novel and alien. We cannot say more; for they them- 
selves were violent and rude barbarians, military upstarts, who 
depended on the sword. They had abandoned the idea of the 
Church as the chief support of the empire; it was to be the 
chief servant. Instead of priests they had soldiers. They merely 
wished that the Church should not give trouble, and that it 
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should be possible in any given case to miake whatever use of 
it the State might require. Image-worship may look like reli- 
gious barbarism; but it was associated with all the spiritual 
forces still possessed at that time in Christendom. The icono- 
clastic imperial power was much more barbarous, though we 
have to admit that Constantine Copronymus possessed brilliant 
gifts as a ruler. However, the emperors found bishops who made 
common cause with them, and it cannot be denied that some 
of these had religious motives for attacking the images. Here 
and there the hostility of the Jews and of Islam may have set 
them thinking about the matter; others sought for means of 
winning or conciliating the Mohammedans. Their opponents 
described the Arabians as the teachers of the iconoclastic 
emperors. 

In A.D. 726 Leo the Isaurian took the matter in hand. * A 
general opposition at once arose. "The king must not decide 
concerning faith'* (/zii 'SsTv (ixtriXsx Tsp) Tritrrscioq Xoyov TrotsTa-ixt), 
This general idea accompanied the whole dispute. From the 
days of Maximus Confessor, the leaders of the Greek Church 
insisted on the independence of the Church in relation to the 
State, and the Roman Bishops supported them in their efforts* 
They were for that very reason on the side of image-worship, 
just as, conversely, Charlemagne and his Franks were averse 

* Schwarzlose (1. c, p. 36 if.) has anew examined the origin of the contro- 
versy, in order to determine the external causes. But the matter has not yet 
been made clear. The following points fall to be considered, (i) Lesser reac- 
tions against the worship of images, which proceeded from the bosom of the 
Church even before the outbreak of the controversy, but which were only locally 
important. (2) Accusations by the Jews that the Christians ran counter to the 
prohibition of images in the Old Testament ; the intervention of an Arabian Khalif,, 
A.D. 723 (Jezid 11.), against the Christian worship of images and of Mary (influenced 
by Judaism?); influence of the Jews on Leo the Isaurian (?). (3) A theological 
iconoclastic party in Phrygia, gathered round the Bishop of Nacolia [on this Schwarz- 
lose, as it seems to me rightly, lays particular stress]; this party perhaps took its 
stand on ancient Montanistic and Novatian reminiscences — the Paulicians are also- 
said to have been inconoclasts; Leo's contact with the above party in his time of 
military service. (4) The resolve of the Emperors no longer to depend for support 
on the spiritual power of the Church, but on the army, yet on the other hand to- 
perfect the imperial papacy — after the pattern of the Khalif : /3«o-/A6^c kui ispsvQ 
81(4.1. Karapet, 1. c, lays stress on the part played by Islam, but will have nothing to 
do with Jewish influences. The Emperor wished to play the same part as the Kbalif. 
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from it. At the same time the influence of other motives than 
those of ecclesiastical politics should not be denied. ' It was 
perhaps the greatest and the least expected crisis ever experi- 
enced by the Byzantine Church. ■ The issue deprived it of 
any further independent history, of middle ages, or of a modern 
era. The image worshippers, with the Pope at their head, 
replied to the imperial edict by referring to express divine 
statutes, to the Lab arum of Constantine, and to the great 
Fathers of the fourth century, who had taught that the worship 
passed from the image to its prototype. ■' They appealed to a 
picture at Paneas of which Kusebius had spoken, but above all 
to the incarnation of the Logos. " Ha d God not become_nian, 
we wou ld not portray him in a Hunian form." The prohibi- 
tions of the Old Testament signified nothing to the contrary; 
for idols are only pictures of things which do not exist. We 
do not worship idols like the golden calf. He who makes use 
of the Old Testament in the Jewish fashion and charges the 
Church with idolatry is a reprobate Jew. Besides, Israel had 
possessed divine images of its own; it only refused to value 
them — Moses' rod, the golden pitcher, the cover of the ark etc. ; 
had it worshipped these, it would not have fallen down before 
idols. All sculpture made in the name of God was venerable 
and holy, ' These were the most important arguments. 

But the Emperor appointed a Patriarch favourable to him in 
Constantinople, and sought to get the Pope of Rome into his 
power. The latter, in his letters to him " defending the images, 
emphasized the points, first, that there were x^ipoxoi-^rx (images 
made with hands) which had been prompted by God, and were 
therefore sacred and, secondly, aj^fjfosro/jjra: (not made with hands), 

' Reuter, Geach. der relig. Aufklaring in MA. 1., p. 10 IT. 

' Od the extenial course of (he controversy in detail, see .Schwaiilose, 1. c, p. 5 1 ff. 

^ A passage from the works of Basil was especially important {3i' ilxitsi i 
yvSfit rod afX'ruXBU 7/KTai) ; but Funk (Quarlalschr., 1888) has shown that 
ivhile Basil certainly uttered this saying, his meaoing was different from thnl of 
Ihe later image- worshippers; by ilxut he meant Christ himself to whoni. the wor- 
ship passed. 

' Gregory II, Ep. ad German, in Mansi XIII., p. 91 sq. 

' Mansi XII., pp. 959 sij,, 975 sq. 
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as e.g., the picture which Christ had sent to Abgar. The latter, 
the xxsi^OTToiviTa,^ played a great, indeed the decisive, role in the 
Church of the East. Moreover, we see from the Pope's letters 
that the imperial edict not only affected image worship as the 
veneration of idols, stones, walls, and boards, but also the venera- 
tion of martyrs as polytheism, and that the military Emperor 
plumed himself on his likeness to Josiah (Hezekiah). Thereupon 
the Pope wrote him that the dogmas of the Church were the affair 
of Bishops and not of the Emperor ; as the former might not 
interfere in civil matters, so neither might the latter in ecclesi- 
astical. The Emperor replied that he was at once Emperor 
and Priest. But Gregory was not to be dismayed; his second 
letter was even more forcible than his first. John of Damascus, 
securely protected by a Khalif, also raised his voice in three 
apologies on behalf of the images. * In these the adoration of 
images is made to form an integral part of the dogmatic theory 
of the Incarnation. We adore the Creator who became a 
creature ; with him is inseparably connected the purple garment 
of the body. Therefore, while God himself cannot be portrayed, 
the incarnate God can. The Mosaic law only forbade the 
* adoration of service * {TrpocrKvvi^crtg KxTpsixq), but not adoration 
(7rpo(rKvv^(rtg) in general. Images are visible forms representative 
of the invisible ; the Son alone indeed is a perfect (identical) 
copy; but other images are also connected with the subject 
they portray, and from eternity one of every creature has 
existed in the presence of God. Gregory and John have a 
very great deal in common in their arguments, so that we see 
clearly how dependent the former was on Greek writers, ^ but 
not only is the whole subject more thoroughly treated in John, 
but it is more strictly based on dogmatics. He even goes so 

1 Opp. ed. Lequien I., pp. 305 — 390; see Langen, Joh. von Damasc, p. 129 ff. 
Schwarzlose (1. c, pp. 202 — 223) has described very thoroughly the theology of the 
supporters of images. On the third of the Damascene's apologies, see 1. c, p. 
103 ff.5 on the spurious letter to the Emperor Theophilus, p. 109 ff. 

2 Apparently this opinion is not yet sufficient. Following doubts already ex- 
pressed by Semler, Rossler, Malfatti, and Duchesner, Schwarzlose (1. c, p. 113 ff.) 
has brought forward reasons worth considering for holding that Gregory's two 
letters in their present form cannot have come from the hand of Gregory II. Inter- 
polations have been inserted by a Greek. 
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far as to see in the rejection of images ManichEeism, the con- 
tempt of matter which the God-Logos had hypostatically united 
with himself. We find a frightful confusion of ideas in an 
apparently simple and solid argument. All dogma, wherever 
John lays his hands on it, culminates in the images. The doc- 
trines of the Holy Ghost, of death, unction and the cross, all 
require this worship. 

But the freedom of the Church from the State was also 
strongly emphasised by the subject of the Khalif, so that once 
more the parallelism with Gregory's letters is striking, so much 
so as almost to cast doubt on the genuineness of the latter or 
of John's apologies. It was the prerogative not of Emperors 
but of Councils to control Church affairs. The power of bind- 
ing and loosing had been granted not to Emperors, but to 
Apostles, Bishops, and Doctors. In the second address John 
assails the Emperor still more sharply. At the same time, he 
now maintains that the Church is governed by the written and 
unwritten institutions of the Fathers; the worship of images 
belongs to the latter. It was diflicult to produce proof from 
tradition, and many patristic passages could be instanced against 
it. Hence "unwritten" tradition. The adoration of the cross 
and of relics was always embraced in the defence, and even 
the Old Testament analogy was cited in its support. In the 
third addre.ss it is again declared that adoration is due only 
to God and the body united with the Deity, and that the in- 
carnate God is alone to be portrayed. Then the abandonment 
of Scriptural evidence for images is made up for by an indirect 
proof. Here it occurs to the apologist, that in fact all the 
catchwords of orthodox dogma do not e.\ist in the Bible. 
/Next, we have a detailed philosophy of images: the Son is the 
perfect resemblance of God, and the Holy Ghost of the Son. 
Images are the ideas of things; man is the likeness of God; 
the word is the image of thought; recollection of the past and 
I representation of the future are images. Everything is an im- 
\ age, and the image is everything. The saints themselves are 
worshipped in their pictures. This is followed by the treat- 
ment of the Eucharist, next by a long section on the degrees 
of worship ; it is abasement in presence of the object revered. 
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To this is appended the mention of the curative shadow of the 
Apostles, the handkerchief, and the boys who ridiculed Elisha* 
Thus we are led up to relics, saints, and pictures, the crib, 
Golgotha, the cross, nails, sheets, swaddling-clothes, and vesture,, 
and again to books of the Gospels, sacred vessels, candlesticks 
and crosses etc. in the Church. Even the adoration of princes 
is recalled. Numerous patristic passages, some of them forged, 
are quoted. 

After the death of Leo, and the overthrow of an anti-emperor 
supported by those friendly to images, the son of the former, 
Constantine Copronymus, carried out his father's policy with 
an iron hand. He summoned the general Synod, already plan- 
ned by his father, to Constantinople A.D. 754. Three hundred 
and thirty-eight bishops assembled, but the Patriarchs were 
absent. Archbishop Theodosius of Ephesus presided. * The 
proceedings are only in part known, through those of the 
seventh general Council. * In the decision (opoc;) of the Synod 
Christianity is abruptly contrasted with idolatry, but the vener- 
ation of images is idolatry. There were hardly many Bishops 
who could or dared use such language honestly or from the 
heart. The majority played the hypocrite from dread of the 
emperor in declaring that the veneration of images was a work 
of Satan, introduced into the Church of the pure doctrine, in 
order to seduce men from the lofty adoration of God, or in 
describing painting as the sinful art by which the incarnation 
of Christ was blasphemed. But it sounds strangest of all to 
hear that these Bishops charged the image worshippers at once 
with Nestorianism and Eutychianism. They were Nestorians 
since it was of course only possible to represent the humanity 
of Christ, and thus his divinity and humanity were sundered ; 
and they were Eutychians in so far as they sought at the same 
time to represent his divinity and accordingly confounded it 
with his humanity. The only image allowed— and this is an 

1 Schwarzlose (1. c, pp. 76 — loi) has well described the iconoclastic party and 
its whole system. "The iconoclasts rejected the religious use and adoration of 
pictures, because not only according to their view were they contrary to Scripture, 
tradition, and dogma, but also seduced the Church into her^y and heathenism."" 

2 Mansi XIII., p. 205 sq. 
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important declaration — were the bread and wine in the Lord's 
Supper. Starting from the prohibition of the portrayal of Christ, 
images in general were argued against. Further, Christianity 
rejected along with heathenism not only sacrificial, but pictorial, 
worship. The saints live with God; to recall them to earthly 
hfe by means of a dead art was blasphemy. Men ought to 
continue to worship and invoke them, but to condemn their 
pictures. No reference seems to have been made to reUcs. 
We have now a series of excellently chosen passages from the 
Bible and the Fathers. In conclusion, stringent penalties were 
attached to the worship of images, and a string of anathemas 
crowns the whole. '"We also believe that we speak apostolic- 
ally and have the Holy Spirit," They had in fact uttered fine 
propositions, and used words which had ceased for centuries 
to be heard so distinctly in the Greek Church; but did they 
themselves believe in these words? 

They were under the yoke of the Emperor. The clergy 
obeyed when the decrees were published ; but resistance was 
offered in the ranks of the monks. Many took to flight, some 
became martyrs. The imperial poUce stormed the Churches, 
and destroyed those images "and pictures that had not been 
secured. The iconoclastic zeal by no means sprang from 
enthusiasm for divine service in spirit and in truth. The Emperor 
now also directly attacked the monks ; he meant to extirpate 
the hated order, and to overthrow the throne of Peter. We see 
how the idea of an absolute military state rose powerfully in 
Constantinople, how it strove to estabhsh itself by brute force. 
The_ Emperor, according to trustworthy evidence, made the 
inhabitants of the city swear that they would henceforth wor- 
ship^no image, and give up all intercourse with monks. Clois- 
ters were turned into arsenals and barracks, reUcs were hurled 
into the sea, and the monks, as far as possible, secularised. 
And the politically far-seeing Emperor at the same time entered 
into correspondence with France [Synod of Gentilly, A.D. 767) 
and sought to win Pepin, History seemed to have suffered a 
violent rupture, a new era was dawning which should supersede 
the history of the Church. 

But the Church was too powerful, and the Emperor was not 
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even master of Oriental Christendom, but only of part of it^ 
The orthodox Patriarchs of the East (under the rule of Islam) 
declared against the iconoclastic movement, and a Church with- 
out monks or pictures, in schism with the other orthodox 
Churches, was a nonentity. A spiritual reformer was wanting. 
Thus the great reaction set in, after the dealK' of the Emperor 
(A.D. 775), the ablest ruler Constantinople had seen for a long' 
time. This is not the place to describe how it was inaugurated 
and cautiously carried out by theskilful poli cy of the Empress 
Irene, * cairtTousfy, Tor a generation had already grown up that 
was accustomed to the cultus without images. An important 
part was played by the miracles performed by the re-emerging^ 
relics and pictures. But the lower classes had always been 
really favourable to them ; only the army and the not incon- 
siderable number of bishops who were of the school of Con- 
stantine had to be carefully handled. Tarasius, ' the new Patri- 
arch of Constantinople and a supporter of images, succeeded,, 
after overcoming much difficulty, and especially distrust in 
Rome and the East, after also removing the excited army, ia 
bringing together a general Council of about 350 bishops at 
Nicaea, A.D. ySj, which annulled the decrees of A.D. 754.^ 
The proceedings of the seven sittings^ are of great value, be- 
cause very important patristic passages have been preserved 
in them which otherwise would have perished ; for at this Synod 
also the discussions turned chiefly on the Fathers. The decision 
(opoc;) restored orthodoxy and finally settled it. The first six 
Synods with their anathemas and canons were first confirmed,, 
and it went on: "We decide with all precision and fitness taV 
set up, along with the form of the precious and life-giving 
cross, the august and holy images made with colours or of 

1 See Phoropulos, E/pifvif m ^A&ijvouu uvroxpccreipec 'Pufjtctiuv. MepoQ i. ann 769 — 
788. It is important that the iconoclastic emperors belonged to Asia Minor, while 
Irene was Athenian. 

2 Heikel (Helsingfors, 1889) has published in Greek for the first time the Vita 
Tarasii, written by Deacon Ignatius. 

3 A first attempt to hold a Synod failed A.D. 786, since the majority of the 
bishops were still adverse, and were supported by the army. 

'* See Mansi XIII., pp. 992—1052. The quotations in the Libri Carolini furnish 
many problems. 
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stone or other suitable material, in the holy churches of God, 
on sacred vessels and garments, on walls and tablets, in houses 
and on the streets: both the image of our Lord and God and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and of our undefiled Lady, the holy mother 
of God, and of the august angels, and all saintly and pious 
men; for the prototypes being constantly seen represented in 
images, the spectators are excited to remember and long for 
them, and to bestow reverence and due veneration on the 
images, not indeed the true worship according to our faith 
which is due to God alone; but (as it becomes us) to make 
an oiifering of incense and lights in their honour to the form of 
the precious and life-giving cross, to the holy Gospels, and the 
other sacred erections, as was the pious custom of the ancients; 
y for the honour paid to the image passes to the prototype ; and 
\he who adores the image adores in it the being or object 
portrayed," ' 

tilfSst as at Trent, in addition to the restoration of medieval 
doctrine, a series of reforming decrees was published, so this 
Synod promulgated twenty-two canons which can be similarly 
described. The attack on monachism and the constitution of 
the Church had been of some use. They are the best canons 
drawn up by an Qicumenical Synod. The bishops were enjoined 
to study, to live simply and be unselfish, and to attend to the 
care of souls; the monks to observe order, decorum, and also 
to be unselfish. With the State and the Kmperor no com- 
promise was made; on the contrary, the demands of Maximus 

I 'Opif Ojutv 0-vv iKfi^iicc Tiav ««' ififitMlf Ta/j«)rA >!»■/«; t?) tiit^ toC rifiiov 
K«( fBOWOio!! ffTaufoD i/aTiSiiSai Tig ffiTTi! xa'i ayfat litovae, rig ix xfl^'^'''"' 
<txi iiii(p7Sef Kai irifSt b'^ift iiririfJii'wc kx'iJ<"ii 'v ralf aytaif reV 0ieD iKK^ifir/aii, 
ir Ufoiq fKsiifi, Kai M^fi, roix'it T "«' THvirni, o'/xai n xa'i iicif t()( t* toC 
xi/piav Kai e<oC uai ffaiT^f oj tifiSlr 'l^roi XfitToB ilniitsf, nxi r^c ixp^yreii Jio-ie/nf( 
ttfiSv Tf); ayla( iicrditeu, Tiii/vr ri iyyilyuv, ita) r£vTUv iyim xai irlay itifSiv 
Urol yap ruiiixSi ii' i/ionKflf itaTuiriiirtMi i/S^ui, reffoCTOV Kai al rairat Stai- 

ifrairftii xa'i TifiifTiKiiy wftfxuiiffiv iiroyifAiit, nii jUif* tnv ncerii irlrriv lifuGiv aA<t' 

djV^kr tkOtTpti'aV, M ^ptTTtl /liv^ T^ SilX ^Cffti' OLhK tiV TpilTZt TS} tCvia ToO TlfiloV 

xai ^wfoigC fraufeC ital roit iyi'tit iliayyUy/eit itai raif Mmoit Ufiii( itaS-iiiari, 
lai iuniafiaTaiv xai ^lu^al^l rposayaiyiii vpil; Titb Ttirmv Tifiir TOitlfiei. xaOit lai 
roi( ifX'^''^ tiriliSt ^/iirrar A y^f tQc liKtuct ti^h IjtS ri ir; uTO'rifTcv iiajSahtr 
Kai i ^formySi rify lixdta, irpgrKuvii iv avrf toG iy-yfa^tttiieu t^v iniaTaan. 
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Confessor and John of Damascus are heard, though in muffled 
tones, from the canons. * Still, though the Byzantine Church 
possessed in the next period an abbot — Theodorus Studita" — 
who championed, as none but a Nicholas or Gregory could, 
the sovereignty over princes of God's law and the Church, it 
did not win freedom and independence. However, the repeated 
and for decades successful attempts made by military Emperors 
in the ninth century to get rid of the image-worship which had 
only brought defeat to the State, were finally frustrated. ' The 
great Theodore maintained the orthodox cause unflinchingly 
against Leo the Armenian and Michael the Stammerer. Their 
successor Theophilus was a relentless foe to images and the 
monks. Then came an Empress, Theodora, who finally restored 
the worship. This took place at the Synod held at Constan- 
tinople A.D. 842. This Synod decreed that a Feast of Orthodoxy 
(jj KvpixjoT^Tii^ TpSo^oSU<;) should b e celebrated annually, at which 
t he victor y over the iconoclasts should be regularly remembered. 
Thus the whole of orthodoxy was united in image- worship. '^ 

In this way the Eastefri Church rea^fea^fEe pbsitioh which 
suited its nature. We have here the conclusion of a develop- 
ment consistent in the main points. The divine and sacred, as 
that had descended into the sensuous world by the incarnation, 
had created for itself in the Church a system of material, super- 
natural things, which offered themselves for man's use. The 
theosophy of images corresponded to the Neo-platonic concep- 
tion, connected with that of the Incarnation, of the one unfolding 

1 See the Canons 3, 6 and 12. Theodorus Studita a few years later triumphantly 
asserted the famous 3rd Canon : " Any choice of a bishop, priest or deacon emanat- 
ing from a secular prince is invalid." 

2 See Thomas, Theodor von Studion, Leipzig 1892. 

3 The superstition indulged in by the image-worshippers is shown by the epistle 
of Michael the Stammerer to Ludwig the Pious (Mansi XIV., p. 399) ; see Hefele 
IV., p. 40. 

* See also the decision of the 8th general Synod, sessio X. (Mansi XVL, p. 161). 
An Oriental Christian — an Armenian, but in this question all Orientals are agreed — 
writes at the present day : A Christianity which is stunted and disguised in pictorial 
forms, if it belongs to the Church, i.e.^ if it is determined by the history and the 
spiritual genius of a people, is much stronger and more justified than any concep- 
tions coloured by sectarianism or rationalism, however much these may appeal to 
modern taste (Karapet 1. c, p. 116). 
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itself in a plurality of graded ideas (original types) down to 
the earthly. The theme had, as the image- worshippers said, 
been already touched on by Basil ("the knowledge of the pro- 
totype comes through the image": S;" EiyJvag ij •yvu<7i; tou xpx^- 
TUTav j'(Wr«i); Gregory of Nazianzus ("it is the nature of the 
image to be a copy of the prototype and of what is said": 
(KUTtj E/KSv5^ cpurii; fiif/,}ffix sivxi tiu it^j^fTt/Trou y,x) cu ?JyiTxi) ; 
the Areopagitc ("truly visible images are the seen [representa- 
tives] of the unseen" «A)j3w; sfi^xvetq iiy.i'js: eWt tx bpxrx tSi'j 
AofXT^v)', Theodoret {"sin alone has no copy") and others. ' All 
that had been wanting was a correct understanding and a bold 
carrying out of the truth. And lastly, that nothing be left out, 
Aristotelian scholasticism found its account here also. It had 
been maintained long ago, and supported by reference to the 
pictures "not made with hands" [xxetpS7rcl)iTx), tliat not paint- 
ing, but the tradition and law of the Church created the types — 
see also the decision of the seventh Council. But Theodorus 
Studita went still further." To him the picture was almost 
more important than the correct dogmatic formula; for in his 
view the relation of the copy to the original was a necessary 
one, and there was complete identity in so far as while the 
material was different, the form (the hypostasis) was the same. 
Theodore maintained that the material was indifferent, but that in 
the form of the authentic pictures one possessed the real Christ, 
the real Mary, and the real saints. They all bore their proto- 
type in themselves, and this prototype was independent of the 
personal impress; it went on imprinting itself from picture to 
picture, at first spontaneously — for these men caught at the 
absurdity of images not made with hands {ehhi? xxi'^OT^siifTtii), 
then through the artist, if he reproduced the type faithfully.' 
With this science of images composed of superstition, magic 
and scholasticism we may fitly close the development. The 

' See passages in Gass, p. 319 f. 

3 See 0pp. Theodori ed. Sirmond T.V. Here we Imve collected the Anlirrhetic. 
(I. — HI.) c. IcoDomachos, Confutatio Poematum Icoaomachoruni, Quxstioaes propo- 
sila: Icouomachis, Ihe Capita VII. adv. Icdoom., and ihe Ep. ad Flatoa. de cuitu &s. 
iraag. The two books of epistles (1. c.) contain ibundanl material regarding thp images. 

^ The chief passages are collected in great abundance and are well arranged 
by Sitmond T.V. sub voce "Imagines" iu the index. 
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Greek Church has almost entirely excluded plastic represent- 
ations, and its practice of art has, in consequence of the ban 
placed on it by the "authentic" picture, never been anything^ 
but stunted. No one can deny that the image-worshippers had 
some justification in their controversy with the iconoclasts; and 
for Greek Christianity, as it was, image-worship was a vital 
question. But in the great conflict waged for a century by the 
Byzantine Church with the State, not only did its distinctive 
character, but [its freedom, depend on the issue. Great monks 
had tried to educate the Church up to the idea of freedom. 
In the fight to retain its character it was victorious; but ia 
that for liberty it succumbed. 



CHAPTER V. 



—Sketch of the History of the Genesis 
OF THE Orthodox. Svstem. 



Origen had drawn up a system of Christian theology based 
on the four principles, God, the world, freedom, and Holy 
Scripture, and depending on the old Cathohc Church doctrine. 
It is the only original scientific system ever produced by the 
Greek Church. The conception of a scientific system of truth 
is in itself philosophical; it has not come from religion which 
consists rather in faith in revelation. But the science of the 
time had conceded a lofty place within itself to this very belief 
in revelation, and, on the other hand, it was an innate instinct 
of the Christian faith to give an account of itself. 

Origen's undertaking and the manner in which he carried it 
out contained as many repellent as attractive features for his 
Christian contemporaries and the future. As a whole it held 
its ground only in the narrow circle of friends and followers;' 
but its effects were nevertheless incalculable. If Origen had 
recast the whole faith (Pistis) into a science (Gnosis) the imme- 
diate consequence, by no means intended by him, was that 
some of his gnostic (theological) propositions were introduced 
into the faith, and that conversely others were amended in accord- 
ance with the language of the antignostic Catholic Kerygma. 
The system was thus dislocated, and with good reason ; for it 
was a system, simply because in spite of its scrupulous regard 
for the Bible, history, and freedom, it had transformed history 
into a natural process. In opposing the notoriously heterodox 
points of the system — the pre-existence of souls, pre-temporal 

' Theognostus, Origen's disciplf, made a new attempt at constructing a systtni, 
see Vol. m., p. 96. 
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fall of souls, eternal creation of the world, the doctrine of the 
transfigured body, and Apokatastasis — an attack was made, if 
not always consciously, on its principles which became conspi- 
cuous in these points. For the above doctrines were not append- 
ages which could be deleted; they rather expressed most clearly 
the fundamental thought of the system, that God is all in all, 
and that the doctrine of the Church was dealing with wholly 
inadequate symbols in concerning itself with the conceptions of 
the creation of the world in time, the historical fall and redemp- 
tion, the judgment, and a twofold final destiny. Men desired 
science, and there was, as in all ages, only one science; then 
it was simply that which Origen had represented. But at the 
same time none would abandon the traditional tenets as abso- 
lutely valid truths, partly in the interest of conservatism, partly 
because it was vaguely felt that scientific theology did not do 
justice to the distinctive character of Christian faith. That was 
the dilemma; but in one point all thinkers were agreed with 
Origen, viz., that the final aim of faith and of the theology 
accompanied by asceticism, was participation in the knowledge 
and consequently the life of the Deity. They were all intellect- 
ualists, even, so far as we are acquainted with them, the earliest 
opponents of Origen, including Methodius. ^ And theology 
brought about in the case of nearly all of them a loss to faith 
incalculable in its consequences — the fading of moral responsibi- 
lity and of the conception of the judgment. No doubt the 
"Judgment*' was maintained as before, and that against Origen; 
but the thought had lost and continued more and more to lose 
its all-commanding position in doctrine. 

At the beginning of the fourth century, ^ Christianity was, 
again in consequence of the theology, on the point of disrup- 
tion. Eusebius has himself admitted the danger in the outward 
organisation, and it was a result of the cleavage in thought. 
Bishops spoke authoritatively in the East who had learned from 
Origen all sorts of ideas that put the doctrine of the Church 
in danger of running to seed. A compact school was in the 

^ Besides him the earliest opponents — after Demetrius — were Peter of Alexandria 
and Eustathius of Antioch. Pamphilus and Eusebius wrote against Origen's enemies. 

2 See the details in Vol. III., pp. 121 — 162. 
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field that, while it considered itself very scientific and genuinely 
biblical, yet without knowing or intending it, secularised Christ- 
ianity. Constantine on the one hand, and Athanasius on the 
other, saved Christendom. Athanasius was no follower of Ori- 
gen; he was more akin to Iren^us. In giving the central place 
to the thought of Christ's essential unity with God, and in 
carrying it out, he also set the theology of the future, as it 
seems, on a new, or rather on the old Ireusean basis. But he 
was no theologian, or, better, he ceased to be one from the 
moment when he perceived the centra! significance of the above 
conception of faith. He hardly touched, let alone solved, the 
problem of correlating it with all the other results of contempo- 
rary knowledge, with the whole of natural theology. He had 
enough to do In showing that a conception still alien, at any 
rate to the majority, and clothed in an unfamiliar word, was 
scriptural, traditional, and fundamental, and in obviating object- 
ions. A kind of system was rather constructed by the strict 
Arians — Aetius and Eunomius — by means of Aristotelian philo- 
sophy. Every professed system up till past the middle of the 
fourth century was heterodox, with the sole exception of that 
of Marcellus ; but while he made a bold front against the whole 
doctrine of Origen, he seemed to fall into long refuted errors. 
His fate itself proves that one thing, in whose assertion orthodox 
and Arians were agreed, was already inseparably bound up with 
the Christianity of the cultured, viz., the Neo-platonic doctrine 
of God and his revelation. The one party — the Arians — might 
supplement it with Aristotelianism, the other might give the 
widest scope to the conception of salvation embodied in Jesus 
Christ, but in the above fundamental thought both were agreed, 
and the common veneration of Origen is proof of this. ' Cyril's 
catechisms show the procedure followed in the catechetic instruc- 
tion of the cultured. They are based on the Symbol, and its 
separate points are proved from Scripture. Agreement with 
Scripture is sufficient; it also guarantees, so to speak, the unity, 
or, better, it suppresses the craving for strict unity. Revelation, 
as contained in the oracles of Scripture, was to satisfy all wants. 
The catechist did not indeed renounce rational argument in 
' Uq Arians and oithodox, see Cbap. I. 
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support of separate points of doctrine, but he did not offer 
anything like a system. On the other hand, traditionalism and 
the mysticism of the cultus were already strongly marked. Nor 
was the latter unconnected with Origen; on the contrary, no 
theologian of early times did so much to further it as he. 

The transference of Athanasius* thought into the scientific 
theology, i.e., into Origenism, was the work of the Capp^docians. 
Among them Gregory of Nyssa was the most thorough adher- 
ent of Origen. Though not without some reservations, yet it 
can be said that he represented the fundamental conception of 
Origen.* His "Great Catechism" is the only writing of the 
fourth century which can be compared to the work "De prin- 
cipiis*'; but it contains a much narrower range of ideas, and 
is by no means, even in Gregory's own view, a complete work 
on dogma. ' Next to the Cappadocians, Didymus of Alexandria 
is to be named as a disciple of Origen. It was of immense 
importance that, just before complete traditionalism settled on 
the Church, these men took up the cause of theological science 
in Origen's sense, further, that at this very time men were 
found in the West to communicate the views of the Cappadocians 

I The reservations are, certainly, not unimportant. If Gregory also shared 
Origeu's starting-point, viz., the antithesis of the spiritually divine and the sensuous, 
yet he had a more distinct grasp of the notion of creation, and attempted to under- 
stand the sensuous as a necessary side of human nature. Finally, however, he 
also regards the whole development explored by Christian theology as a cosmical 
process ; only the process does not appear so manifest as in Origen, who besides 
had also, judging from Clement of Alex., introduced ideas alien to it. 

• Everything in the "Great Catechism" is rational. The author begins by ex- 
pounding the doctrine of the Trinity as the just mean between Jewish monotheism 
and heathen polytheism. He also shows that it occurs io the Old Testament 
(c. 1^4). Then follows the account of the doctrine of the Incarnation (c. 5 — 32), 
which forms the subject proper of the Catechism. It is treated from the most 
varied sides ; the reason, nature, and result of the incarnation are discussed. It is 
proved from the essential attributes of God as well as the state of men; and it is 
shown that on the one hand it corresponds to the goodness, justice, wisdom, and 
power of God, and on the other presupposes the condition of evil, death, and 
freedom in man. Christ became man for all, but he is the physician only for the 
virtuous. The old question why he appeared so late is also (c. 29) discussed. The 
conclusion is taken up with expositions of Baptism, the Last Supper, and faith, 
which constitute the new birth, /.^., virtuous life (c. 33 — ^40). Origen's conceptions, 
though grouped round a new centre in that of Athanasius, run through the whole ; 
this is still more conspicuous in some of the other writings by the same author. 
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and Didymus to their native land, and, finally, that the Byzan- 
tine Church never ventured to condemn the works of the 
Cappadocians — of Gregory of Nyssa. The la^t is especially a 
fact which cannot fail to excite astonishment; but what would 
have been Itft to the Greek Church from the sixth century down, 
if to the condemned doctors of the Church and their writings 
we had further to add the main works of Gregory of Nyssa. 
Since, however, the Church has steadily acknowledged the 
orthodoxy of the Cappadocians, ' Origen himself has after all 
been always looked at as only half a heretic. Up to the present 
day the members of the two Catholic Churches do not know 
exactly how they ought really to regard him. He has remained 
a thorn in the flesh of the Church, 

At the close of the fourth century it was settled that the 
dogmas of the Trinity and the Incarnation constituted the faith ; 
for they were most intimately connected, and the former was 
fixed in terms of the Incarnation. The great Apoliinaris, a 
systematic theologian and besides an opponent of Origen's 
method, and the Cappadocians established this conviction. By 
this means an immen.se gain was made on the one hand, but 
on the other not much; for what good did it do to confess 
these doctrines, as long as it was possible by means of philoso- 
phy to furnish very dift'erent versions of them, or while the 
infinite number of other tenets, which fell within the range of 
theology and required absolutely to be discussed in terms of 
the Symbol or of Holy Scripture, were destitute of any fixed 
form? We must again, or, rather still conceive the state of 
matters during the whole of the fourth century on to its close 
as being mutatis mutandis the same as when Gnosticism flourished, 
though a consensus of opinion was not wanting in the Church. 

' The Cappadociniis were always held to be the foremost among theologians. 
Thus Theodore of Sludioii says (Aiitirrhel II. adv. Iconom., p. 113, edit. Sirmond.) r 
xdi III ixauriniia rSSt KOfu^miiriTiin TroTifav, Tfityaftei/ nir roS iieKiymi . . . 
BariA(/au i) reC fiiyiltAeu, and of the furraer (Iamb. 67, p. 766]; BfiD>9£v rliitTii 
T0 fiaf rUt Seyniruv, 'Hx^'"! Hvru; thv liirpujiiiviov, nixaf Kxi riie-ae i'rpl^ 
HUfirat riif alfia-tif, Tgv K^s-fiiov ivT^fif^a; iv rait «'eif t.i'ya7(. From the sixth 
century Gregory of Nyssa |)ut Ills admirers in a precarious position by his mani- 
festly heterodox doctrines. They were hushed up; yet their author is not placed 
by the Greeks of to-day od quite the same high level as Basilius and Gregory of 
NaziuuuB. 
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There was no recognised conception of the nature of the In- 
carnation, after the bold and sanguine attempt of ApoUinaris 
had been rejected as heretical, and the hundred and one 
'•doctrines" which floated round the Trinitarian and Christolo- 
gical dogma were as fickle and uncertain as the waves of the 
sea. It was not known what belonged to the *• faith'*, whether 
to include psychology, or natural science. Everything offered 
itself, and nothing could be declared indifferent without danger ; 
it was uncertain, too, in what form it did belong to faith. No 
one knew how the Bible was to be interpreted, whether lite- 
rally, or typically, or spiritually ; no form of interpretation could 
be wholly accepted or wholly rejected. It was not known what 
was to be expected in a future state; and as much doubt pre- 
vailed about the beginning as about the end of things. Con- 
ceptions still existed of God, the earth, heaven, Christ, the 
glories of Paradise and the horrors of the judgment, like those 
prevalent among the old "Saints'* of the second century, and 
they were firmly held with less sanctity, but the same fanati- 
cism, by the new saints, the monks. 

On the other hand, both among monks and others, conceptions 
existed such as Origen cherished from which the many-coloured 
pictures and dramatic scenes had disappeared : men believed in 
eternal worlds, the original affinity of the human spirit with God, 
in the one unfolding itself into the many, and the many necessarily 
returning into the one. And in the fourth century Christians, and 
even clerics, went beyond Origen. To them the coverings and 
masks into which he had transformed the realistic doctrines of 
the Church were still more transparent. A man was now a 
Christian because every one was or was becoming one ; but he 
would not cease being a philosopher. It was hardly necessary 
to come to terms with the doctrine of the Trinity, for, one or 
two points being set aside, it was held to be correct, rational, 
and Platonic. The Incarnation caused greater difficulty, but 
the Cappadocians themselves had shown how it could be under- 
stood rationally. A still further step was taken; the humanity 
assumed by God was dealt with in a free and easy manner. 
Speculation found plenty of expedients by which to pare down 
the paradox and to reduce it to the level of the intelligible. 
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But once one had formulated, somehow or other, his assent to 
the Trinity and Incarnation he was really free and could apply 
Greek learning ('Ea^.jjvw^ ^xi^eix) as much as he pleased to 
Christian truth, interpreting its myths. ' Moreover, there were 
Christianised philosophers who succeeded by an artifice in unit- 
ing the sublimest spiritualism with superstition; they inculcated 
a ritualistic immanence of the pneumatic in material, if conse- 
crated, things, and transformed the whole world and history 
into a descending series of types and symbols, which appeared 
at the same time as effective vehicles of the divine. Creation 
was the evolution of the one into a world of ideas, symbols 
and types — every potency being the copy of a higher, and the 
pattern for a lower one; and redemption was completed in the 
mysteries of thought and the cultus, which led from type to 
type, from potency to potency, up to the all-embracing One. 
Thus lamblichus had taught; Neoplatonic philosophers of the 
fourth and fifth centuries followed him, and as they were in a 
position to conserve heathen mythologies and cults by this view, 
Christians transferred the conception and method to Christianity. 
To them the Incarnation no longer appeared as an isolated 
paradox; it was a special instance, or the verification, or neces- 
sary result, of the cosmical process. The great Unknown, who 
probably belonged to Alexandria, and who is called Pseudo- 
Dionysius, " in an elaborate conception of the world, smuggled 
into the Greek Church and its theology the Neoplatonism into 
which the other doctors of the Church had only dipped timidly, (?) 
and on this foundation he constructed his theory of the heavenly 
hierarchy, and its copy, the hierarchy of the Church." ^ Diony- 

' Nothing is more instructive here lliaii tlie study of the noble Synesius, 
Thousands must have lield (he same views as he at the transitiou frotn the fourth 
lo the fifth century; but few possessed the honesty of this Bishop or the clearness 
of his mind; see above all his letter to his brother Euoptins, when confronted by 
the question whether he should or should not accej>t the bishopric ofTctcd him. 
He was Ihen still a Neoplatonist, and, though lie afterwards modified his views to 
some extent, lie never ceased lo be one. But he openly declared that while he 
would not give up science, he would accept outwardly the mythical wrapping (Ti 
i' 'i^u ^iM/tviSv), since the people did not endure the clear light. — Even at the 
end of the fourth century, Church Fathers found it necessary to opjiose the idea 
first broached by Celsus, that Christ had borrowed front Plato. 

' Steili, Jahrbb. XL, p. 195. 
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sius seems to be a realist in the sense of the Church; he lets 
everything realistic stand; but it is all in fact simply a wrap- 
ping ; nothing is and nothing happens which is not self-evolved 
in the process of the Cosmos. At the same time it is unmis- 
takable that, though the form by which it is expressed is not 
satisfactory, the nature of the good is perceived — it consists in 
inner union with God. * It was of inexpressible importance that 

1 On the system of Dionysius, see Steitz 1. c, pp. 197 — 229. The fundamental 
thought of Dionysius is the absolute transcendence of God; but God is to him, 
at the same time, absolute causality ; as causality he still stands outside of the 
world (the many), but yet the forces emanating from him can on the other hand 
be regarded as a self-reduplication (ToAAflwrA«tf'/af«tf'fl«/). Thus the attempt was 
made to combine the thought of the transcendence of the One with Pandieism. 
This One is force and movement in virtue of the 'ipuQ (iy^Tif) dwelling in it, and 
thus it issues from itself in order to return to itself. This emanation, however, is 
identical with the fixing of 'jepooptvfioi and 'jexpx^tiyiixTX\ i.e.^ the finite conceived 
as pure forms exists from eternity in God himself, nay, treated and conceived as 
one, it is himself. In him and belonging to him the forces are always immaterial, 
undivided, identical. From the standpoint of God, accordingly, the whole process 
of the world is simply pure self-movement; but viewed from beneath it is one of 
unfolding, division, and descent, and again of ascent, unification, and return to 
the One. We must always maintain both, rest and movement, transcendence and 
immanence, unity and multiplicity. To this correspond the kataphatic and the 
apophatic theologies. The former descends from God to things in order from the 
effects to draw conclusions as to the absolute, inexhaustible, nature of the One. 
The latter rises from things to God, in order to deny regarding him all that may 
be conceived, and to find him exalted above the antithesis of error and truth, of 
not-being and being. The latter is to Dionysius the more appropriate, but the 
two methods ought not to contradict each other; for the Deity is placed even 
above the antithesis formed by the statements of the apophatic and kataphatic 
theology. In his fifth Epistle, Dionysius says (I., p. 594, ed. Corder) : 6 Qe7oQ 
yv6^o^ ea-ri ro ofjepdo'trov ^&i — how often since that has been repeated by mystics ! — 
Iv ^ xxTOiKeiv 6 0«o$ y^iysTur xxt xop^ra ye '6vrt ^ik rifv vTrepexova-xv (pxvdrtiTec 
Kxt XTTpoa-trta t^ xvr& hx t^v vTTsp^a/^Hiv t^q uxepova-iov c^wro^t/o'/a^, Iv rovrta 
yiyverut tt&q 6 0sdv yv&vxi kxi t$s7v x%tovfi,6vo(; xvrifi r^ ju^ Sp&v /tcifdl yivM^'Ketv^ 
xXijdSii hv Tw t/Tip hpxa-tv Kxt yveSa-iv yiyvdi^svo^. The thought of God's tran- 
scendence was the decisive point. To the unmoved mover every spirit, nay, every- 
thing in its own way strives to rise. " A nameless longing passes through all the 
veins of nature;" God himself comes not nearer; but men can force themselves 
up to him. Evil consists in being separated from him; it is a pure negation; it 
does not exist in relation to God ; for it is a negative in the sphere of the many, 
which yet in view of God constitute a non-material unity: it is the unnatural, 
that which does not correspond to the nature of the various beings and things, 
each taken in its distinctive character. In so far as these are^ they are good; but 
in so far as they are not what they ought to be, they contain evil in themselves. It 
remains obscure, however, how they cannot be what they ought. Is it due to the 
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from and after the sixth century the writings of the Unknown, which 
also betrayed the influence of Aristotle, were held to be the 
works of an Apostolic personage. Neoplatonism and the mysticism 
of the Cultus were thus declared to be part of classic Christianity. 
The representatives of the " common sense '* of the Church 
at the end of the fourth century were quite aware of the 

multiplication in itself, or to an unknown hindrance ? In any case the good is 
union with God. At this point begins the most characteristic work of Dionysius, 
its mystical and scholastic feature. This union, like everything else, has its stages; it 
is consummated by purification, illumination, and perfecting. As the sun dispels 
darkness, then fills everything with light, and brings it to perfection, so also does 
the Deity. And everything in the Cosmos contributes to this process; it is the 
object and agent of redemption; it is a universe of symbols which lead to God, 
but which cannot be entirely transcended in this world; for we only see through 
a mirror in a dark saying. The process itself is no pure process of thought; thinking 
is only its accompaniment; it is a process of the action of being upon being; 
therefore the symbol and the rite which offer themselves to the feeling of the soul 
that is passive and yields itself up to them. Accordingly we have, at the close, 
the passive intuition, in which man no longer participates in anyAing external, 
is no longer conscious of anything positive, but negativing all things, loses him- 
self in the inscrutable. Yet there is no negation from which it would not be 
necessary to separate the Deity by a vvip ; the imagination must cast anchor before 
the portals of the inscrutable and incomprehensible. The purifying, illuminating, 
and perfecting rites are imparted to men by the heavenly and ecclesiastical 
hierarchies. But between these and the Deity Dionysius has placed the Church 
doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation. The former has been outwardly 
treated orthodoxly on the whole, yet in such a way that it after all merely assumes 
the form of a Trinity in revelation ; t.e.j the persons are regarded as the first stages 
in the multiplication of the Deity which is continued in the heavenly hierarchy; 
however, this way of looking at the matter is disguised from view. As regards 
the Incarnation, the system has naturally no room for it; for regard for the tran- 
scendence of the Deity prevents it from recognising any incarnation, and in con- 
sequence of his immanence the whole process of the Cosmos itself is the materialis- 
ing and manifestation of the Deity in the world. Yet the Incarnation is maintained; 
but, since this was impossible, it is not made the central point, but serves as the 
foundation of various speculations, and the illustration of valuable thoughts. The 
result of the Incarnation in Jesus is conceived as a raising of human nature to its 
highest power, and not properly as a fusion of two natures (yet we have the expression : 
Kouvii QsxvBpixii tvipytix) ; for even in the manifestation of Jesus the Deity remains con- 
cealed and incomprehensible. Like all symbols and phenomena the Incarnation is in a 
certain sense a disguising of the Deity. With Jesus Dionysius also connects a few realistic 
Church doctrines as to redemption, victory over the demons, and ^eoyevtviet \ but 
the Incarnation really is the representation of God's unfolding of himself in general. 
As regards the actual redemption of individuals the main stress is placed in this 
system on the two hierarchies and the mysteries. These hierarchies ai*e genuinely 
Neo-platonic. The heavenly was formed by the graded choirs of angels (l>iads, 
see Vol. III., Chap. 4) which themselves consecrated severally by the higher, consecrate 

22* 
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heterodoxies which existed in spite of, and side by side with, 
the confession of the Trinity and Incarnation; some of them 
indeed were themselves not content with the generally received 
doctrine. They desired a God with eyes, ears and limbs, a 
resurrection of the identical body, and a visible glorious king- 
dom of Christ at the end of the world. Even an exceedingly 
cultured exegete like ApoUinaris made common cause with 
them in the last point. A founder was sought for hete- 
rodoxies; it was impossible to blame Manichaeism for every- 
thing. *EAA>fv/x>? TTXiislx was held to be the culprit, and there- 
fore also Origen, the man who was said, not without reason, 
to have introduced it into Christian theology. A passionate 
opposition was raised in Egypt among the Scetian monks, and 
in Palestine where Origen had many admirers. It was, above 
all, the narrow but honest Epiphanius who saw in Origen the 
father of Arianism and many other heresies. The comprehensive 
chapter against him in the former's Panarion (H. 64) is the 
first polemical writing we possess of ecclesiastical traditionalism 
against Origen ; it is by no means unskilful ; it does not confine 
itself to details, but disputes e fundamento the title to a place 
in the Church of a theology such as Origen offered.* The 
"Expositio fidei catholicae ecclesiae*' appended to the Panarion 
shows, indeed, the complete inability of Epiphanius to give an 
account of the faith ; it loses itself as usual in irrelevant discus- 
sions, and the positive contents are extraordinarily scanty. But 
the attack on Origen (compare also the somewhat earlier " An- 

severally the lower; the historical Christ even had his place among them. TTie 
ecclesiastical hierarchy consisted of the bishops, priests, and deacons; and the means 
which acted from beneath upwards were the six mysteries (see Chap. IV.). In the 
work on the ecclesiastical hierarchy these mysteries are minutely explained. Every 
openly heterodox opinion is, as generally, once more ^voided. " The Areopagite has 
given the Church an exposition of all the mystic rites, such as it had not possessed till 
then, in which every act of the cultus has its peculiar, deeper reference and secret 
meaning. His exposition attaches itself in form to Christian dogma, and could 
therefore serve as a pattern to the Church theologians of the following centuries. 
As regards the matter, indeed, the case is different ; for the Christian dogmas them- 
selves merely appear as the dress of Neo-platonic ideas, to which the inflexible 
form offers a stubborn resistance." 

1 H. 64 c. 73; Si/, 'Hp/ygvif, otxl tSJc 'EAAifv/x^^ 'KoultioL^ rv^?iu6gU t^v voCv 
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coratus") opened the first great controversy over the question 
whether scientific theology as understood by Origen was legi- 
timate or not. Walch ha.s described the history of this controversy 
with his usual thoroughness. It is acknowledged how disagree- 
ably the action of Epiphanius disturbed the circle of Origen's 
monkish admirers, who were congregated in Palestine under 
the protection of the like-minded John, Bishop of Jerusalem. 
The dream that one might be both a pillar of the Church and 
a theologian like Origen was dissipated. Jerome preferred to 
remain a pillar and to abandon Origen. After his desertion 
and his betrayal of his friend Rufinus, he became the father of 
the "science of the Church." To some extent he is a type of 
this "science" up to the present day. It lives on fragments 
of the men whom it declares to be heretics. It accepts just as 
much from them as circumstances permit, and retains of the 
old what it can maintain with decency. It cultivates a little 
literalness, a little allegory, and a little typology. It attacks 
all questions with a parade of freedom from prejudice; but 
anything inconvenient it surrounds with a thousand invented 
difficulties. It is proud of its free-thought in matters of no 
importance, and hides itself finally, when hot pressed, behind 
a brazen stare. It characterises its friends as "well-disposed", 
homines boni, and slanders its opponents. Where evasion is no 
longer possible, it states the inexorable historical fact as a major 
premise; to this it adds a minor taken from its prejudices, and 
then it solves the syllogistic problem by the aid of piquant 
conceits. ' It can be incredibly frivolous and again pedantically 
learned, just as it suits. Only one question does not occur in 
its catechism, and it is always hard to drive it home, viz., what 
is historical truth? That is the science of — ^Jerome. 

1 For a parallel to Ihis characterisation compare Luther, Vnm Papstlliuni lu Rom 
■wider deii hochberUlimteii Romanisleii zu Leipiig (Weimarer Ausgabe, Vol. VI. 304) ; 
Lieber Romaniiit, wer hnt daran geiweiffelt, dasE das a!t Gesetz und seine Figuren 
musaeQ ym Neuen erfullet werden? man durlft deiner Meisteiiichaft hirynnen nichts 
Aber hie sollestu dich lassen seheo und heweysen deine hohe Kuosl, das die aelb 
Erfulling durch Petram odder deon Bapst gescheh: Da achweygestu wie eia Stock, 
da zu reden ist, und schwelzist da nit not zu redenn isl. Hastu dein logica nit 
bass gelemet ? Du probirst die maiores, die niemant anficht, und nympst fur gewiss 
ilie minores, die ydermann anficht, and schlenssist was Du wilt. 
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Epiphanius* breach with John led to the intervention of the 
Alexandrian Bishop Theophilus, who, at the time, still refused 
to yield to the "anthropomorphists*', and adhered to Origen's 
party. Rome also took part in the dispute which, settled as 
between the bishops, broke out anew between the two scholars^ 
Rufinus was only able to defend Origen's orthodoxy by the 
doubtful assumption that "heretics" had corrupted his works 
But that helped neither him nor Origen. Origen was con- 
demned and Rufinus censured in Rome in A.D. 399 by the 
ignorant Anastasius. The errors charged against Origen (see 
Hieron. ad Pammach.) were, a subordinationist doctrine of the 
Trinity, the doctrine of the preexistence of souls and their con- 
demnation to enter into bodies, the view of the future conver- 
sion of the devil and the demons, the interpretation of the 
skins in Gen. III. to mean the body, the spiritualising of the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body, tiie explanation of 
Paradise as spiritual, and the too extensive use of the allegori- 
cal method, etc. Not only, however, did Rome renounce Ori- 
gen, but Alexandria also. Theophilus saw that his power ia 
Egypt would be shaken if he did not rely upon the masses of 
stupid and fanatical Coptic monks, the anthropomorphists, in 
whose circles a material God was defended in doggerel rhymes,, 
and the ancient apocalyptic literature was greedily read. Theo- 
philus wheeled round, abandoned, and that with strong personal 
feeling, the admirers of Origen among the monks, and, with 
the approval of Rome, hurled his anathemas against him. 
Jerome, ever on the alert to blot out the stain that attached 
to him from having once venerated the great theologian, trans- 
lated into Latin Theophilus' slanderous Easter epistle against 
Origenism, although he must have seen through its calumnies* 
In Constantinople, however, the fight waged by Theophilus 
against his former friends, the Nitrian monks, was followed by 
that agitation of which Chrysostom was a victim. It was the 
first violent attempt of the Alexandrian Patriarch, who by his 
alliance with the masses had won a secure position in his own 
diocese, to get possession of the Constantinopolitan patriarchate, 
the capital, and whole Church of the East. 

Meanwhile it was only in the West that the influence of 
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Origen was really deeply shaken by these endeavours. Jerome 
persuaded the Western Church that Origen was the father of 
Pelagianism ; Vincentius of Lerinum held him up as an example 
alpng with ApoUinaris and other heretics; I.eo I. considered 
him a heretic, and Gelasius insisted that Jerome's criticism should 
be maintained in dealing with his works. ' Orthodoxy held its 
ground unshaken as regards all the points of doctrine touching 
on the dogmas of the Trinity and Incarnation, which in the 
West were hardly ever subjects of controversy, Jerome now 
became the standard theologian and exegete. Everything ancient 
and distinctive, even where it did not lie in the direction of 
Origenism, disappeared more and more in the West. The 
Western Church became the Church of Jerome; but it became 
also — to its lasting benefit — the Church of Augustine (see Vol. V.). 
It was different in the East. The transformation of the con- 
troversy about Origen into a conflict between two great Patri- 
archs, in which Origen was soon lost sight of, and the rehabili- 
tation, belated indeed, of Chrysostom, favoured the impugned 
reputation of the great theologian. But even apart from this, 
his influence was too deeply rooted to be upset by a single 
bishop, no matter how powerful. His individuaUty represented 
the 'EA;,«vixif 5r«iSe/«, with which men would not dispense. They 
were willing to recognise the dogma of the Church, i.e., the 
doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation; but they sought 
besides freedom to interest themselves in (theological) science. 
The Church History of Socrates shows the undiminished in- 
fluence of Origen — see above Vol. III., p. 146 and elsewhere; 
even before Socrates, the celebrated Evagrius of Pontus had 
sturdily defended him, and Sozomen himself, monkish and 
narrow as he was, was no opponent of Origen. The outbreak 
of the Nestorian and Monophysite controversies as to the nature 
of the Incarnation soon thrust everything else into the back- 
ground, and procured for Origen's cause a temporary peace. 
It is fitting that we should here take a glance at the Patri- 
' The so-called decree of Gelasius, which obtained a far-reaeliing importance 
in the West is also otherwise important from the condemnation it passed on the 
whole of earlier Christian literature. The orthodox Church was dclenviined to 
■vilify and then to bury its own past in order to maintain undisputed the fiction 
that it had always remained the same. 
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archate of Antioch and its neighbouring territories. The circum- 
stances there were wholly peculiar. The Eitst swarmed with 
old and new sects. All sorts betook themselves thither, and^ 
beside the official Christianity only to be met with in Greek 
cities, there existed an assortment of the most varied Christian 
communions. Even in the fifth century the Bishops had to face 
conflicts there which had almost died out in Rome, Byzantium, 
and Alexandria, as early as the third century. Therefore the 
Bishops living in or sprung from that quarter still possessed 
the lofty conviction that they were constantly fighting the 
battles of the Lord, and hastening from victory to victory^ 
Nestorius, Theodoret, and others plume themselves in their 
correspondence with their Western brethren on their merits as- 
antagonists of heretics ; ^ even Chrysostom was their inexorable 
enemy. As a matter of fact, the continuance of these conflicts- 
was of vast consequence to the whole Church. Gnosticism and 
Manichaeism dogged the steps of the Eastern Bishops, and com- 
pelled them to adhere strictly to the ancient regula fidei with 
its antignostic impress. They could not, as in Alexandria and 
Constantinople, confine their interest to the Incarnation. They 
had to defend the doctrine, point by point, in its whole extent,, 
and were thus prevented from casting themselves into the arms 
of one transcendent idea. They were pious after the monkish 
fashion, like the Egyptians; nay, their Bishops outdid those of 
Egypt in asceticism; they were not less realistic in what be- 
longed to the Cultus than the rest; they were as much to the 

1 The later antignostic writings and compendiums, those of Ephraem, Epipha- 
nius, Theodoret, Esnik, etc., are all, in so far as they are not mere extracts from 
older works, from the East. Mohammedans, besides the later Nestorian and Jacobite 
scholars, confessedly turned their attention to the Christian sects still existing in 
the East, to one of which Islam owes the best of its teaching. Theodoret is full 
of self-praise over his actions, and sports them over and over again to prop up 
his imperilled orthodoxy. In Ep. 8i (IV., p. 1 141, ed. Schulze) he writes: KUfJLecQ 
'Sktu rvJQ MapKtuvoq Kott rhQ '7r6pi% ksiijlsvxQj ivfievec^ Trpo^ rijv xPujQstetv e^o^vtyija-oL' 
^AAjjv KWfjLviv EifvofjLtecvSiv — we see that the sects are tabulated according to their 
origin — TSTP^fipaifjLSVfiv xxi *oi}i.}<yiv ^ApstavdSv r^ ^eort riJc 6toyvua'/xQ yrpovviyetyov^ 
KM ^ik Tjfv flg/«v %4p/v ovil 'iv xccp^ jfjitTv ctipsriK&y v7r€Ast<p$ii ^t^dviov. Ep. 145. 
(IV., p. 1246) he tells how he fought steadily against Greeks, Jews, Arians, Euna- 
mians, ApoUinarians, and Marcionites ; ibid, p. 1252: TrAstovq If fivpiov^ rSiv roC 
MapictuvoQ T£/0-«c xpoo'viyayov rip 7e»v»yicji ^eprr/o'iJtcert. In Heeret fab. I. 20 he 
records that he had confiscated more than 200 copies of the Diatessaron. 
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front when it was necessary to defend an old doctrine. But 
iheir scientific theologians— Palestine stands by itself — were not 
followers of Origen, and in their fights with heretics they could 
not use his teaching. They used a more liberal and, again, 
a more rational, a less flighty, exegesis, and a sober philosophy. 
Both these were given them by Lucian, and it was, lastly, one 
and the same school which extended from Lucian to Theodoret, 
and stretched far beyond the latter into the Christian schools 
of the Persian kingdom. 

The character and significance of this school have been dis- 
cussed above in various chapters-^see especially Vol. III., 
ch. 3. It sharply contested Origen 's hermeneutics, but did 
not viUfy the great man. Its own exegetical and biblical-theo- 
logical method, with some admirable features, indeed, omitted, 
and a little of the literal and allegorical added, gradually be- 
came, in consequence of its appropriateness and thanks to the 
influence of Chrysostom, the ruling one. And the use of Aris- 
totehan philosophy in the Antiochene school was an indication 
for the future. But the ablest of the Antiochenes finally came 
under censure on account of his Christology, and, over and 
above his Christology, he was charged with various heresies, 
especially Pelagianism. In fact, his whole system, and he possess- 
ed a system to a greater extent than any other alter Origen, 
was a rational one; it was natural theology without any tran- 
scendentahsm. He is therefore a source of great difiiculty to 
the Church up to the present time; it declines to go further in 
condemning him than the fifth Council, indeed it only recog- 
nises conditionally the censure of the "chapters". Theodoret's 
work is without the boldness of Theodore, his anthropology 
and his doctrine of grace as well as his Christology approxim- 
ating to the traditional teaching. Among other things, he 
appended to his compendium of heretical fables a fifl:h book, 
"flf('a;i/ "^iiYiiXTav tTriTCfoi" (an epitome of divine dogmas), wA/cA 
musi be described as the first attempt at a system after Origen, and 
which apparently exercised great influence on John of Damascus. 
This "epitome" has a lofty significance. It combines the Trini- 
tarian and Christological dogma with the whole circle of the 
doctrines connected with the symbol. It reveals an attitude 
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as markedly biblical as it is ecclesiastical and rational. It 
throughout observes the "just mean". It is almost complete, 
the Last Supper being omitted, and it especially takes realistic 
Eschatology once more into account. ^ It has adopted none of 
the obnoxious doctrines of Origen, and yet he himself is not 
treated as a heretic. " An actual system this epitome is not ; 
but the consistent sobriety and lucidity in the discussion of 
details, and the careful biblical proof lend to the whole a stamp 
of unity. It could not yet indeed give satisfaction, firstly, 
because of the personality of its author, and, secondly, because 
there was an entire absence of mysticism and Neoplatonism 
from his doctrinal conception. 

In the second half of the fifth century everyone was occupied 
with the decree of Chalcedon. Cyril of Alexandria, the Christo- 
logian whom bishops and monks had understood best, had to 
reconquer his whole influence side by side with the creed of 
Chalcedon. The only two great theologians whom the Eastern 
Church has possessed— Origen and Theodore, the former a 
follower of Plato, the latter of Aristotle, both biblicists though 
in very different ways,^ — were discredited, but not condemned. It 
was on the soil of Palestine, and among the monks there, that 
admiration for Origen came into collision with that for Theodore. 
We are well informed as to the living spiritual movements in 
the cloisters of Palestine at the beginning of the sixth century. 
Origenism experienced a regular renaissance, although it had 
never died out. ^ Its *' peculiar doctrines", which had sprung 
from rational mysticism, were in particular taken up again, or 
at least declared to be arguable. The Cappadocians were 

^ Theodoret discusses (i) the First Principle and the Father, (2) the Son, (3) the 
Holy Spirit and the divine names, (4 — 9) creation, matter, aeons, angels, demons, 
and man, (10) providence,, (ii — 15) the Incarnation, and that in general as well 
as in reference to separate points of doctrine, e.g.^ the assumption of a real body 
of a soul, and generally of the complete human nature, and the resuscitation of 
this nature, (16) the identity of the just and beneficent God, (17) God is the author 
of both Testaments, (18) Baptism, (19) the resurrection, (20) the judgment, (21) the 
promises, (22) the second advent of Christ, (23) Antichrist, (24) virginity, (25) 
marriage, (26) second marriage, (27 — 29) fornication, penitence and continence. 

' Theodoret has not introduced him into his catalogue of heretics. 
3 Walch 1. c, p. 618 ff. 5 MoUer in the R.-Encykl. XL, p. 112 f.; Loofs, Leon- 
tius, p. 274 ff. ; Bigg, 1. c. 
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appealed to in support of their validity. Origenism was defended 
under very different shades. There was an extreme right, and 
•even pillars of orthodoxy were found on this side/ and there 
was a left, which surpassed even Origen in daring. He led 
some of his admirers over to the Areopagite and the Neo- 
Platonists. The works of the Unknown were brought out, 
studied, and, as it appears, edited. Some went the length of 
undisguised Pantheism, like Stephen bar Sudaili, or the author of 
the book of Hierotheus, ^^On the hidden mysteries of the 
Deity." ^ No Gnostic of the second century had erected a nihilistic 
philosophy on the ground of Christianity so boldly as this writer. ^ 
But the admirers of Origen met with opponents in Palestine, 
not only among the dull herd of monks and the traditionalists, 
but also among the adherents of the sober science and Christ- 
ology of Theodore of Mopsuestia. And, in addition, there was 
rising up a new power, Aristotelian scholasticism, which took 
possession of the monophysite as well as the orthodox dogma, 
but oiily concluded a firm alliance with the latter, through 
Leontius, the great opponent of Nestorianism and of Theodore 
— see above, p. 232 f. The Antiochene school was smitten with 
its own weapons. The great dogmas of the Church, hallowed 
by age, seemed to receive their sanction from the re-invigo- 

^ Leontius, as Loofs has shown. 

3 See the analysis of this extraordinarily interesting work, not yet printed, in 
Frothingham's Stephen bar Sudaili, 1886, p. 92 f. ; the writer ably calls attention 
also to the connection with the renaissance of Origenism. 

8 Frothingham rightly says, p. 49 f. : "His system was openly pantheistic, or, 
to speak more philosophically, Pan-nihilistic ; for, according to him, all nature 
even to the lowest forms of animal creation, being simply an emanation from the 
Divinity-Chaos, finally returns to it ; and, when the consummation has taken place, 
God himself passes away and everything is swallowed up in the indefinite chaos, 
which he conceives to be the first principle and the end of being and which 
admits of no distinction." The contents of the five books are according to Fr. 
as follows: I. — On God, the Universal Essence and distinct existences. II. — The 
various species of motion, the ascent of the mind towards God, during which 
it must endure the sufferings of Christ. III. — The resurrection of the mind, the 
vicissitudes of its conflict with the powers of evil, and its final identification with 
Christ. IV. — The mind becomes one, first with Christ, then with the Spirit and 
the Father, and finally becomes absorbed. V. — All nature becomes confounded with 
the Father ; all distinct existence and God himself passes away ; Essence alone 
remains. 
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rated Aristotelianism, because they were peculiarly adapted for 
dialectical treatment. Thus the age of Justinian shows the 
Church of the East in a state of the liveliest spiritual agitation. 
All the great powers of the past, Neoplatonism and Aristoteli- 
anism, Origen and Theodore, were again living forces; a new- 
combination was drawing near, and all efforts to stifle by con- 
ciliar decrees the living spirit in the Church seemed to have 
been vain. But the movements were but limited in extent and 
energy; the **new combination" was in truth the death of real 
science — a thinking which started in the middle of its subject^ 
and for which that which was alone worth reflection was held 
to be beyond the range of discussion. Trifling monks, who- 
excommunicated and denounced each other, talked big; and 
there sat at Constantinople an emperor who, himself a theolo- 
gian, thirsted for the fame of creating a uniform science as welL 
as a uniform belief. The dispute of the Palestinian monks and 
the scholasticism of a theologian like Leontius gave him his- 
chance. The Emperor did not need to publish an edict re« 
quiring the followers of Origen and Theodore to annihilate one 
another; they took care of that for themselves. The spectacle 
of the two ** sciences**, of Origen and the Antiochenes, tearing^ 
each other to pieces, in the age of Justinian, has something^ 
tragi-comical about it, recalling the tale of the two lions. The 
fifth Council confirmed this, after the Emperor had himself, in 
his epistle to Mennas, declared, and Vigilius — with other Patri- 
archs — had repeated, the condemnation of Origen. The fifteea 
anathemas against Origen, ^ on which his condemnation at the 
Council was based, contained the following points, (i) The 
preexistence of souls and Apokatastasis ; (2) the doctrine of the 
upper world of spirits, their original equality, and their fall; 
(3) the view that sun, moon, and stars belonged to this world 
of spirits, and had also fallen ; (4) the doctrine that the differ- 
ences in the bodies of the spirits was a consequence of this 
fall; (5) the opinion that the higher spirits become lower ones> 
or men, and vice versa\ (6) Origen*s doctrine of creation, and 
that it was not accomplished by the Trinity ; (7) the Christo- 

* Compare with this the ten anathemas in the epistle to Mennas and the Vit3& 
Sabse, Euthymii and Cyriaci, Loofs 1. c, p. 290 f. 
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logy which taught that Christ became for all grades of spirits 
— each in its own form— that which he had become for men 
through the Incarnation, so that he assumed different bodies 
and received different names ; (8) the contention that the Logos 
was only to be called Christ by a misuse of language (xxtx- 
XpxfTixw?), that accordingly a distinction was to be drawn be- 
tween them; (9) the opinion that not the Logos, but a crea- 
turely mind {iioug) which he had assumed became man; [10) the 
assertion of the spherical and ethereal form of the resurrection- 
body, and of the annihilation of the material body; (11} the 
interpreting of the judgment to mean this annihilation, and the 
view that at the end of the world there would only exist non- 
material nature (spirit) ; (12) the view that the Logos united 
with every man and spirit as he had done with the vov: he 
had assumed: heresy of the Isochristians who appealed to 
Origen, see, besides, Methodius; (13) the assertion of the simi- 
larity of the vot/?, called Christ, to all other rational beings; 
{14) the view of the ultimate cessation of all plurality of per- 
sons and of multiplicity of knowledge (gnosis), the doctrine of 
reversion to unity and of apokatastasis ; (15) the view of the 
identity of the pretemporal with the final hfe of spirits. 

Since the "Three Chapters" were condemned at the same 
time, Origen and Theodore were botli got rid of. ' The latter 
found more energetic defenders than the former; but the major- 
ity of his admirers held aloof. The fact that the Augustinian 
West took up his cause best shows that we must not over- 
value this championship. The condemnation of the "peculiar 
doctrines" of Origenism meant much more. Henceforth buoys 
were laid down, which marked off the Neo-platonic channel in 
which men moved under the guidance of the "apostolic" Dio- 
nysius. Origen's doctrines of the consummation, and of spirits 
and matter might no longer be maintained. The judgment was 
restored to its place, and got back even its literal meaning. 
The mysticism of the Cultus was carried continually further; it 
received a new impetus; but it adhered much more closely to 

' The religious policy of Justinian and the fifth Council had accordingly the 
same significance for the (orthodox) East as the so-called Gelasian decree for the 
West. In the former as in the latter history was extinguished and theology fettered. 
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tradition. The anti-gnostic regiila fidei was finally restored, and 
the great cultus-mystic of the seventh century not only respected 
it, but worked within its lines. Maximus Confessor held the 
same relation to the Areopagite, as did the Cappadocians to 
Grigen, and Theodoret to Theodore.^ But he was not only a 
mystic; he was also a scholastic and dialectician. There were 
no longer any theologians who reflected independently ** de 
principiis." God, the world, freedom, Christ, and Scripture were 
no longer the first principles, but, instead, the fixed doctrines 
regarding them drawn from tradition. Science took for granted 
the foundations guarded by the Church, and passing to the 
upper story went on building there. A latent free thought, 
indeed, still remained. If everything was symbolical and figur- 
ative, then, no matter how closely the spiritual might be combin- 
ed with the material, the idea could not perish that the theologian 
who was in a position to grasp the subject matter did not 
require figures. While mysticism and scholasticism might not 
shrink from a figurative philosophy in the most daring sense 
of the term, they could not stifle the view that took every 
sort of figure and all history as a covering, nor could they 
blame the self-criticism of the Christian who was ashamed of 
being confined in this body.^ 

For learning (fji^xiricng) the Cappadocians (the two Gregorys, 
next to them Athanasius and Cyril) were regarded as the prin- 
cipal authorities; for mystagogy (/zv(rrxyccyix)y the Areopagite 
and Maximus; for philosophy, Aristotle; and for homiletics 
{o(j(,iKix), Chrysostom. The man, however, who embraced all 
that, who had transferred the scholastic dialectic method, which 
had been brought by Leontius to bear on the dogma of the 
Incarnation, to the whole sphere of the "divine dogma" as 
that had been fixed by Theodoret, was John of Damascus. 
Through him the Greek Church gained the orthodox system, 
but not the Greek Church alone. John's work was no less 

1 See on him the Art. of Wagenmarin in the R.-Encykl. and Steitz XL, p. 209 ; 
on the Cultus-mystics Sophronius of Jerusalem and Germanus of Constantinople, see 
Steitz XI.5 pp. 238 f. and 246 f. 

2 The saying is due to Porphyry who has used it of Plotinus (Vita L): riAw- 
rlvofi 6 <Pth6vo^o(i smksi filv otivx^votAivta b'ri sv erufxeert i'ttf. 
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important to the West.' "He was the cope-stone of antiquity 
and the transition to a new age, because his writings, translat- 
ed into Latin, became confessedly a foundation of the mediieval 
theology of the West." He was above all a scholastic. To 
him each difficulty was but an incitement to split up notions 
artificially, and to find a new one to which nothing in the 
world corresponds except that very difficulty which the new 
notion was meant to remove. John even put the fundamental 
question of medieval science, that as to nominalism and realism ; 
and he solved it by a modified Aristotelianism, All doctrines 
were in his view given already ; he took them from findings of 
the Councils and the works of recognised Fathers. He held it 
to be the task of science to edit them. In this way the two 
chief dogmas were introduced into the circle of the doctrines 
of the old an ti gnostic ally interpreted Symbol. A very modest 
use was made of the allegorical explanation of Holy Scripture. 
The letter ruled wholesale, at any rate much more thoroughly 
than in the case of the Cappadocians. In consequence of this, 
natural theology was shut out from sight ; it was hedged round 
by extremely realistic Bible narratives confidingly accepted.' 
But the most serious fact was that the close connection which 
in Athanasius, ApoUinaris, and Cyril of Alexandria had united 
the Trinity and Incarnation, or dogma in general, with the 
thought of salvation, was completely loosened. This process 
had begun with the Council of Chalcedon, and John had a 
mass of dogmas which it was necessary to believe; but they 
had ceased to be clearly subordinate to a uniform conception 
of their purpose. The object which dogma once served as the 
means remained; but the means had changed. Instead of dogma, 
we have the Cuitus, the mysteries, into which Book IV. enters 
(IV. 17 — 25 are to be regarded as appendices). In consequence 
of this the system is destitute of inner vital unity.' It is really 



" Yet the rational method was by no means given up; on the coutraiy, it was 
retained; see, i^., the rational arguments for Ihe Trinitv, I. 6, 7. 

' The plan of the work is as follows : Book 1. discusses the Deity, the Trinity 
and the attributes of God; Book 11. Ihe creation, angels, paradise, and man, giving 
an elaborate psychology ; Book IH. the Incarnation, the two natures, and Christo- 
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not an account of faith, but of its presuppositions, and its unity- 
depends on the form of treatment, the high antiquity of its 
doctrine, and Holy Scripture. The dogmas had become the 
sacred inheritance from the classic antiquity of the. Church, but 
they had, as it were, fallen to the ground. The worship of 
images, mysticism, and scholasticism ruled the Church. The 
two latter bore much fair fruit in after times; for the spirit 
which strives towards God cannot be stifled by an)rthing, and 
is capable even of constructing a restricted science. But the 
history of dogma came to an end in the Greek Church a thou- 
sand years ago, and its reanimation cannot easily be conceived. 
A reformation could only set in in the cultus. The adoption 
of a few Catholic or Protestant theologumena in later catechisms 
and books of doctrine has hitherto been without effect, and will 
in the future hardly obtain any. 

Independent theology had been extinguished in the churches 
of the East; but alongside these churches there arose all the 
more energetically, from the seventh century, the sects, old 
enemies in new forms, Marcionites (as Paulicians) and Mani- 
chaeans, and in addition many other curious bodies, the neces- 
sary products of religious movements among tribes falling into 
barbarism, and but little trained by the Church. On the 
shaping of the dogmas of the Church these sects exerted not 
the slightest influence; and for that very reason they do not 
belong to the history of dogma. * 

logy — see above, Chap. 3, conclusion; Book IV. continues the Christology up to 
Chap. 8 and then discusses — very characteristically — baptism, including the fjLGpov, 
faith, the sign of the cross and faith, adoration towards the East, the mysteries 
(the Eucharists), Mary the mother of God and the genealogy of Christ, the venera- 
tion of the saints and their relics, pictures and, only then. Scripture. To the 
chapter on Scriplure a series of chapters are appended containing hermeneutical 
rules for the exposition of Scripture, dealing with the statements regarding Christ — 
where we have a precise distinction made between the rp67rot of the hypostatic 
union — those concerning God in his relation to evil, the apparent existence of two 
principles, the law of God, and the law of sin and the Sabbath. The conclusion 
consists of chapters on virginity, circumcision — the position of these headings is 
reversed — on Anti-Christ and the resurrection. 

1 Besides the old researches of Engelhardt (1827), Gieseler (1829, 1846, 1849), 
see now DoUinger, Beitr. z. Sectengesch. des Mittelalters (1890) and Karapet Ter 
Mkrttschian, Die Paulikianer (1893). 
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Again, this history has nothing to say about the scientific 
life of the Byzantine Church, or the many theories and disputes 
which arose out of it, and, on the other hand, from mystical 
speculations; for all that had little or no effect on dogma. 
No doubt an isolated theological question was decided at this 
•or that Synod ; or individual theologians elaborated in a praise- 
worthy fashion theological conceptions, as e.g., in reference to 
the crucifixion of Christ, atonement, and substitution; no doubt 
another rather important dispute — the Hesychastic controversy — 
agitated the Church in the fourteenth century; but dogma, and 
to some extent the Church itself, remained ultimately unaffected. 
For centuries the intellectual work of the Church consisted in 
the development of Church legislation, and its theologians either 
wrote on exegesis, history, and biography, following traditional 
patterns, or composed ascetic books. 

Finally, to the history of dogma belongs neither the develop- 
ment of the schism with the West, nor the silent process, in 
which the Eastern Church has taken over, since the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, a great deal from the ecclesiastically 
more vigorous West. Apart from the "filioque*^ discussed 
above, the development of the schism was not determined by 
dogmatic factors, and the silent process * which lasted up to 
the end of the seventeenth century, and to which the Church 
owes, e.g., the settling of its Canon of the Bible, the doctrine 
of the seven sacraments, a kind of doctrine of transubstanti- 
ation, a more certain doctrine of purgatory, development of 
the doctrines of sin and grace, a more sharply defined theory 
and practice of the sacrament of penance etc., has come to an 
end at a time when we have accurate knowledge, and will 
perhaps never be fully explained. The only definite dogmatic 
interests shown in it are anti-protestant. 

' Compare as to this Kattenbusch, Vergleichende Confessionskunde I. passim. 
The general intellectual life in Eastern Rome is best discussed in the excellent 
work of Krumbacher, Gesch. d. Byzant. Litteratur, Miinchen, 1891. 
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